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HANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Principal, the Rey. J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Oxon.— 
Great advantages are here afforded to the Sons and hans of the 
Clergy, and Professional Men, and to Young‘ Gentlemen Preparing for the 
Universities, or the Military E i and Addiscombe. 


h ORDEN HOUSE ACADEMY, Greenwich, 
Conducted by J. KNOX and SON.—Mr. KNOX begs to state that 
he lived Assistant with the Venerable Archdeacon BURNEY, at Green- 
wich, for sixteen years. 
Terms Moderate, a Prospectus of which, with testimonials, Mr. KNox 
will be happy to furnish ou application. 


HERE SFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
Master—The Rev. T. B. POWER, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of wad College, Cambridge eae looses + 
Assistant Master— Rev. J. H. GLOVER, M,A., all. 
Eighteen Scholarships, varying from to 52. per an- 
nem, are appropriated solely to boys educated m¢ this chor besides 

















Full particulars of them, with the Terms of the School, will be for- 
wi on application (prepaid) to the Head Master. 


DUCATION. — VICINITY OF RYDE.— 
A Literary Gentleman, of great experience in Tuition, and of high 
standing in ety, Receives SIX PUPILS, from about 12 to 16 yours 
of age. This establishment would be especially desirable, where 
cient individual attention, mild but firm discipline, together with gen- 
tlemanly association, and a climate of unequalled salubrity, are objects 
of anxious pms pees 
“H.” Post-office, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 








AVAL SERVICE.—EDUCATION.— 

Youths are carefully instructed in the various necessary studies 

to their cuaminetions for the Royal Navy, and for direct entrance 

the Commercial Service, by Mr. E. G. LIVESAY (son of a late 

master at the Royal ‘Toon — Portsmouth), who has enjoyed 

eminent success for many years pas! 

Address, “Eldon House Geno” ” Graveney, near Merton, Surrey. 

Terms thirty-five guineas per annum. 


AW.—ARTICLED CLERK WANTED by 
a SOLICITOR in the Country, of a respectable and varied practice. 
Arrangements for residence in the family may be made if desired. 
Apply to “ A. B.” care of D. EDWARDS, Esq., 13, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London. 


‘vi 

O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — An 
ming has occurred to place a YOUTH as PUPIL (in-door if 
required), with an ARTIST of celebrity, for three or five years. One 
would be preferred who has had some exercise in preparatory drawing. 
He would have the advantage of studying landscape and architectural 
painting, as easel works, with practice in large drawing and painting 

on scenic and panoramic works. 

Address (p.p.) ~ “A.B.” Mr. RIDDELL, General Advertising Offices, 
2, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. 


A LADY wishing to make a TOUR in the 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, and perhaps also in the Highlands of 
Its Continent, desires to find a LADY to JOIN HER, and share expenses 
with her; or she would take charge of a Child, whose Health might 
require Travelling. 
Address, “ SCOTIA,” (No. 266) CRrrvic Office, Essex-street. 


A LADY above Thirty years of age, is 
desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to a 
Lady, or as GOVERNESS in a Gentleman's Family, to educate 

Children, from the ages of Five to Twelve years; or teach Music, or 

assist in a small School. She isa member of the Church of England. 

Her instructions would include French and Italian. References can 

given, and will be required. 

Address (prepaid) “ A. B.,” Mrs. HARNER, Newland, Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire. 

















O MEDICAL MEN OF INFLUENCE.— 
The Proprietor of a Select Lunatic Asylum near London, Estab- 
lished several years, wishes to obtain the CO-OPERATION, as SLEEP- 
ING PARTNER, of some MEDICAL MAN of influence, who would 
be able to promote the Interests of the Establishment. About 8000. 
would be required for a third share, and there would be no objection to 
the GUARANTEE of a certain sum, as the minimum return upon the 
investment. 
Apply to Messrs. LANE and LARA, 14, John-street, Adelphi. 


MEDICAL PUPIL.—A Gentleman residing in 
the Immediate bes ay of HYDE PARK, and having the qualifi- 
cations of B.A,., M.B., F.R.C.S., and L.A.C., desires an OUT-DOOR 
PUPIL for Five Years. Ev ery facility will be afforded a Gentlemanly 
Young Man for COMPLETING his EDUCATION within that period. 
Premium 1001, payable by instalments. 
Apply to Messrs. LANE and LARA, Medical Agents, 14, John-street, 
Adelphi. 








‘vy x” 

BNTAL and NERVOUS AFFECTIONS.— 
first-class ret 16 miles from London, there is a 
VACANCY. for a LADY or @ MAN suffering under any of the 
milder forms of mental disorder, who would have the advantage of the 
constant care and companionship of the resident physician and his 
family. The general arrangements are those of a private family, and 
the greatest care is taken to avoid everything calculated to remind 
atients of the circ their Pp Yy separation 
rom family and friends. They have also the advantage of frequent 
carriage exercise and a variety “of amusements, and a separate suite of 
apartments may be had if desired. Terms moderate, depending upon 

the nature of the particular case and the accommodation required. 

“ Address M.D., care of Mr. SUMNER, 29, Haymarket. 











HEAP REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES.— 


The Edinburgh and Quarterly Review, from 1847 to 1851, at Is. 3d. 
pernumber. Blackwood's, Fraser's, and Bentley's Magazines, at 84. 


per number. 
Apply to C. E. Munte, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY is Removed 
from Upper Ki -street, to 510, New Oxford- and 20, 
M esianenmae wit th ~ and creat eapenbea 
ser eperne . EDWARD MUDIBz, 
For uses apply to CHARLES EDWARD 
* §10, NewOxford-street. 











‘Just published, with Additions to the present period, 1852, 
(SHEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 


Terrestial 12-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing the Recent Dis- 
coveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of Australia, 
New Zealand, &c.; a Celestial to Correspond. Also several 15, 18, 21 

Inch he equal to we at great!y reduced prices. 
N.B. Globes Re-covered. 
GF, die ULEY, Mopentior and Globemaker, $1, Fleet-street. 








MAY 1, 1852. 


Published on the let and 15th of every Month. 


Price 6d.—Stamped, 7d. 
DOUBLE NUMBER. 














N EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Exeter Hall. The Directors beg to state the FOURTH CON- 
CERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, MAY 12th, on which occasion 
BEETHOVEN'S GRAND CHORAL SYMPHONY will be performed. 
WILLERT BEALE, Sec. 


‘THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 


Park, are OPEN to Visitors DAILY. The Collection now contains 
upwards of 1,! mens, a fine series of Antelopes having been 
added to the Hippopotamus, Elephant Calf, and other rare animals, 
during the winter. 

Admission, ls,; on MONDAYS, 64. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The Forty-E1IGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, at their , 5, PALL~MALL — from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


LASSICS.—B. G. TEUBNER’S GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSICS are now to be had, at a very much reduced 
price, of OTTO CHARLES MARCUS, Agent for Great Britain —A 
Catalogue to be had om on application, or post “free” on receipt 

of one postage stam 
0. C MARCUS, 1 Foreign Bookseller, 8, 














, Oxford-street, London. 





Now ready, gratis, or post-free 6d. 
7 
N R. H. BAILLIERE’S CATALOGUE of his 
4 Stock of FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. Containing Standard 
Works on MEDICINE, NATURAL HISTORY and MATHEMATICS, 
and also a Collection of SCARCE MONOGRAPHS. 
219, Regent-street, April 17, 1852. 


HE SLAVE GIRLS LOVE. 


Sung by Miss M. WILLIAMS with immense success at the concerts 
of the Glee and Madrigal Union, composed for her by EDWARD SAND, 
is published at CRAMER, BEALE and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


BeOOseEY’s CHEAP MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS.—Just ready, the entire Operas Norma and 
Somnambula for Piano Solo, perfect and complete, 4s. each in wrappers, 
or 5s. each, illuminated boards, gilt edges. e two together postage 
free. New Editions of the preys 4 Overtures arranged effectively for 
Pianoforte, price ls. each ; six together postage free: Figaro, Don Juan, 
Zauberfléte, Tancredi, Il Barbiere, Der Frieschiitz, Fidelio, Leonora 
(1805), Leonora (1806.) The publisher, and the prices of the above 
works, must be remembered in ordering. 
T. BoOosEy and Co., 28, Holles-street. 


DONIZETTYS I MARTIRI.—The New 


Version of this celebrated work (which, from its character, may 
be termed the Italian Huguenots) is now ready, including Pianoforte 
Arrangements by Mr. W. Hutchins, Callcott, Dohler, &e. The exclusive 
copyright of the Opera for this country belongs to Robert Cocks & Co., 
New eats 











0, by the same Publishers, 
COCKS'S MUSICAL MISCEL LANY, 
Series, No. U1., APR 
ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S MONTHLY LIST, 


gratis, and postage 
ROBERT COCKS and Co, Publishers to the Queen, 6, New Burlington- 
street, London. 


RAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


Bound, price 18s. The Publishers have the honour to announce 
that the Second Volume is now complete, and ready for delivery. The 
high patronage and unprecedented success of TRAVIS'S AMATEUR 
ORGANIST caused an immediate demand for a Second Series. This 
beautiful work has been selected with the greatest care from the works 
of the great Masters, English and Foreign, and will, in every way, be 
found equal to the first volume. To Lady Amateurs, this work will be 
particularly useful and valuable as it will be found replete with the 
beauties of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

The Musical Review, in noticing this publication, pronounced it one 
of the best works ever issued from the Musical press. 

LEE and COxHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street; and may be had of all 

Music and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
XHE ARTIST’S SKETCHING COMPANION 
(Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.) 

"E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new SKETCHING CoM- 
PANION for the use of Artists, which will be found to supersede every- 
thing of the kind as yet introduced, and wil! present to artists increased 
facilities when sketching from Nature. It is made to contain all that is 
desired for immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or Crayons— 
Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its shape is that of any 
ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does not occupy a greater space. Its 
contents may be varied according to fancy or convenience.—May be had 
of C. E. CLIFFORD, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hove ~a 30, Poultry; and of 
all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Statione 

AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CH "RCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS, LONDON 


WOLFF and SON’S CRE TA LAV IS, or, 
4¢ PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various Colours 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprize Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA L.EVIS, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects can 
now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of 
water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, and the 
drawings may kept in a portfolio with safety. To be had of all 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices :—Leather Box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. 
each; eighteen, 10s.; twenty-four, I4s.; thirty-six, 21s. In_sets as 
above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be 
had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets, as above, at 6s. per dozen, 
box included. 

WOLFF and SON'S CRETA LEVIS CRAYON PAPER is the best 
for the Creta Levis. 

*,* A Pattern Card containing the whole of the shades and colours 
of the CRETA LAVIS, with their names and numbers attached to each 
shade, pie ls. each.—CAUTION. As there are several spurious imita- 
tions, it en pa Pkg pee that every Pencil is stamped, “ * Creta 
Leavis, s Wolff and Son, London,” with name of the colour. 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, rectly free from 
ed may be entirely erased, and will maintain a Point. Manu- 

factured by F. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

The following are the CS gt Hh, HH., HHH, HHHE., F., FF., 
HB. EHB., wat BBB., BBBB., 

* This Pencil is particularly Seanameutet for Writing and Counting- 


Enlarged 


















house use. 

E. WOLFF and SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Seeey Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishmen' 

MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, London. 








RICE LISTS of SEEDS, FOREST TREES, 

or om delivery; also, SYNOPSIS of the 

VEGETABLE if’ PRODUCTS of SCOTLAND, price 10s. 6d. ; just pub- 

lished by PeTER LAWSON and SON, of Edinburgh; and to be had of 
their agent, J. C. SomMERS, 159, Fenchurch-street, London. 
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M ANUSCRIPTS WANTED.—Authors in 
want of a high’ rye hey ey WEST-END PUBLISHER, are 
respectfully invited to submit their Manuscripts, as early as possible, to 
the Advertiser, who would treat for the Publication of approved Works, 
either by “ Purchasing the Manuscripts or otherwise. 

The Advertiser has m engaged, hitherto, in the Publication of the 
Productions of some of “the most Popular Authors ; ;" his experience 
and position, therefore, will enable him to print Works in the best taste, 
and circulate them extensively. 

Authors can have further information on the subject, the Advertiser's 
Name and Address inclusive, by applying, only in the first instance, to 
LPHA,” at CLAYTONS’ AYTONS' New: ewspaper Office, 223, Piccadilly. 


WRITING RA RAPIDLY IMPROVED.— 
Mr. CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and 
pans min in Y = improved method, by which their writing (how- 
abe rapidly improved into a fine and beautiful style, 
scdtabie cities Sitar foe business or correspondence. Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping, by Single and Double Entry, practic ally taught. Prospectuses 
of Terms, &c. may be had at the E, s, I 
City. Carstairs’ “National System of Penmanship,” “ Anti-. -Angular 


and Commercial Copy Slips.” 
BRONZES @ART, 














ALLERY of 


comprising a complete collection of the reductions, in exact pro- 
portions, by the mechanical process of Achille Collas, from the most 
celebrated antique statues in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British 
Museum, Galleries of Florence, Rome, &c. to which a Council Medal 
was awarded in the Great Exhibition; also the bronzes of Barye, 
Matifat (to whom a Council Medai was also awarded), De la Fontaine, 
and others, together with various objects of utility, such as lamps, 
candelabras, clocks, &c. of a superior class. The prices are the same 
as in Paris, with the duty and expenses of importation added. 
Catalogues can be had on application. — JACKSON and GRAHAM 
invite the attention of nobh and gentl of taste to this col- 
lection, 37 and 38 Oxford-street. 











his day is published, price 2s. 6d.; or by Pos 
HE "DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for May, Containing :—Maga's May Bush.—The ( jolden Legend.— 
More Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager.—Stephen's Lectures on 
the History of France.—The Meeting of the Flowérs. By D. F 
M‘Carthy.— Marlborough and his Times.—Australia and its Gold 
Diggings.—Lord Je’ firey. —The Heirs of Randolph Abbey.—A Coina for 
oore.—Testimonial to the Poet Moore. 
Dublin: JAMES McGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wa. 8. 
ORR and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 


Booksellers. 

ExT + Tal ZIND 

(THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
MAY contains: 

1. Admiral Blake. 

2. Monument at Brent Pelham (with Engravings,) 

3. Our Lady of Boulogne. 

4. Speech of Lord C hancellor Jeffreys. 

2 Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Ulrich von Hutten : the closing Scenes. 

7 William Combe and his Works. 

8. English or “ Anglo-Saxon.” 

9. Contemporary Historical Notes in 1659 and 1660. 

10. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: What is Treasure Trove? 
Fresh Observations on the Roman Wall, by the Rev. J. C. Bruee— 
Roman Koad from the Humber to York—A Visit to Herbaldown 
Hospital, by Albert Way, Esq.—The term “ Bridge” 
ing-places-—Mrs. John Whitrow, of Twickenham. 

With Notes of the Month, Review of New Publications, and Reports 
of Archwological Societies. 

This MAGAZINE contains, in its OBITUARY, Biographical Memoirs 
of—l. the Duchess Ida of Saxe Weimar. 2. Prince Felix von 
eat 3. Lord Rendlesham. 4. Lord Dunsany. 5. Lord 
Panmure. 6. Hon. Frederick West. 7. Sir John Shelley, Bart. &. Rev. 
Sir Harcourt Lees, -xge 9. Sir Henry Wheatley, Bart. 10. Capt. Sir 
Samuel Brown, R.N Major Eardley-Wilmot, R. Art. 12. Dymoke 
Welles, Esq. 13. William Iremonger, Esq. 14. Thomas Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Esq. 15. Rev. John Keate, D.D. 16. William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 
17. John Landseer, "Esq. 18. Arthur Jewett, Esq. 19. Mr. R. A. 
Davenport. 20. 1ard Gilbert, Esq. 21. Thomas Allason, Esq. 22. 
David Bremner, 23. Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam. 24. Mrs. Kelley. 

The Magazine for April contained Memoirs, among others, of Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust, Sir John Franks, Basil Montague, Esq. Dr 
Murray, R.C. Archbishop of Dublin, Thomas Moore, Esq. Rev 
Christopher Anderson, Samuel Prout, Esq. Mr. W iviam’ Watts, 
Johnson Jex, &c. &e. 





applied to Land- 









Sold by all Booksellers. 


St ATIONERY, the CHEAPEST and BEST— 


_ Forty per cent. lower than any other Honse—Ca 
orders over 20s.—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size. 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, Is. 9d.; thick 
Cream-laid Adhes Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolscap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, ls. and Ls. 6d. per pound; best dirt», 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University Scribbling Paper, 7s. 6d. 
and &s. 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Foolscap, 8s. 6d. 
per ream, all perfect sh ; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, 1s. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, 1s. 6d. pet 
gross; the best Magnum Bonvms, 6d. 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolscap, 10s. 6d. and 
12s. 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream; very best Cream-laid Black 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, 1s. per 100; best 
Black Wax, ten sticks, ls.; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. per gallon ; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream ; Red Tape, 9d. and Is. per dozen; Satin Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallic Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen 

Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 


cheap, but good. 
N® CHARGE IS NOW MADE ) FOR 
4 STAMPING ARMS, CORONETS, CRE . or INITIALS, on 
Paper or Envelopes, by PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 2 
OXFORD-STREET; added to this advantage, their writing paper, ie 
will, upon comparison, be found 4s. in the pound cheaper than any 
other house. i cream laid note paper, five quires for Bl. ; 
excellent ditto, five for 9d.; thick ditto, five quires for Is.; 
bordered ditto, five quires for! fifty different kinds of mourning 
papers); the Albert and Queen's sizes proportionately cheaper; fine 
satin letter paper, five quire 3 for Is.; India letter, five quires for 2». 
aper, 6s. per ream: draft, 73. 6d.; ruled foolscap for exerc 

ream; cream laid, stamped, ‘and cemented envelopes, 4d. 
per 100; super thick ditto, 9d. per 100: the Queen's head envelopes, |» 
per dozen ; copy-books, 2s. per dozen; 100 cards printed for ls. 6d. 
sealing wax, 2s. 6d. per pound; useful sample packets, by post, 1s 
each; filtered ink, ls. per bottle. P. and G.'s new elastic post-office 
pen, ‘warranted not to scratch, 6d. per dozen; 4s. per gross. List of 
prteng, post-fies, Carriage paid to any part of the country on orders 
over 

Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Makers, 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


. > > > + = 
LECTRO-SILVERED DE ANEAN 

4 PLATE.—This beavtiful manufacture is celebrated for its peculiar 
purity and silvery whiteness, and, as a substitute for Silver (from which 
it — by any test be distinguished), is unsurpassed. DEANE, 
DRAY 4 C0. have always on SALE, TABLE and DFSSERTSPOONS 
and FORKS, in all the rewest and most approved silver patterns; also 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur-stands,Cruets, Condlest'cks, Cake-baskets , 
and every article usually produced in silver, all ai the lowest wholesale 


prices. 
DEAN®, DRAY, and Co. (opening tothe Monument), London-bridge. 


























per gross, twelve holders 
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NEW FICTIONS. 


—f— 


I. 


THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS: 


An Old English Story. By T. Gwynne, 1 Vol. crown 
Svo., 10s. 6d. 


“The pleasantest tale-we have read for many a day. It is a story 
of the “Tatler” and “Spectator” days, and is fitly associated with 
that time of good old English literature by its manly feeling, direct 
unaffected manner of writing and nicely managed, well tarned 
narrative. The descriptions are excellent. Some of the country 

inting i is as fresh as a Landscape by Constable, or an Idyll by Alfred 

mnyson.”—Ezaminer. 

“A more masterly performance than this has rarely appeared in the 
world of fiction. it is a book to draw tears alike by its highly comic 
effects, and its deeply tragic touches. There is all that power which 
Fielding’s pen possessed in tracing out the secret workings of the 
human heart.”—John Bull. 

“A hale, hearty, unaffected, honest, downright English tale. A 
vigorous painting of English men and manners by an artist who is 
thoroughly national in his genius, taste, and education.” —Globe. 

“At once highly amusing and deeply interesting; full of that 

mine humour which is half pathos; and written with a freshness of 
fecling and raciness of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the 
* Vicar of Wakefield’ school.”—Britannia, 





IL. 


THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’S: 


A Romance of Old London. By the Author of ‘ Trevethlan.” 
In three volumes. 


“To Londoners this book has a charm belonging to one whose 
eventful life is spent among scenes familiar to us all, and made still 
more interesting by showing us them under aspects far different from 
those which they at present bear."”—Economist. 

“ A romance of the 14th century, full of incidents characteristic of the 
period, and conveying a stirring and exciting impression of the days of 
chivalry and monkhood. Riots, abductions, amours, intrigues of all 
sorts, in which monks, nobles, citizens, and apprentices mingle, follow 
each other in rapid succession." —Globe. 

* A novel of an original style, skilful in its execution and attracting 
in its interest. The story is clearly worked out, and the descriptions 
are admirable.”—Sun. 


TII. 


LENA, OR THE SILENT WOMAN: 


By the author of ‘King’s Cope,” &c. In Three Volumes. 


“ Lena, the delicate, truthful, innocent creature who gives her name 
to the book, is singular in her holiness, her clear and simple sense, and 
her tenderness. Cecil, the sarcastic, true-hearted, unselfish heroine of 
the story, is piquant and sympathetic; other characters are touched 
with great nicety, and the dialogue is easy and life-like."—Atheneum. 

“A deeply interesting and vividly pictured narrative of exciting yet 
ordinary events, and of the sayings and doings of remarkable people, 
yet such as may be seen around us.”—Globe. 

“A very enterprising story, characterized by a fresh, invigorating 
style.”"—Sun. 

“A clever, animated, and sparkling novel.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“Lena is one of the best novels of the season, both for style and 
matter. "— Observer. 


London: Sairr, Exper & Co., 15, Cornhill. 








INTERESTING AND 


VALUABLE WORKS 
Published by COLBURN & Co., 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
—~— 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 
1852. New Edition. Revised and Corrected throughout 
to the present time from the Personal Communications of 
the Nobility, &c. In 1 large vol., royal 8vo., comprising 
as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 
Engravings of Arms incorporated with the text. 38s 





bound. 


Burke’s Landed "Gentry for 1852, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, and a SEPARATE 
INDEX, GRATIS, containing References to the Names of 
every person (upwards of 100,000) mentioned. Complete 
in 2 ‘large vols., 8v0., including the Supplement, printed in 
double columns (equal in quantity to thirty ordinary 
volumes), price only 27. 2s., bound. 

“The ‘Peerage’ and the ‘Landed Gentry’ of Mr. Burke are two 
works of public utilitv,—constantly referred to by all classes of society, 
and rarely opened without being found to supply the information soug ght. 
They are accessions of value to our books of reference, and few who 
write or talk much about English Peers and English Landed Ge ntry, 
can well be looked on as safe authorities without a knowledge of the 
contents of Mr. Burke's careful compilation.”"—Atheneum. 


TI, 


Romantic Records of Distinguished 
Families. Bei ing a Second Series of ‘‘ Anecdotes of the 
Aristocracy.” By J. B. BURKE, Esq. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 
* From the copious materials afforded by the history of the English 
Aristocracy, Mr. Burke has made another and a most happy selection, 
adding a second wing to his intere: sting picture gallery. Some of the 
most striking incidents on record in the annals of high and noble 
families are here presented to view.”—John Bull, 


Lives of the Queens of England. By 


AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF 
EVERY QUEEN. Complete in 8 vols 8vo., with 


Portraits, price 12s. each, bound, any of which may be 

had separately. 

N.B. Purchasers ot this Edition are advised to give early orders for 
the completion of their sets to prevent disappointment. 


Japan and the Jay yanese ; ; comprising the 
NARRATIVE of a THREE YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in 
JAPAN; and an Account of British Commercial Inter- 
course with that Country. By Capt. GALOWNIN. New 
= CHEAPER Eprrion, 2 vols. post 8vo., 15s. bound. 

No European has been able from personal observation and ex- 
patiate to communicate a tenth part of the intelligence furnished by 
his writer.”"—British Review, - 


| KEITH, Jun., A.M. 


NEW BOOKS by the Author of “Chick-seed 
Without Ghick-weed.” 
MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK, with Sixteen Plates by 
Popular Artists, and prettily bound in gold. First Series, price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto, Ditto, SE0ORD SERIES, ls. 6d. 
Volumes in One, price 3s. 6d., strongly bound 
o New Editions of the following, by the same Author, 
CHICK: ‘SEED WITHOUT CHICK-WEED, price 1s., or, 
with Plates, ls. 6d. 
GUTTA PERCHA, and its a to MAN, ls. 
LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR 
CHILDREN OF SCRIPTURE, 6d. 


Or the two 
side. 


PAPA’S STORIES. 6d. each 
EARLY SEED3 to Produce SPRING FLOWERS. i 
LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 

PLAIN THINGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. wane. 


DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill, London. 





Now Publishing. 


London: J. ARRSTI, 56, Greek-street, Soh 
HE Oke POSITION of SKET TCHES of 
ORNAMENT.—The object of this work is to produce at a low 
, & selection of tasteful Ornaments from the best sources of 
Ancient and Modern Art, interspersed with many original designs, con- 
veying valuable hints to all engaged in the application of design in the 
Arts and Manufactures. 

In monthly parts, Is., and will be forwarded direct to any part of the 

United Kingdom, on the Receipt of sixteen postage stamps. 

Part VIIL, Now Ready. 





Price 7s., 
GPENCER’S CROSS MANOR HOUSE; 
hI Tale for Young People. By the Author of “ Belgravia,” “ School 
for Wives,” Pte rc &e. 
. now ready, Second Edition, price 2s, 6d., 
BEL GR AV IA; a Descriptive Poem. 


“Successful as a novelist, and brilliant as a poetical author, we think 
a still greater triumph awaits its author in ‘ Spencer's Cross.’ We have 
no hesitation in saying it will become a successful com r with 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Masterman Ready.’ We could not award it 
higher praise, nor could its author wish for it a higher position. It is, 
with only the two exceptions mentioned, the most instructive and 
delightful book of the kind we have ever read.” —Globe. 

“The authoress of this simple, yet pleasing and instructive tale, will 
be found to have been especially careful in avoiding an errorinto which 
authoresses, with similar undertakings before them, have not unfre- 
quently fallen—that of describing children as they ought to be, instead 
of describing them as they are. This, indeed, is the true secret of the 
moral force of tales of thiskind. In this main point she has been com- 
pletely successful, and as for the literary merits of her work, they areof 
a character to add to he or already acquired fame.” —Morning Advertiser. 

* Models for imi and examples for avoid are exhibited in 
this little history of the life and adventures of a numerous group of 
little folks. A ‘simple story, which possesses the rare merit of being 
what it professes to be—‘a tale for young people.’ "—Globe. 

London; CHARLES WESTERTON, Hyde-park-corner. 
NE Ww “WORK BY THE REV. Dr. KEITH. 
Author of “‘ The Evidence of Prophecy,” &c. 
Lately published, Second Thousand, 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


(THE HARMONY of PROPHECY; or, 


Scripture Illustrations of the Apocalypse. 
“ What shall be the end of those things ? ” 

“We hail with much ye asure the new — ng Dr. Keith.” —Witness. 

0, by the same Auth 


DAGUERREOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROPHECY. 
EVIDENCE of PROPHECY. Second Thousand 


of Thirty-sixth Edition, 8vo., 20s, Enlarged above 100 pages, with 
Eighteen Daguerreotype Views on Steel, and other Engravings. 
Sets of Proofs of the Daguerreotype Views, on India paper, imperial 


4to., price 20s. 
The SIGNS of the TIMES. Eighth Edition, 
enlarged, in Two vols., 16s. With an Examination of Mr. Elliott's 


“ Theory of the First Six Seals, and of the Death of the Witnesses,” &c. 


The EXAMINATION, separately, 4s. 6d. 
The LAND of ISRAEL. Fifth Thousand. Price 


9s. 6d. cloth, with Eighteen Plates, and Two Maps on Steel. 

“ We can recommend this book as condensing much information on 
the subjects to which it relates, and as a manual for such readers as 
take an interest in them.”—Atheneum, 


EVIDENCE of PROPHECY. 
of Thirty-fifth Edition. 12mo., plates, 7s. 6d. ; 
in 8vo., ls. 6d. sewed. 


DEMONSTRATION of the TRUTH of CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 12mo. Seventh Thousand. New Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
Lately published, in post 8vo., price 9s., 
COMMENTARY on ISAIAH. . By the Rev. A. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Dr. KEITH. 
Edinburgh: W. WHYTE and Co. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES-- 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and EXTREME 
UNCTION, in One Vol, price 4s. 6d. per post. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY. 
price 3s. 6d. per post. 

RECIPROCITY: an “ Exhibition ” of Humanity, and Fraternity, and 
Divinity. In Three Parts.—Second Edition, post 8vo., 1s. 6d. per post. 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘Education’ for its 
thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that this is the pro- 
minent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s writings—a practical useful 
aim is always kept steadily in view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, 
and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it 
to the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly pro unded ; his plan 
would relieve England from the National Debt in Shon thirty years; 
let England now look the evil steadily in the face, and cease to think 
the removal of the debt impossible.” —Por tsmouth Times. 

‘A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose works 
will recompense any ; for there is a substratum of practical good sense 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions.”"—Church of England 
Quarterly. 

“There is nothing approaching to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * * Should reach the hands of 
all ¥ ne think seriously or desire to do so.”"—The Era. 

Vith the vast majority of the people thrown on the world, we say 
it, w wth confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 
order, is to reduce Taxation and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- 
sible, but by no means omitting the latter." —Article in Times of Aug. 4, 
1851. 

“* Vectigalia’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we rejoice to 
see that it is attracting public attention. Were all the church 
pulpits filled with men like him, there would not be so many empty 
pews. * He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
religious ‘ Education’ is utterly impossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a good, sound, and efficient secular ‘Education.’ The treatise on 
‘Emigration’ is conceived in the same spirit * * * Eve 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase these excellent 
works. For your bold statements and necessary truths, thanks ;—eordial 
thanks, Mr. Hulbert,”—Sheffield Free Press. 

“The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many, 
on his own side, by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony i in all 
cases. * * The suffering classes must be grateful for the way 
in which their wrongs are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation :' he 
vindicates the right of the State to have Tecourse to the Extinction of 
the Debt; and in glowing } the advantages that 
would accrue to society.” —The Leader, Aug. 30, 1851. 

Amongst many that have more or less warmly praised the Author's 
Essays, are—The Critic, The Watchman, Cambridge Chronicle, The Non- 
conformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gazette, 
and Woolmer's Exeter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. 


London: Printed by PAINTER, 342, Strand, and may be had of 

















Third impression 
or in 18mo., 4s. 6d.; or 





In One Vol. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN AND CO. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—<— 


The Life of Marie . Medicis, Quer or 
France, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent of the 
under Louis XIII. By Miss PARDOE, Author of “ Louis 
XIV. and the Court of France,” &c. 3 Vols. with Por- 
traits, &c. (Immediataly. 
IL 
The Literature and Romance of 


Northern Europe. With copious specimens. By 
WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 Vols., 21s. 


“A work replete with interest to the scholar, the philosopher, the 
antiquarian and the general reader.""—Post. 


m1. 


Five Years in the West Indies. By 
CHARLES W. DAY, Esq. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 218. 


Iv. 


Canada as it Was, Is, and May Be: 
with an Account of Recent Transactions. By Sir JAMES 
E. ALEXANDER. 2 Vols., with Map, &c., 21s. 

“ A very valuable and interesting work."—John Bull. 


Vv. 
Adam Greeme of Mossgray. A New Story 
of Scottish Life. By the Author of ‘* Margaret Maitland,” 
“ Merkland,” and ‘Caleb Field.” 3 Vols. 


“A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery.”—Morning Post. 


vi. 


Aurelia. A Novel. 3 Vols. 


VIL. 


The Perils of Fashion. 3 Vols. 


“ A highly entertaining and popular novel. The world of fashion is 
here painted by an artist who has — it closely, and traces its 
lineaments with a masterly hand."— 


VII. 


Confessions of an Etonian. By CHARLES 
ROWCROFT, Esq., Author of “Tales of the Colonies,” 
&c. 3 Vols. 

Also, just ready, 


A New Novel by Mrs. Grey, Author of 
“The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 Vols. 








EW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


—— 
Price 6d. in Paper Cover, 


Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Vol. V. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 





Price 2s. Cloth lettered, 


Political Economy, for use in Scxoors, and 
for PRIVATE INSTRUCTION.— Forming one of the Volumes 
of CHAMBERS’s EpUCATIONAL COURSE. 


In this Treatise, that hitherto neglected branch of study, 
Social Economy, is presented to the pupil in simple 
language; and by commencing with subjects of moral and 
social concern, the principles of Political Economy are 
gradually and naturally developed, and may be mastered 
without difficulty. 





Price 5s. bound in leather, 


A School Dictionary of the German 
Language. Part I—GERMAN-ENGLISH. By Dr. 
J. H. Katrscumipt.—Forming one of the volumes of 
CHAMBERS’s EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

This Dictionary has been compiled from the latest edition 
of Flugel, Hilpert and Grieb, expressly for the assistance of 

English Sludents of German. 





Also lately published, price 2s. Cloth lettered, 


First German Reading Book. Edited 
by Dr, Ave, German Master, High School, Edinburgh, 





Price 3s. Cloth lettered, 


Second German Re Book. Edited 
by Dr. Ave, German Master, High School Edinburgh. 





W. & R. Cuamsens, Edinburgh; D. N. Caampers, Glas- 
gow; W. S. Ogs &Co., London; J. M'‘Guaswan, Dublin ; and 
all Booksellers, 





WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ramsgate. 
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CAUTION. 

T? TRADESMEN, MERCHAN 

SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &. Whereas it has lately come oA 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or —- have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a us article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that I am the Original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upen the 
—_ and serious injury to myself. 

E. R. BonD, Sole = ebony aa Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 
, West Smithfield, London. 





COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH a) Li 


QGTEPHENS’ WRITING LUIDS 
the most splendid and durable lhe and the most 
indelible compositions which art can produce. They consist of a Blue 
Fluid, changeable into an intense Black colour. Patent Unchangeable 
Blue Fluids, remaining a deep Blue colour. Two sorts are prepared, a 
be cate Dark Blue. A superior Black Ink, of the common character, 
but more A superior Carmine Red for contrast writing. A 
liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass bottles. 
A carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly Black, and, being 
pote any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 
frauds. A liquid Mechanical and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
to Indian Ink. Marking Inks for Linen; select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 
by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Stationers and Book- 
sellers, in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s, each. 
CAUTION.—The U: nehangeable Blue Fluids” are patent articles; the 
public are therefore ¢ 1 against imi yhich are infringe- 
ments; to sell or use which is illegal. 


(ERE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 

mgly recommended to try BLACKWOOD and Co.’s COPY- 
ING and ae WRITING INKS, contained in the registered clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 

advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all who value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 








Pod by “SKIPPER and EAST, St. Dunstan’s-hill; WILson and Son, 
Cheapside; Wa. TeEGG and Co., Queen-street, City; SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co.,, Cornhill ; BAILY, BROTHERS, Royal Exc! hange-buildings ; 
W. 8. ROWSELL, Cheapside; JNO. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court ; 
Iwo. SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 
booksellers and stationers in the United Kingdom. Shipping orders 
executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-acre. 


ALLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French ‘Valnut-tree, &c., at their old- 
established Warerooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends and the public that; to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a cheaper kind ‘of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now manu- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the same care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-tree, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 
each. 





Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and at Messrs. 
CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 
No connexion with any other house of the same name. 


x . . 
ALPH’S SERMON PAPER —This 
approved paper is particularly deserving the notice of the 
, as, from its particular form (each page measuring 5} by 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the size in ordinary use; and, 
from the width being narrower, is much more easy to read: adapted 
for expeditious writing with either the quill or metallic pen; price 5s. 
per ream. Sample on application. 


NVELOPE PAPER.—To identify the 
contents with the address and postmark, important in all business 
communicatious; it admits of three clear pages (each measuring 5} 
—, < ape ate for en it saves time and is more economical. 
F. W. RALPH, ‘Manufacturing Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank 








TO PATRONS OF ART. 


EXQUISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 


and FOSTER have been a eenpeiated the agents for the sale of 

BAXTER'S PATENT OIL P 
This invention has excited Ate Seaaveaite and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of oad and effect, which has placed them in the first rank as 
Gems Cabinet, t the Afbum, or Scrap Boo! 

SIXPENCE Ez ACH. 
1 


Rich Py Rich 


View from > ridge. indsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three ets. lowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed” (fhe Coquette.) Winter Seene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings: Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at‘Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
}. 3 _ the abeve sent post on the receipt of 33 postage 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
Mustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth’s Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 
stamps. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Two 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isleof Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
office order for 10s, 6d. 

FOR PRESENTS. 


The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in — Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, com vie for 17s., cari 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is eee they will be sent 


carriage free to every part of ] Britain. 
KNIGHT and FOSTER, St: p, London. 
T° THE CARPET TRADE. — RC SYAL 
VICTORIA FELT CARPETING — The PATENT WOOLLEN 

CLOTH COMPANY begs to inform the Trade that their NEW PAT- 
TERNS in CARPETS and TABLE COVERS, for the present season are 
now out, and will be found far superior to any they have hitherto 
produced, both in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all 
respectable C. ‘arpet-houses in London and the country. The Company 
deem it necessary to caution the public against parties who are selling 
an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear 
comparison with their manufacture, either in style or durability: and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by purehase rs, 
as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends of the piece, 
* Royal Victoria Carpeting, London,” with tbe royal arms in the centre. 

The Company’s Manafactories are at Elmwood Mills, Leeds; and 
Borough-road, London. Wholesale Warehouse at 
8, LOVE-LANE, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





8, &c., 5, Eastch 











AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL UNDER CLASS X 





s |C HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
/ ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Established 1840, Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 & 5 Vict. 
cap. 92. 


LIFE. 
The attention of the Clergy, and also of Schoolmasters, and the public | 


in general is particularly directed to the plan of the MUTUAL BRANCH 
of this Institution, in which complete security is combined with the 
highest attainahle economy. The holders of Policies are fully protected 
from all LOSS and LIABILITY by the Subscribed Capital of One Million 
sterling, in addition to the large fund accumulated from the Premiums 
on upwards of 3000 Policies. 

At the Division of Profits in 1848 a Bonus of 56 per cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid was declared, and the equivalent reduction varied from 
25 to 40. per cent. on the Premiums payable until the next Division of 
Profits in 1853, 

FIRE, 
Premiums for Assurance against Fire are charged at the usual 


moderate rates, with a reduction of 10l. per cent. on the Residences and | 


Furniture of Clergymen, and the Buildings and contents of Churches 
and Church Schools. 

Prospectuses, the necessary Forms, and every requisite information 
for effecting Assurances, may be obtained on application at the Head 
Office, as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 

WILLIAM EMMENS, Secretary. 

*,* All applications for Agencies in those places where the Company 

have not yet appointed Agents to be addressed to the Secretary. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely Registered.) 30, Essex-street 
Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/. in 5,000 Shares of 50/. each. 
DIRECTORS. 
RALPH THOMAS BROCKMAN, Esq., Folkestone. 
BENJAMIN CHANDLER, Jun., Esq., Sherborne. 
EDWARD W. COX, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
JAMES MACAULAY, Esq., 59, Chancery-lane. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq., 33, Devonshire-place. 
ROBERT YOUNG, Esq., Battle. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY.—WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., F.8.S. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
Property as well as to Life: and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The Amount of MORTGAGES GUARANTEED; by which Trustees, 
Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured from Loss, under 
any circumstances. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS; thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and Guaran- 
teeing their absolute Repayment within a given period. 

MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
without their risks and inconveniences. 

INCREASED and IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED 
Healthy as well as Diseased Lives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others GUA- 
RANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Premium, and a 
reduction of nearly one-half ismade when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either yearly, 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES 

IRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 











upon 


or for a 
half- 





upon. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or INCREASED INCOMES GRANTED 
in Exchange for Reversionary Interests 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GRANTED, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are Indisputable. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, 
Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


and every information will be 
Esq., 





Under the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS — ma are oe — 


HE ROYAL. “WAV AL, ‘MILITARY, and 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, Established A. p. 
1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, 13, Waterloo-place, 
London. DIRECTORS. 
“Catone Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman, 
ames Frederic Nugent Daniell. E 8q., Deputy Chairman. 
Aamionk of the Fleet the Right} Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C. 

Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford,| Captain William Lancey, R.E. 

G.C.B., G.C.H. Win, Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross,| Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Gene-| Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, K.C.B. 

ral Reyal Artillery. M Sotheby, C.B., E 
Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, 0.B., E. LCs 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, OB. Captain Michael Quin, K.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Physician—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F. RS., 4, Saville-row. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle-atreet, Lineoln's-inn- fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Garrard, and James, 13, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
Actuary—John , Esq., President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every profession 
and station in Life, and for every part of the world, with tle exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles with 
reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate addition to 
the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons assured in this 
office may change from one climate to another, without forfeiting their 
Policies. 

FouR-FIFTHS of the PROFITS are divided amongst the Assured. 
Table I. exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. on a 

Single Life. 








Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock, Fr 
Captain William Cuppage, R.N 




















2 . Annual Premium) Annual Premium | 
age = For {ior the whole of | for the whole of } 
OF veer | Yee Life, without Life, with | 

— —— Profits. } Profits. 
{ ee 
| £s dJ£ea End | £54 | 
15/014 91016 6| 1 910 115 2 | 
i017 7/019 7| 11311 119 5 
{1441 2] 118 7 | 243 
30/1 44/167 2311 299 
135)1 8 2}110 6 210 6 216 6 
}40;112 0/1142) 218 3 345 
} 45/115 9 30 S| 39 3 315 7 
50,2 4 6 210 4; 433 499 
[3] 21 1a 3 4 5 010 5 7 6 
{60/311 0} 4 511] 6 5 612 6 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 








CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 

NROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 

/ ROOFING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced 
efficient, aud particularly applicable for warm climates. 

Ist. It is a non-conductor. 

2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in 
carriage. 
3rd. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required. 

4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42lbs. to the square ot 
100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 

InoDOROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets 
and floor cloths. 

Price One Penny Per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and Co.'s PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for Covering 
Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and 

Dry HAtr FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., 
the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on 
CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


preventing 


application to 


P.S. The Felt has been extensively used under Slate &c., iu CHURCH 
Roors, to regulate the Temperature. 


| addition to the amount Assured averaged above 
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AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
I FIELDS, LONDON 
TRUSTEES : 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagie. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Master in Chancery 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., ERS. 
George Capron, Esq 

The Business and Interest of the Btonian ‘Assurance Company have 
been transferred to this Society. 

Policies in this Office are LNDISPUTABLE, except in cases of FRAUD. 

Persons who have been seen by a Medical Officer of the Society are 
not required to appear before the Direetors. 

“Free Policies’ are issued, at a small increased rate 
which remain in force although the Life red ma 
the World. 7 

Policies do not become void by'the Life assured going beyon#l the 
prescribed limits,—so far as regards the interest of Third Parties,— 
provided they pay the additional Premium, so soon as the facts come 
to their knowledge. 

Parties Assuring within Six Months of their last Birth-day, are 
allowed a diminution of Half-a-year in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to Young and Middle-aged 
Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without extra charge, 


Eeurry 


No. 26, LINCOLN 





of Premium, 
go to any part of 





| are unusually extensive. 


and 


Eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided at the end of every Five 
Years among the Assured.—aAt the first Division, to the end of 1849, the 
50 per cent. on the 


| Premiums paid. 





To SMART YOUNG ME N v vHO “WANT 


A HAT! Go to PARKER'S, opposite Shoreditch Church, where 





| You can choose from fifty different shapes of the Best Workmanship and 


| Style 





| 


| 


in London. A First Class Hat in every Prime Shape, 9s. 6d 
You are respectfully invited to select your shape from the window. 
Note PARKER'S, 128, Shoreditch, opposite the Church, 

and 40, Crawford-street. 


N ICHOLSON’S EL DORADO 
a 29, Ludgate-street. White Shirts, Six for 36s. ; 
New Patterns, Six for 30s.; El Dorado Collars, for once 
Cravats, 8s. 6d. per dozen. Boy's Shirts, all sizes, ws 
materials, and the best of workmanship. Hosiery, Glo 

N.B.—Samples of materials, and directions for s« of measurement, 
sent post-free. 


TARTLING NEWS for TRAVELLERS 
h and OTHERS. _— of the most re emarkable eases on record is 
DALTON’S 15s. DRESSING CASE. other, the DALTON DRES- 
SING CASE, mounted in Solid Silver, for 3 10s. These extraordinary 
faets—for faets they are—are small enough for the pocke rod © nough 
for the fastidious, and, although last not least, exchang+ cable if not 
liked. Old Cases repaired or taken in exchange. 

DALTON, 85, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


LE NNY “S BALBRIG GAN STOCKINGS 

ean only be purchased at BALBRIGGAN HOUSE, 33, Lombard- 

street, City. Families waited upon with samples on receipt of a post 
letter. 

“The Balbriggan hosiery, which obtained a prize medal at the Exhi- 
bition, has been introduced to the public by Mr. Glenny of Lombard- 
street, and there can be no doubt that, from the softness, elasticity, and 
beauty of the texture, which are equal to the finest silk, the stockings 
will soon beeome an article of very general use. It is remarkable that 
one dozen of these stockings weighs only seven ounces.”—Britannia, 
December 20. 

H ARD’S FARINACEOUS FOOD 

for INFANTS and INVALIDS.—This article. which for so many 
years has proved to be the best and purest food, contains those proper- 
ties which prevent acidity, assist digestion, and impart such health and 
strength to the infant and invalid that cannot be obtained from any 
other diet. 

Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, patent medicine vendors, grocers, 
tea-dealers, Italian warehousemen, and confectioners, in packets, at Is. 
and 2s. each; also family-cases, 7s. 6¢. Please to observe all genuine 
packets and cases are signed “ Jas. Hards,” and manufactured at the 
Royal Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR 

(as exhibited in the Fountain at the Crystal Palace), is far su- 
perior to Eande Cologne as a tonic and refreshing lotion for the Toilet 
or Bath; a reviving perfume, a pleasant dentifrice, and a powerful 
disinfectant for apartments and sick rooms. Its numerous useful and 
sanitary properties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. 
Price 2%. 6d. and 5s. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. RiMMeEt, 
street, Soho, London. 





SHIRTS, 
Coloured Ditto, 
and twice round 
mene good 






































39, Gerard- 


——— 


PR TreT TION FROM RA 

- >xy y 

*7OYLEY’S SCOTCH WOOL ‘LE N WARE- 

HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.'S 

Registered Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 35s. 

and 40s. The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 
Boat-cloaks, Military and Opera Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
charges, for Cash: A large Assortment of Scotch Woollen Searfs and 
Tweed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Eight quarter and other Clothe, 
Table Covers and D’Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 


H EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRA TED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains de- 
signs and prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different Bedsteads, in 
Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, Polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods. Also their priced List of Bedding. Their new 
warerooms enable them to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. 
They have also, in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of the 
best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which 
they have just imported. 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 











> . > a 

JA MES’S REGISTERED RAILWAY 
e TRUNK.—They are the strongest, lightest, and cheapest de- 
scription of Trunk that has ever been manufactured for railway 
Travelling. They are fitted up inside with a collapsible Hat case, Tray, 
Sliding Division, and Pocket. The Registered Collapsible Hat-case can 
be adapted to any other sort of Trun 

Drawings or any further particuld ars, will be forwarded to any party 
requiring them. A large assortment of hat-boxes, cases, and tin boxes 
for travellers to India; and every description of conveniences requ 
by travellers, at the Inventors, as below. 

JAMES, 102, Oxford-street (corner of John-street) ; 
Manufactory, 14, John-street. 


> - + . 
N OORE’S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
~ VENTILATORS, for Windows, Partitions, Stabling, Green- 
houses, &c., and for exportation, made to any size and form, from 
10s. upwards. The greatest amount of ventilation is obtained 
without draught—can be adjusted to any quantity—is unequalled for 
removing steam and smoke from rooms—and for the library, atelier, 
studio, music, and ball-rooms is essential, rendering the atmosphe: re 
clear and healthy even when gas or any other great amount of light is 
present ; preventing | headaches and nervous listlessness, so frequently 
attendant upon visiting crowded assemblies, and also upon study 
Improved Ventilators for Chimnies, Lists of Prices may 
be obtained on application. 
.B.—A Working Model forwarded by post, 
which will be returned on rece ipt of model. 
Manufactory, 38 and 39, Clerkenwell Close, I 
Church and House Clock Makers to the Hon 
Russian Government, and the Emperor of Chit 
Number of Church Clocks made by the above firm, 510; 
ocks, 13,000 





Air Flues, &c. 
upon receipt of 10s., 


ondor 
ond of Ordnance, the 





ditto, Hous” 
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in Two Vols. 8vo., price 11s., 
COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS, with Explanatory Notes. By WILLIAM WITHERS 
EWBANK, M.A., Incumbent of St. George's Church, Everton. 
London: J. W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 








In the press, 
\HRISTIANITY in its HOMELY ASPECTS. 
/ Discourses on various Subjects, delivered in the Church of St. 
Andrews, Marylebone. By ALFRED BOWEN EVANS. 
London: JOSEPH MASTERS, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 





New Work by the Author of “ Favourite Field Flowers.” 
Just published. To nse —— ted in Twelve “neg! Numbers, price 6d. 
oured plates. No. 

FLOWERS *f Re )M FOREIGN LANDS; 

their History and Botany, with concise Descriptions of their 
Native Regions. “By ROBERT TYAS, B.A., F.R.B.S., Author of 
‘ Favourite Field Flowers,” “ Flowers from the Holy Land,” “ Flowers 
and Heraldry,” ete. ete. 

HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 





Recently published, price 4s., cloth lettered, 
SOT + 7s 
HE CLASSICAL MANUAL; an Epitome 
of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, Anti- 
quities and Chronology. Intended for the use of Public and Collegiate 
Schools. Compiled by JAMES 8. 8. BAIRD, of Trinity College, 
Dublin; Assistant Classical Master, King’s School, Gloucester. 
“It is a useful book to the junior pupil, either for reference or study.” 
— Spectator. 
“A well-digested and useful little volume.” —Guardian. 
“A well-digested abridgment—clearly compiled.""—Britannia. 
“ A concise and well-compiled epitome.”—John Bull. 
“ Based on the best modern authorities, well arranged, and carefully 
got up.” —Atheneum. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Price One Shilling. 


. 19 Yr 
IBERTY: its STRUGGLES and 

4 TRIUMPH; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested by the late 
Revolutionary Movements in Europe. By the Rev. J. D. SCHOM- 
BERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author of “The Theocratie Philoso- 

hy of English History,” “Elements of the British Constitution,” 
« Political Prote estantism,” &c. 

“These spirited lines are addressed by an English Pastor to the 
English people and their rulers. They contain high counsel, delivered 
with dignity, earnestness, and affection; and the poem is as strongly 
marked by its good sense as itis by the elevated tone in which its tuneful 
lines are rendered.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versification 
varied ; the thoughts pure and original.”—Shropshire Conservative. 

London: Hope & Co., Great Marlborough-street. 








This day is published, the First Volume, in post 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 
gilt, with a Portrait of the Author, engraved by ROBINSON, from a 
Painting by HARLOWE, and a view of KELSO after TURNER, the 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN; 


with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Cor- 
respondence, during the last Forty Years, as Editor of the Sun news- 
paper, 1812-17, and of the Literary “Gazette, 1817-50, in connection with 
most of the eminent persons who have been distinguished in the past 
half century, as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &c, 
It is proposed to complete the work in Four or Six Volumes, to be 
published Quarterly. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





ENCYCL( ee A oe 4 7 ITANA, 
KT 


. Price 
MANUAL of METALLU RGY; or 

or PRACTICAL *TREATISE on the CHEMISTRY of the 
METALS. By JOHN ARTHUR PHILLIPS. 

Mineralogy, Mining, Mechanical Preparation of Ores, Construction 
of Furnaces, Economy of Fuel, the SMELTING of Iron, Copper, Tin, 
Lead, and other common Metals—the Processes for Crushing, Washing, 
and the Amalgamation of Gold and Silver Ores—and the important 
subject of ASSAYING—are treated of fully and practically. The work 
is illustrated by 216 Engravings, exhibiting the most approved Fur- 
naces and Machinery. 

GRIFFIN and Co., London and Glasgow. 


HE ALMOND TUMBLER PIGEON.— 

A Treatise on the Art of Breeding and Managing to be obtained 

of the Author, JOHN MATTHEWS EATON, 7, Islington-green, 
London. 

“No Arab of the Desert ever attended with greater care to his stud of 
thorough-breds, than does Mr. E. to his stud of Almonds, &c. The 
book contains everything that is necessary to teach us how to breed and 
rear to the utmost perfection,” &¢c.—Bell’s Life. 








Just published, 


A CHURCHMAN’S LETTER to the 
- PARISHIONERS of FROME, in Reply to “ A Pastoral Letter to 
the Parishioners of Frome, by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar.’’ 
By WILSON C. CRUTTWELL, Esq., Price 1s. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane ; HATCHARD, 
Piccadilly ; and SEELEY, Fleet-street. 


DR. NOAD’S CHEMISTRY. 

Just Pe l, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d. cloth, a New Edition, enlarged. 

‘; HEMICAL MANIPULATION and 
ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative, with an Introduction 
on Nomenclature, Formule, and Equivalent Proportions. By HENRY 
M. NOAD, Ph. D., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George's Hospital. 
Ropert BAL DWIN, Paternoster-row. 

The additions to this Edition, including Analytical Tables, Index, 
— other important matter, will be sold separately, price 4s. 6d. 
cloth 











: Just published, in 2 vols., 

= 
LICE OF FLEY; or the PE "RVERT and the 
4% soLpIER. By the Author of “ Confessions of a Hypochondriac.” 

“* Alice Offley will find many admirers."—Globe. 

“ A clever, lively novel is Alice Offtey. The story is exceedingly well 
told, and one of its greatest charms is the strong Protestant teeling 
that pervades it."—Weekly News. 

“We can recommend “lice Offley to the attention of all Staunch 
Protestants. The merit of this work consists in the graphic manner in 
which the fatal effect of Tractarian doctrines, on an impressible and 
unsuspecting mind, is sketched by the powerful pencil of an eye- 
witness of their undermining influence. The whole system of Rome's 
treacherous decoy-ducks is made patent to the world.”—Britannia. 


LOCHLIN DHU and other POEMS. By the 
same Author. In one volume. [In the press.] 
C, J. SKEET, 21, King Wililiam-street, Charing-cross. 





In one thick vol., the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 


MODE RN DOMESTIC MEDICINE.— 


A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, 
and mostefficacious Treatment of Diseases: with a Collection of ap- 
proved Prescriptions, Directions for Diet and Regimen : the means of 
affording Assistance in Accidents and other cases of Eme: ergency, 
Management of Children, Doses of ye &c. Forming a compre- 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Fami and Invalids, in the 
absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. GRA AM, M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

‘One object is prominently evident—the author's sincere desire to 
bead fit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the 
present to our readers, is only to — & proper regard for their 
welfare.” — Literary Journal, Feb. 184: 

2 “It is altogether deserv on "—London Weekly 
eview 

* Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the Eng- 
lish langusge. It is invaluable.”—Literary Times, April, 1852. 

Published by SIMPKIN and Co., Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 187, 
Piccadilly ; and TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by 


’ 








WORKS JUST a Se ag AND OAKEY. 
‘cap. 8vo., 
[HE Lost STEAMER ; a History of 


os 
Feap. 8vo. on with Portrai 


L EILA ADE, the J EWISH “CONVERT. 
"an authentic Memoir. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, ls, 6d,; paper 
IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN. 


N 
A By 8. W. PARTRIDGE, Author of “ Voices from the Garden. 
Second Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s, 


A SEQUEL to ‘the FEMALE JESU IT ; 
containing her Previous History and Recent Discovery. By Mrs 
S. LUKE, Author of “ The Female Jesuit.” 
mf To confirm the truth of the former volume, the names are in- 
sertec 
Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, with Engravings, 7s. 6d., 
HE FEMALE JESUIT; or, the Spy in 
the Family. A True Narrative of recent Events in a Protestant 
Household. 
London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edgware- 
road. 





HE ART-JOURNAL. The Volume for 1851 

is now ready. This Volume, with the Volumes for 1849 and 1850, 

form a complete Series of the ART-JOURNAL up to 1852, inasmuch as 

the earlier Volumes, under the title of ‘The Art-Union Journal,” do 

not necessarily form part of the work. The Vernon Gallery was com- 
menced in January, 1849. 

The Three Volumes, each published (bound) at One Guinea and a 
Half, contain one hundred and nine fine Engravings on Steel, six Prints 
in Colours, and two thousand Engravings on W: 

The Volumes may be ordered of — Bookseller in Town or Country. 


HE ART-J OURNAL ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, complete in One Quarto Volume, and containing 

upwards of fourteen hundred Engravings on Wood, may now be 
obtained of any Bookseller at the price of One Guinea, cloth ‘gilt. 

This Volume will be soon OUT OF PRINT; tt cannot be reprinted: and 
there is no question of its largely augmenting in value when classed 
among scarce works: those by whom it is required will therefore do 
well to obtain copies early. 

“It is at once interesting, useful, and beautiful;” a valuable re- 
minder of the Exhibition to those by whom it was visited, and equally 
valuable to those to whom the enjoyment was denied.” Wa beautiful 
book for the drawing-room, and . _ instructor for all classes.” 





CONDUCTED BY. MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for May, 
Price 1s., with Two elegant Engravi ings on Steel, will contain— 
Impre ssions of England in 1851, by Fredrika Bremer. 

Chronicle of Etheltied. 

Female Servants in the Bush, by Mrs. Trail. 
Palermo and the Feast of St. Rosalie. 

The Strange Gentleman, by Miss Winnard. 
Chikagou and Ionika, = ’ _ 


Complete in One Volume, Tati price 16s. cloth gilt, 


PPRANE FAIRLEGH ; or, SCENES from the 
LIFE of a PRIVATE PU PIL. .With Thirty Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

This popular and amusing work has, in the present edition, the ad- 
vantage of Thirty Original Illustrations from the inimitable pencil of 

George Cruikshank 


seiaines EDITION oF ONE ty a EACH. 


One Volume, 4 


In to., 

GUIDE TO FAME. LY. DEVOTION. By 
“4 the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D.; containing 730 
Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passages of Scripture, with appropriate 
Reflections. Also, an Appendix, comprising a great variety of Hymns 
and Prayers, to suit particular Days, Seasons, and events of Providence. 
The whole so arranged as to form the most complete and distinct 
Family Service for every Morning and Evening in the Year, ever pub- 
lished. It is embellished with Sixteen Engravings on Steel, after the 
Old Masters, and a superb Frontispiece. 

VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. BY MISS CORNER. 
Will be published early in May, in one volume, Demy 8vo., handsomely 
bound, price 10s. 6d., jNustrated with 11 Steel Engravings and 3 Maps. 


HE HISTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM, 


being the Histories of England, Scotland and Ireland; brought 
down to the present time. By Miss CORNER. 

London: DEAN and SON: ACKERMANN and Co.; LONG™AN and Co. ; 
SIMPKIN and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; TEGG 
and Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, by DEAN & SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. 


THE SCHOOL and FAMILY ELEMENTARY 

ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 1s. plain, or 2s. if coloured. 
ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE DRAWING; 
suitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUSTUS DEACON. 
Price 2s., with 8 pages of Illustrations. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
CORNER’'S ACCURATE HISTORIES, com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the present time, 
in addition to their general truthfulness, as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs of their 
history ; the volumes consist of 


CORNER'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; 
or with the Questions, 4s. New edition continued to the end of 1851. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with three 


Plates, and Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions, 3s. in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 
three Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, new and 
improved edition, with three Plates and Map, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 


CORNER'’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 


with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 3s. 
in clot 

The Questions to either of the above Histories, may be had, done up 
separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities, with Questions to each Chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire, 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, wig 

In same style, and as a companion - “ Rome,” 
CORNES: ad HISTORY OF GREECE, 

y the same Author, Accurate 

DENMARK, ‘sw a, and NORWAY, with a Plates 
and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
GERMANY ond the GERMAN EMPIRE, with three Plates 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
TURKEY, and. the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
GREECE, with three Plates and Map, 3s. 6d. 
POLAND _ the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, nwith three Plates, 
and a Map, 3s, 
ITAL ¥ ona ‘SWITZERL AND, with three historical Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, with two historical Plates and 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
A Prospectus of Miss CORNER'S Histories may be obtained, post free, 
on application to the Publishers. 
ondon: DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-strect; Law, Fleet-street; 
LONGMAN and Co., SIMPKIN and CO., HAMILTON and Co., 


including 


and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside; 





all Booksellers, 


Just TI lished, in One Volume 8vo., price 


HE RATIONALE OF DISCIPLINE, as 
nm in the High School of Edinburgh. By Professor 
Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN and STEWART. London: TAYLOR, WALTON 

and MABERLY; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 





wie ak OF THE CHEST. 
5s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 


D®. MADDOCK on DISEASES of the 
LUNGS, AIR PASSAGES and THROAT. 

“The treatment — out is simple and natural, and beyond all 
doubt singularly efficacious. We feel that we Loge ‘doing an act 0} 
kindness to thousands of our fellow. ig an 
immediate and careful perusal of this work.”— v Balen Herald. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Paternoster-row, and through any Bookseller. 


Just published, price WU. 1s. — in a handsome volume, imperial 8vo., 
richly decorated q 


FLOWER PAINTING, in Twelve Lessons; 


a Course of Instruction in which the whole art of Painting 
Flowers in Water Colours, from the simple Outline through every sub- 
sequent Stage of Progress, is both described and illustrated. The 
instructions in each progressive advance are confined to a single page, 
and so simplified as not to perplex the student with that needless 
quantity of reading usually found in drawing-books. The illustra- 
tions or models consist of a series of beautiful and popular flowers, 
drawn and highly coloured from nature, such as the rose, the iris, the 
narcissus, the Japan lily, the lilac, the primrose, the peony, the pansy, 
the antirrhinum, &¢., which the instructions will enable the student to 
imitate with the greatest accuracy, and so lead the way to drawing 
from nature. 

London: PAUL JERRARD, 111, Fleet-street. 


T° DEPOSITORS AND ACTUARIES in 

SAVINGS BANKS.—A perusal is invited of the new and important 
Plan of Industrial Life Assurance, which has been prepared for the 
purpose of extending the benefits of Life Assurance among the In- 
dustrial Classes. 

Applications for Prospectuses may be addressed to ARTHUR 
SCRATCHLEY, M.A., Actuary to the Western Life Assurance Society, 
3 Lamesa London, and Author of “ Observations on Savings 











Pepiblished by J. W. PARKER, 445, West Strand, London. Price 5s. 





COMPLAINTS OF THE SKIN. 


PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases illustrative, and Two Plates. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A. B.C. ” is probably right; at least our contributor is certainly wrong. 
Mr. Smith has confounded “ The Old Arm Chair” (which “ A, B. C.” 
states to be the composition of “ Eliza Cook,”) with “ My Own Fireside,” 

Mr. Alaric Attila Watts. The latter was the poem which touched the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and an extract from a letter of Sir Robert's to that 
effect will be found in the preface to Mr. Watts's “ Lyrics of the Heart 
and other Poems.” London, 1851. 

We do not determine wagers. 


Post-office Orders from the Country should be made payable to Mr. 
John Crockford, at the Strand Office. 


‘THE CRITIC, 
Fondo Literary Sournal. 


DICTIONARY OF LIVING AUTHORS AND 
ARTISTS. 


Ix this number of Tue Critic we commence 
the publication of the Dictionary proposed some 
time since. We had originally contemplated its 
publication in numbers, as a distinct work, but 
we found that the necessary information did not 
come in speedily or regularly enough for such an 
enterprise. But we can obtain sufficient to sup- 
ply two or three columns of each number of THe 
Critic with facts relating to contemporary 
genius, which have a permanent value, as well as 
a present interest, because they are obtained from 
the parties themselves, and not from hearsay. 
We shall be obliged by similar accounts of them- 
selves from all who belong to the classes to which 
the Dictionary is devoted; and it will be seen, 
from the manner in which they are written, being 
merely plain statements of facts, that the most 
fastidious need not hesitate to supply them, from 
any fear of being charged with egotism. 

















PRESERVATION OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


WE make a last appeal to our readers to exert 
themselves, before it is too late, to save from the 
destruction to which it is doomed, a building which 
might be employed for more practically bene- 
ficial uses than any structure the country has ever 
seen, and which might be made to contribute 
enormously to the instruction, the enjoyment, and 
the health of the people. 

It is a deep disgrace that such an edifice should 
be sacrificed to the convenience of a few persons 
who live near it, and the equestrians in the Park, 
for it is a melancholy fact that these are the 
objectors to its remaining, and the advantage of 
the whole community is to give place to the 
imaginary grievance of some three or four 
hundred persons who cannot endure that the 
vulgar crowd should be attracted, not over their 
path, for it does not obstruct that, but within the 
range of their vision. 

Let petitions be poured in upon the House of 
Commons without delay, and let each Elector who 
desires to preserve this mighty monument of 
Science, write to his Representatives, requesting 
their support of it. There is an Election in pro- 
spect, and, at such times, the wishes of Constituents 
are respectfully received. 








THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 





Tur new number of The Edinburgh is (if possible) 
duller than usual, and the literary eye, like 
Noan’s dove, vainly wanders over its watery 
surface, seeking some green spot on which to 
rest. Its most noticeable feature, indeed, is a 
little fly-slip inserted by the publishers, and 
which announces, with a dignified brevity worthy 
of the occasion, “that the MS. journals and 
papers of the late THomas Moore are in pre- 
paration for publication, and that they will be 
edited by the Right Honourable Lord Joun 
Russett” himself! Lord Joun is probably 
even more unfit to be the biographer of the gay 
and sparkling Moore than of the jovial Fox; 
but the Literary World opens wide its arms to 
receive an ex-Prime Minister, and hopes (espe- 
cially after the division of the other night,) that, 
in its calm haven, the noble author may long 
repose after the storms which have vexed his 
political career. Why should not Lord Jonny 
RUSSELL retire into private and literary life 1: 
some years at least, and devote himself to the 
composition of biographies of CHarLEs JAMES 


Fox and of THomas Moore? Why should he 
not pass down to posterity as one of those serene 
and venerable statesmen (so beautifully described 
in the novels of the late Mr. Warp,) who, with | buyer to rely? 





advancing years and defeated minorities, gladly 
exchange the sight of the red box for that of the 
green fields and woods, the blue book for Horace 
or Vircit, and to whom, in their solitude, young, 
aspiring politicians, bearing tidings of the busy 
metropolitan world of politics afar off, repair to 
seek encouragement and advice. On _ revient 
toujours & ses premiers amours ; will not the noble 
biographer of Lord Witt1am Russe “leave all 
meaner things,” and become once more “ one of 
ourselves? ” 


Bickers (what a happy name for a rebel and 
an underseller!)—Bickers refused to honour 
Stratheden House last Wednesday week with his 
presence, where and when the magnates of the 
publishing trade and chief booksellers from all 
parts of the kingdom assembled to meet Lord 
CAMPBELL, Dean Mitman, and Mr. Grote, and 
address them on the question whether the com- 
merce of literature is to be organised or be 
Chapmanised. Nothing could be more triumphant 
than the statement of Mr. Joun Murray on the 
alleged discrepancy between the practice of the 
Booksellers’ Association and the principles of 
Free Trade. It had been asserted that it is anti- 
Free Trade on the part of a wholesale vendor to 
dictate terms of subsequent sale to the retail 
dealer. Mr. Murray stated of Mr. Coppen with 
his calicoes, and of Mr. Bricut with his cheap 
carpets, that both dictated to the retailer the 
terms on which the latter was to dispose of them. 
Neither Mr. Coppen nor Mr. Bricur is averse 
to newspaper correspondence, and neither of them 
has contradicted Mr. Murray’s statement; so 
that it may be presumed to be a correct one; and, 
if so, what becomes of the Free Trade argument? 
The Times, indeed, has taken a stand against the 
booksellers; but may one put to it the following 
question? The Times, which is sold to the public 
at 5d., sells itself to the newsvenders at 4d, 
allowing the latter the 1d. (20 per cent.) for their 
trouble; just as the publishers allow the book- 
sellers 25 per cent. for theirs. Suppose some one 
newsyendor were to supply the public with The 
Times at 44d., and thus threaten to absorb the 
whole sale of The Times in the metropolis. Would 
not the leading journal at once step in and insist 
that it should be sold by all newsvenders at the 
same price? Alas! the illustrious Bickers 
refuses to illuminate the world on these points, 
and declares, like the late Duke of Newcast Le, 
that he will do what he likes with his own. The 
great CHAPMAN, too, was not present at Stratheden 
House, not having had “sufficient notice ”—or, in 
fact, time enough to prepare a speech. Whether 
CuapmMan, “unaccustomed as he is to public 
speaking,” will appear on the future day which 
Lord CamMpsELt has fixed for the hearing of the 
other side, is uncertain. Probably he thinks that 
his own article in The Westminster is invincible 
and incontrovertible. 

A “poor clergyman” writes to The Times com- 
plaining of the per-centage charged by the retail 
bookseller, and calling it the price of “ porterage.” 
Is a bookseller merely a porter? If so, the sooner 
the bookselling trade is destroyed the better: let 
it be amalgamated with that of the draper and 
the milliner, and let the “latest novelties” in 
dress and literature go down in the same box and 
to the same firm from London together. But 
surely the bookseller, even now, is much more 
than a porter. He has to keep a stock in hand, 
at the risk of depreciation and annihilation; and 
in that respect even he stands above the porter or 
the carrier. He is expected, moreover, especially 
in the provinces, to be aman of some taste and 
education, and to be able, in matters of purchase, 
to advise people who come into his shop with 
more money in their purses than book-knowledge 
in their heads. A book is not like any other 
article of merchandise, of which the purchaser 
can fairly judge by employing the sense of sight, 
smell, taste, or touch, as with prints, snuff, cheese, 
and flannel. One of two people must pronounce 
upon the book; the critic or the bookseller. And 
how few (alas!) of the reading and book-buying 
population of the empire take in a critical 
journal: how few (alas! once more) of the criti- 
cisms in newspapers are written by competent or 
impartial persons. Take Manchester, the centre 
| of a population of some two millions, a wealthy 

and a book-buying population fit to be compared 
| to that of Middlesex alone. How many Athe- 
| neums, Literary Gazettes and Critics are sold in 
| Lancashire? A very small proportion, I venture 
| to say, in comparison with the number of book- 

buyers. And on whose judgment, if not on that 
| of the bookseller’s is the Lancashire book- 
On the judgment of the local 











critic? Why, the only Manchester critic is an 
illiterate tailor, who now does not even trouble 
himself to pluck a quill from his goose, but is 
content with the occasional use of his shop- 
scissars! 

In truth, the question of the per-centage sinks 
into insignificance in comparison with the ques- 
tion: Shall the book-trade be organized? The 
book-trade is one of the few that can be easily 
organized. If regulations made by the great 
publishers are not agreed to, the account is 
stopped, and the bookseller must derive his sup- 
plies from the surreptitious sources of a CuarMAN 
ora Bickers. Now, it must be confessed, that 
the bookseller is not all that he might be. Any 
person, however illiterate, may set up a book- 
shop to-morrow, and in the article of old books, 
at least, fleece the public to any dupeable extent, 
while in the article of new he may persuade to 
the most injudicious purchases imaginable. The 
very barristers themselves are growing wearied of 
a system which admits into their body any person 
with a certain amount of capital. Why should 
not the booksellers be similarly wearied? Why 
should not the passing of a certain examination, 
the attendance on certain courses ‘of lectures on 
bibliography and the history and philosophy of 
literature be required from every bookseller? 
True: you cannot by law prevent a man in any 
case from setting up a book-shop, but you can 
stop his “ trade-ticket,” and so reduce him to the 
evel of a CHapMAN ora BIcKERS. 

The Leader tries to convert this into an author’s 
question. Certainly the system advocated by the 
Booksellers’ Association seems to bear hard on the 
author who publishes for himself. But ° ow few 
are there of such authors? And if you make the 
bookseller a mere porter, what chance has the 
obscure author of becoming known: is he to be 
left to the discriminating appreciation of illiterate 
tailors? And as to the charge which the same 
Journal brings against its opponents on this 
question, that they have nicknamed Messrs. 
CuapMan, Bickers and Co. “ undersellers,” has 
not The Leader vilified as Protectionists, men who 
are only carrying out in the book-trade, principles 
acted on by the twin Dioscuri of Free Trade, 
Messrs. Coppen and Bricut, in the disposal of 
flaunting calicoes and cheap carpets for the 
American market. As to The Leader's insinua- 
tion about “advertisements,” people that live in 
glass-houses should not throw stones: who writes 
in CHapman’s Review ? 

The debate the other night, in the House of 
Commons, on the so-called Taxes on Knowledge, 
has an interest for the literary world, in so far as 
the claims of authors are concerned, although, of 
course, its fiscal and political relations lie entirely 
out of my beat. It originated in a motion by the 
Right Honourable Tuomas Mitner Greson to 
repeal the taxes on paper, newspaper stamps, and 
advertisements. Mr. Grsson professes a regard 
for authors, and authors (or their wives) are 
sometimes to be seen at Mrs. Greson’s soirées- 
The Right Honourable gentleman, accordingly, 
assured the House that if the tax on paper were 
repealed, authors would be better remunerated. 
The publisher having the amount of the tax in 
his pocket, would pay his authors better, thought 
the Right Honourable gentleman. I fear, how- 
ever, that if the repeal of the tax benefited any- 
body, it would not be the author; if the publisher 
did not pocket the amount repealed and was forced 
by competition to expend it somehow, he would 
enlarge the size of his publication. Genius can 
command its own terms, but the Right Honourable 
gentleman should know that mere diligence is 
dependant for its reward on the immutable laws of 
supply and demand. Mr. Coppen followed in the 
same strain, which is becoming a very wearisome 
one. What practical grievance is there? One of 
Mr. CospEn’s daily penny newspapers even would 
cost some 30s. a-year, and for much less than 
that a working man may take out an annual sub- 
scription to a news-room and see all the high-priced 
newspapers of the day. Really Honourable gen- 
tlemen who wish to diffuse knowledge should 
think a little less of cheapness and a little more 
of goodness. The cheap mania (or Chap-mania) 
is a disease like any other. Let Messrs. Gipson 
and CoppeNn begin at home and in their own 
sphere. Parliamentary literature (blue-books and 
so forth) is dog-cheap, sold at cost price, and who 
buys it except the butter shops? Here are six 
hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen, with a power 
of getting at interesting information, such as no 
assembly in the world ever possessed; and the 
result is—the butter-shop! As to the remune- 
ration of authors, let Messrs. Grsson and Cos- 
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pEN read and ponder on the paragraph in last 
Saturday’s Atheneum which announces that the 
poet Rocrrs has presented to the British Museum 
the original deed by which “Joun Mutton, 
Gent.,” conveyed to “Samvuer Symons, Printer,” 
the copyright of Paradise Lost, in consideration 
of the receipt of five pounds sterling. Friend 
Bricurt gave his Temple lawyer 50/. to compile his 
book on the game laws: there is a great distance 
between Joun Minton and Joun Bricut! 

The Oxford University Commission has exa- 
mined its witnesses, completed its report, and 
presented it to Her Majesty. Let us hope that 
its recommendations, which are sure to be of a 
liberal kind, will be more or less adopted by the 


powers that be; and that the aristocracy of | 


England will no longer be shut out from elements 
of education which are proffered to the humblest 
in Mechanics’ Institutions. 

Mechanics’ Institutions, with their libraries, 
news-rooms, and lectures, are no insignificant 
phenomenon in the Literary World; and a large 
portion of the population gets all its literature 
from them. The causes of their decay and 
decline have been much discussed, but lie surely 
in what is the root of all decay and decline in this 
world—bad management. Conceited, fussy, and 
incompetent committees with 
the same stamp as a natural consequence, 


itinerant and casual quack lecturers instead of | 


permanent able ones, spasmodic excitement fol- 


lowed by collapse, and (under the circumstances | 


luckily perhaps), nothing but the voluntary 
principle to fall back upon. The Society of Arts, 
at the instigation (seemingly) of Mr. Harry 
CueEsTER proposes to infuse new vitality into 
these institutions by forming them into a 
voluntary union of which the society itself in 
London is to be the advising but not controlling 
head. Scientific diagrams and apparatus are to 
be circulated from London ; well-qualified lecturers 
to be recommended; it is impossible not to wish 
well to such attempts, but their success is very 
doubtful. 

A chance for French literary exiles presents 
itself. Just when doubts are beginning to be 
entertained here of the utility of British par- 
liamentary eloquence, the French Academy, at 
the instance of Count MonTALEMBERT, proposes 
a prize for the best essay on that very singular 
development of speech. As the essay is to be 
written in French, and as the judges are to be 
French, a Frenchman in England has naturally 
the best chance. 

Of forthcoming books of interest, not already 
announced in these columns, the number is not 
great. Here and there in the provinces, where 
no presiding critical spirit tames everything into 
monotony, there are some standing “ Curiosities 
of Literature.” Among these, isa Mr. Putaps, 
the Secretary of the Mechanics’ Institution at 
Huddersfield, who has written on everything from 
Scandinavia to Hindostan, and imitated everybody 
from CarLYLE to Tennyson. Of late, he has 
even appeared in the London market, and a little 
work of his, a biography of Ebenezer Elliot, will, as 
the critics in their mildest humour say, “ repay 
perusal.” This gentleman’s literary pseudonym 
is “ January Scarle,” and under it he is collecting 
his scattered contributions to be published as 
“Essays and Poems—with an elucidation of the 
Bhagvat Geeta,” which last seems rather out of 
the latitude of Huddersfield. Rising into higher 
regions, the literary reporter sees with satisfaction 
as at last “in the press” the long-promised col- 
lection by Sir Witt1Am Hamivton, the Professor 
of Logic at Edinburgh, of his metaphysical, 
literary and educational contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. Lamartine’s new periodical 
Le Civilisateur, is to step out of Mr. BenTLEY’s 
shop in an English dress as Memoirs of Illustrious 
European Characters, not a very accurate title, if 
I rightly remember the scope of LAMARTINE’s 
work, which surely includes the memorabilities 
of all the quarters of the globe. Politics, long 
condemned to be elaborated in the dust, heat, and 
noise of public assemblies, are gradually ascend- 
ing into the region of pure science; witness the 
titles of two forthcoming works:—Mr. CornwaLu 
Lewis’s Methods of Observation and Reasoning in 
Politics, and Mr. Mosgrey’s Political Elements ; 
or the Principles of Modern Legislation. Paris sent 
four eminent denizens to see the World’s Fair last 
year, and their collective reports are soon to be 
published by Mr. BentiEy, as: The Great Exhi- 
bition and London in1851, Surveyed by Dr. Lardner, 
M. Chevalier, J. Lemoinne, and H. Berlioz. 

Frank GRAVE, 





secretaries of | 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA.* 


Reign of George the Second. 1727—1760. 
CHAPTER Iv. 1727—1737. 
(Continued from page 375.) 

Tue Court of King Georce the Second was not 
distinguished for its patronage of literature or 
the polite arts. These were matters, indeed, 
which His Majesty neither valued nor under- 
stood. He is reported to have declared it to be 
| his royal opinion that “boetry and bainting” 
never did any good to him, nor to any one else. 
If history records truly, this piece of kingly 
criticism was most just, so far as regards the 
entire failure of all the arts to produce any 
effect on His Majesty’s understanding. The 
Queen, however, was a woman of highly cul- 
tivated mind, and considerable talent; and 
many persons of merit and genius in various 
departments received encouragement and pro- 
motion through her influence. 

The poet Gay had been noticed by the Queen 
when Princess of Wales, and it was at her desire 
that he wrote his fables for her son, WrLi1Am, 
Duke of Cumberland. On the accession of 
Grorce the Second, Gay flattered himself with 
the hope of promotion. In the commencement of 
1728 he produced The Beggar’s Opera, which was 
acted with great applause for several successive 
nights. Encouraged by its success, he wrote 
| Polly (a second part) in which, according to a hint 
| given in the last scene, “ Polly,” ‘“ Macheath,” 
| and some of the other characters, are transported 
| to America; but, as the new piece was going to 
| be rehearsed, a prohibition came from the Lord 
| Chamberlain. This, however, caused Gay to be 
| regarded as a persecuted man by the ministers 
from some political motive, and his cause was at 
once warmly espoused by the opposition; among 
whom, the Duke and Duchess of QuEENSBERRY 
were forward in offering to him their aid and 
protection. 

In a letter written by Gay to Dean Swift, from the 
| Duke of Queensbury’s, in Burlington Gardens, and 
| dated March 18, 1729, Gay tells him, “You must 
undoubtedly have heard that the Duchess [of Queens- 
bury] took up my defence with the King and Queen in 
the cause of my play, and that she hath been forbid the 
Court for interesting herself to increase my fortune by 
the publication of it without being acted. The Duke, 
too, hath given up his employments (which lhe would 
have done if the Duchess had not met this treatment) 
upon account of ill usage from the ministers; but this 
hastened him in what he had determined. 

“The Duchess of Queensbury’s answer to the King 
and Queen upon her being forbid the Court, delivered 
by the Vice-Chamberlain in writing, upon his scrupling 
to carry it by word of mouth: 

“* The Duchess of Queensbury is surprised and well 
pleased, that the King has given her so agreeable a 
command as forbidding her the Court, where she has 
never come for diversion, but to bestow a very great 
civility upon the King and Queen. She hopes that by 
so unprecedented an order as this, the King will see as 
few as she wishes at his Court, particularly such as 
dare think or speak Truth. I dare not do otherwise, 
nor ought not. Nor could I have imagined but that it 
would have been the highest compliment I could pos- 
sibly pay the King and Queen to support Truth and 
Innocence in their House. “€C, QUEENSBURY. 

“* PS, Particularly when the King and Queen told 
me they had not read Mr, Gay’s play, I have certainly 
done right then to justify my own behaviour, rather 
than act like his Grace of Grafton, who has neither 
made use of Truth, Honour, nor Judgment in this whole 
affair, either for himself or his friends;’” (Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Bibl. Birch.) 


During the autumn of the year 1728, great 
disturbances took place in different parts of the 
country, particularly in the West of England, 
owing to tumultuous mobs going about to pull 
down the turnpikes, which were at this time first 
erected. In London and Westminster, robberies 
in the streets prevailed at this period to a great 
extent, so that the government were obliged to 
issue a proclamation for their suppression. 

In Cornwall, too, though from different causes 
| to that which produced the outbreaks in the other 
districts, the spirit of insubordination appears to 
have been excited to an alarming extent, which 
was displayed principally among the miners in 
| that part of the country. The following is from 
| a private letter to the Attorney-General, Sir 
| Puixie YorkE, by his brother-in-law, Mr. Jones, | 
| of Penzance: 


| * By George Haxnris, Esq., Author of the “Life of Lord | 


Hardwicke.” 
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We are att present in this county in a kind of Civill 
War, ye Tynners being up in most parts carrying off 
Corn wherever they find it, breaking open houses, and 
destroying every thing they meet with; threatening to 
burn ye Towns in case of Resistance. 

We have seen severall Justices with a number of men 
armed this week att Penzance, the Tynners having sent 
word they would fire ye Town, and ransack our Deanery 
if opposed; but on finding we were so well provided for 
them, they went to St. Ives, where they were warmly 
received, three or four of them being kill'd on ye spot, 
and a great many wounded. They now threaten Revenge, 
ye consequence of which is much dreaded: (Hardw. 
MSS. Wimpole.) 


In Scotland, the highlands at this period seem. 
to have been in a very lawless condition. The 
activity of Lord Lovat at this time in quelling 
the turbulent spirits who infested this part of the 
country, and his loyalty in carrying out the act 
for disarming the highlanders, are thus recorded 
in The Craftsman of December 7th, 1728. 


Inverness, November 15.— Our prisons are now 
crowded with thieves brought in by the Independent 
company, commanded by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Lovat, who lately made an expedition into the far high- 
lands, at the head of above sixty men of his company, 
by whose vigilance in discovering the common haunts 
of those rogues, twenty-six of them were secured in 
the space of six days, by dividing his company into 
small parcels, and marching them into different countries : 
but they had not that good success in finding any arms, 
tho’ all care imaginable was taken for that purpose; the 
acts made for disarming the highlands having had this 
desired effect. Thus we owe our safety to these salu- 
tary laws, and the good dispositions made by Gen, 
Wade for their execution. 


The following story was alluded to, during a 
debate which took place about this time in the 
House of Commons, by the speakers on the oppo- 
sition side, in proof that the spirit of disaffection 
to the Protestant interest was not extinguished 
in the nation. The old conduit in Cheapside 
being ordered to be pulled down, to make that 
street more commodious, a petition was pre- 
sented to the Common Council by some citizens, 
desiring leave to erect a statue of King William 
in the same place, at their sole expense, which 
was refused. And upon this occasion one of the 
Common Council made use of this remarkable 
expression—“ That to consent to such a request 
would be only removing one nuisance to set up 
another.” 

On the 16th of February, 1731, died abroad, the 
highly gifted but misguided exiled Bishop ArrER- 
BuRY. His remains were brought to London and 
interred in Westminster Abbey, of which he had 
been the dean. 

In a letter to a lady, written shortly before his 
death, and dated Paris [/SS. Brit. Mus.], the 
exiled Bishop says, “that he has been very ill, 
almost to death, but is at length recovering, and 
that Mr. Morrice, with his little family, have 
been paying him a visit.” He then proceeds: 


The partridges, madam, were good, and came per- 
fectly sweet, though at a time when such relishing 
things were forbid me, and when, indeed, I had little 
appetite for them. I ventured, however, to taste these 
in spite of rules, and preserv’d acouple of them by 
potting, that I might, when I grew better, taste them 
more freely; as I shall do ere long. I made your com- 
pliments as you directed to Mr. Morrice, who desired 
me to return his. Miss Molly grew much healthier and 
fatter by the small-pox. Miss Charlotte ayl’d nothing 
all the while she was with me. They are return’d for 
English education, which, in my mind, is preferable to 
that of France. 


In another letter which Arrersury wrote to 
his son, which is undated, are contained the fol- 
lowing admirable observations and advice: 


I thank you for your letter, because there are mani- 
fest. signs in it of your endeavouring to excel yourself, 
and by consequence to please me. You have succeeded 
in both respects, and will always succeed, if you think 
it worth your while to consider what you write, and to 
whom, and let nothing, though of a trifling nature, pass 
your pen negligently. Get but the way of writing 
correctly and justly, time and use will teach you to write 
readily afterwards. Not but that too much care may 
give a stiffness to your stile, which in letters is by all 
means to be avoided. The turn of them should be 
always natural and easy, for they are an image of 





private and familiar conversations. I mention this with 
respect to the four first lines of yours, which have an 
air of poetry, and do therefore naturally resolve them- 
selves into blank verse. The rest is as it should be; 


| and particularly there is an air of duty and sincerity in 
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it, that if it comes from the heart, is the most accep- 
table present that you can make me. With these good 
qualities, an ineorrect letter would please me; and 
without these the finest thoughts and language would 
make no lasting impression upon me. The Great Being 
says, you know, Give me thy heart; implying that, 
without it, all other gifts signify nothing. Let me 
conjure you, therefore, never to say anything, either in 
a letter or common conversation, that you do not think; 
but always to let your mind and your words go together, 
even on the most slight and trivial occasions. Shelter 
not the least degree of insincerity under the notion of a 
compliment; which as far as it deserves to be practised 
by a man of probity, is only the most obliging and 
civil way of saying what you really mean, and whoever 
employs it otherwise, throws away truth for good 
breeding.—(Brit. Mus. MSS. Bibl, Birch.) 


Dr. Bircu records in his Diary, on the au- 
thority of Lord Botincsroxe, that ATTERBURY, 
after he left England, became an avowed infidel. 
(Harris's Life of Lord Hardwicke.) This is, 
however, at variance with the profession which he 
made among his friends; and on the death of 
Mrs. Morrics, his daughther, who expired in his 
arms, he composed a prayer which is printed 
among his works. His sermons, both for style 
and sentiment, must ever command admiration. 

This year the King paid a visit to his Hano- 
verian dominions. On Saturday, June 3rd, His 
Majesty went to Greenwich, and embarked on 
board The Carolina yacht for Holland. On Satur- 
day, June 10th, he landed at Helvoet-Sluys, in 
Holland, about three in the afternoon, having 
been a week on his voyage, by reason of contrary 
winds. He proceeded directly on his journey to 
Hanover, and was pleased to order a pension of 
501. per year to Mr. Goopwiy, the pilot who | 
landed His Majesty a day sooner than the Dutch | 
pilots could promise. On Tuesday, September | 
the 26th, His Majesty having embarked on the | 
24th at Helvoet-Sluys, where he waited from the 
16th for a fair wind, landed at Gravesend from on 
board The Carolina yacht, having first knighted 
the commander, Captain CuHartes Harpy, under 
the royal standard of England. From thence he 
proceeded in Her Majesty’s body coach, and 
passed through London about five o’clock in the 
evening on his way to Kensington. 

On Wednesday, the 27th, there was a great 
appearance of nobility at Kensington, to compli- 
ment His Majesty on his safe arrival. At noon | 
a general council was held, when the Queen | 
resigned her commission as guardian of these 
realms, and received the thanks of the council | 
for her prudent and wise administration. 

From the following passage in a letter from the 
Duke of Newcastite to Sir Puirie Yorks, | 
written on the Ist of June, 1732, in which he 
directs him to prepare a proclamation, or do what 
else he may consider proper for the occasion, it 
appears that the Government were at this time | 
again under some, though no very serious, appre- | 
hensions of the plague being introduced into this | 
country. 


The Plague has been for some time to a great degree | 
at Tripoli, which makes it necessary that care should | 
be taken to prevent infection from being brought hither | 
by ships and goods coming from those parts.—(Hard- | 
wicke, MSS., Wimpole.) 

From the various public journals of this period | 
it appears that, during the month of July, 1733, 
the grand juries assembled in several counties, 
took into consideration the nomination of gentle- 
men to represent them in the Parliament to be 
chosen next year, in which they generally had | 
regard to those that voted against the tobacco 
scheme; and where any were nominated of dif- 
ferent sentiments, the strongest opposition imagin- 
able was set on foot, and measures were taken to 
show their strength and numbers on each side. 
According to the same authority, the minister’s 
treatment in Norfolk was much more flattering 
than what he had lately experienced in London. | 


On Sir Robert Walpole’s arrival at Great Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, he was received by the corporation in their 
formalities, under the discharge of the cannon, and con- 
ducted to the Guild Hall, where the mayor delivered him 
a patent, constituting him High Steward of the corporation 
for life, in a silver box; on which Sir Robert made a very 
handsome speech. Afterwards a most sumptuous enter- | 
tainment was provided for him by the corporation, and all | 
possible marks of respect shown him. On his preceeding 
to Norwich, he was met about three miles off that city 











} 





horsebaek, and a great train of coaches, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of a very numerous body of people, 
and was presented with his freedom in a gold box, on 
which occasion he made a very elegant speech, and 


| 
| 
by the bishop, dean, clergy, near 1,000 citizens on | 
| 


| judge had been “ dangerously ill of the bruises,” 


| c 


promised to promote their trade in general, and par- 
ticularly the woollen manufacture. Horace Walpole 
and Walter Bacon, Esqrs., were nominated candidates 
for that city against the next election. Robert Coke 
and William Morden, Esqrs., for the county, by a vast 
appearance of gentlemen and freeholders. However, 
Sir Edward Ward and Mr. Branthwayt were put up in 
opposition for the city; Sir Edmund Bacon, of Gar- | 
boldisham, and Mr. Woodhouse for the county, who had | 
all the signs of a strong interest. | 


Another of the journals records, however, that— 


Mr. Joseph Kells, of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, who was 
seized in the Court of Requests for hissing at Sir R. 
Walpole, and raising a riot, &c., was admitted to bail 
ina recognizance of 5001.; being asked if he was not 
hired to come to Westminster, said he came to solicit | 
against the excise. 


This was probably during the period of the 
debate in the House of Commons on the famous 
excise scheme of the great minister, which raised 
so fierce an agitation against him at the time 
that, in the apprehension of some of his friends, 
his life was actually endangered. 

One of the journals of this time contains also 
the following piece of intelligence respecting the 
prime minister :— 

July 2.—On Saturday, the Right Honourable Sir | 
Robert Walpole, accompanied by several persons of dis- | 
tinction, set out for his seat at Houghton Hall, in 
Norfolk, for about three weeks, and, during his. stay 
there, will keep open house. 


An announcement of a less agreeable character | 
is contained in another journal of this period: 


On Sunday last, a fire broke out at Houghton Hall, 
the seat of Sir Robert Walpole, in Norfolk, which burnt 
one room, together with the furniture that was therein; | 
but, by timely assistance, it was extinguished. It was 
occasioned by the carelessness of a servant. 


The following accident is recorded as occurring | 
to another great public functionary and member of 
Parliament—the celebrated Sir Jospru JEKYLL: 

Yesterday, in the evening, his Honour, the Master of 
the Rolls, crossing Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was rode over 
by a boy who was airing an horse there; by which | 
accident he was much bruised. 

A subsequent notice states that the learned 





but that he was then “on the mending hand.” 
This accident led to the inclosure of the ground 
in the square, and the formation of the beautiful | 
gardens which still exist there. 
One of the public journals mentions that “a | 
Parliament or chamber of the Societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple will be held in the next | 
term for removing all vagrants and idle persons 
out of the several staircases thereto belonging.” | 
A horrid murder of three women was about | 
this period committed in Tanfield-court, in the | 
Temple, by a woman, who was afterwards exe- | 
cuted at the end of Fetter Lane, close to Fleet | 
Street. | 
The following intelligence respecting a public | 
functionary of the North is also from the journals: | 


The Hangman of the Royal Burgh of Jedburgh, in | 
the shire of Roxburgh, in Scotland, having deserted his 
office contrary to his agreement with the magistrates of | 
the said Burgh, they have advertised a reward of 41. to | 
whoever shall secure and deliver him up. 


An important event in the life of a Scottish | 
nobleman of distinction, and of whose subsequent 
career we shall have much to say, is thus re- | 

orded :— 

London, July 5.—Last week, the Right Honourable 
Simon Lord Fraser, of Lovat, was married at Rosmeath, 
in the shire of Dumbarton, to the Honourable Miss 
Primrose Campbell, daughter to the late John Campbell, 
of Mamore, and cousin German to his Grace the Duke 
of Argyle and Greenwich, a young lady of great beauty 
and merit. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


In the low moaning of the mournful wind 
I seem to hear a voice, that says to me 
“Go forth upon the waters! thou art free 

To urge thy barque wherever thou canst find 

Man's track, or meet the smiles of womankind!"”— 
Alas! such paths are desolate,—to be 
No more foot-trodden by my destiny, 

Which long hath left the shores of life behind ! 
—Hope speaketh in a whisy er, that becomes 
Like thunder in my ear; like thunder, too, 

The sounds are drowned in rain! No ship have I 
Of safety in the surge ! no sea that booms 
Round islets, full of friends! The wind, still true, 

Is mournful as it moans—the voice a perjury ! 


A LIFE-DRAMA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 202.) 
SCENE THIRD.—Antique Room. Watrer pacing up and 
down. 
WALTER. 

Thou Day beyond to-morrow! though my life 
Should cease in thee, I’d dash aside the hours 
That intervene to tag thee quicklier here 
Again to meet he ‘a the windy woods! 
When last we met she was as marble, calm : 
I, with thick-beating heart and sight grown dim, 
And leaping pulses and loud ringing ears, 
And tell-tale blood that rush’d into my face 
And blabb’d the love secreted in my hea: t 
She must have understood that crimson speech, 
And yet she frown’d not. No, she never frown’d. 
I think that I am worthy to be loved. 
O could T lift mine eyes into her sight, 
As an old mountain lifts its martyr’s cairn 
Into the pure sight of the holy heavens! 
Would she but love me, I would live for her ! 
Were she plain night I’d pack her with my stars. 
My spirit, Poesy, would be her slave, : 
T’would rifle for her ocean’s secret hoards 
And make her rough with pearls. If Death’s pale realms 
Contained a gem out-lust’ring all the world, 
I would adventure there, and bring it her. 













































































My inmost being dwells upon her words, 

** Wilt trim a verse for me by this night week ? 
Make it as jubilant as marriage bells, 

Or, if it please you, make it doleful sad 

As bells that knoll a maiden to her grave, 

When the spring earth is sweet in violets, 

And it will fit one heart, yea, as the cry 

Of the lone plover fits a dismal heath.” 

I'll write a tale through which my passion runs, 
Like honey-suckle through a hedge of June. 

A silent isle on which the love-sick sea 

Dies with faint kisses and a murmur’d joy. 

In the clear blue the lark hangs like a speck, 
And empties his full heart of mmsic-rain 

O’er sunny slopes where tender lambkins bleat, 
And new-born rills go laughing to the sea, 

O’er woods that smooth down to the southern shore, 
Waving in green, as the young breezes blow 
O’er the sea sphere all sweet and summer smells, 
Not of these years, but by-gone minstrel times, 
Ot shepherd-days in the young world’s sunrise, 
Was this warm clime, this quiet land of health ; 
By gentle pagans filled, whose red blood ran 
Healthy and cool as milk—pure simple men : 
Ah! how unlike the swelterers in towns, 

Who ne’er can glad their eyes upon the green 
Sunshine-swathed earth ; nor hear the singing ris, 
Nor feel the breezes in their lifted hair. 


A lovely youth in manhood’s very edge 

Lived ’mong these shepherds and their quiet downs ; 
Tall and blue-eyed, and bright in golden hair, 

With half-shut dreamy eyes, sweet earnest eyes! 
They seem'd unoccupied with outward things, 
Feeding on something richer. Strangely, oft, 

A wilder’d smile lay on his noble lips. 

The sunburnt shepherds stared with awful eyes 

As he went past; and timid girls upstole 

With wond’ring looks to gaze upon his face 

And on his cataract of golden curls ; 

Then lonely grew, and went into the woods 

To think sweet thoughts, and marvel why they shook 
With heart-beat and with tremors when he came, 
And in the night he fill'd their dreams with joy. 

But there was one among that soft-voiced band 

Who pined away for love of his sweet eyes, 

And died among the roses of the Spring. 

When Eve sat in the dew with closéd lids, 

Came gentle maidens bearing forest flowers 

To strew upon her green and quiet grave. 

They soothed the dead with love-songs low and sweet ; 
Songs sung of old beneath the purple night, 

Songs heard on earth with heart-beat and a blush, 
Songs heard in Heaven by the breathless stars. 


Thought-wrapt, he wander’d in the breezy woods 
In which the Summer like a hermit dwelt, 

And laid him down by the old haunted springs 
Up-bubbling ’mid a world of greenery ; 
Shut-eyed, and dreaming of the fairest shapes 
That roam the woods, and when the aatumn nights 
Were dark and moonless, to the level sands 

He would betake him, there to hear, o’er-awed, 
The old Sea moaning like a monster pained. 
One day he lay within the pleasant woods 

On bed of flowers edging a fountain’s brim, 
And gazed into its heart as if to count 

The vein’d and lucid pebbles one by one, 
Up-shining richly through the crystal clear. 
Thus lay he many hours, when, lo! he heard 
A maiden singing in the woods alone 

A sad and tender island melody, 

Which made a golden conquest of his soul, 
Bringing a sadness sweeter than delight. 

As nightingale, embowered in vernal leaves, 
Pants out her gladness to luxurious night, 

The moon and stars all hanging on her song, 
She pour’d her soul in music. When she ceased 
The charmed woods and breezes silent stood 

As if all ear to catch her voice again. 

Uprose the Dreamer from his couch of flowers 
With awful expectation in his look, 

And happy tears upon his pallid face. 

With eager steps, as if toward a heaven, 

He onward went, and lo! he saw her stand, 
Fairer than Dian, in the forest glade. 

His footsteps startled her, and quick she turn'd 
Her face,—looks met like swords. He clasp'd his hands 
And fell upon his knees; the while there broke 
A sudden splendour o’er his yearning face ; 
*Twas a pale prayer in its very self. ; 
«I know thee, Lovely Maiden!” then he cried, 
‘“‘T know thee, and of thee I have been told: 
Been told by all the roses of the vale, 

By hermit streams, by pale sea-setting stars 
And by the roaring of the storm-tost pines ; 
And I have sought for thee upon the hills, 

In dim sweet dreams, on the complaisant sea, 
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When breathless midnight with her thousand hearts 
Beats to the same love-tune as my own heart. 

I’ve waited for thee many seasons through, 

Seen many Autumns shed their yellow leaves 

O’er the oak roots, heard many Winters moan 
Thorough the leafless forests drearily. 

Now am I joyful, as storm-batter’d dove 

That finds a perch in the Hesperides, 

For thou art found. Thou ! whom I long have sought, 
My other self! Our blood, our hearts, our souls 
Shall henceforth mingle in one being, like 

The married colours in the bow of Heaven. 

My soul is like a wide and empty fane, 


SCIENCE. 


A Manual of Metallurgy, or Practical Treatise on the 
Chemistry of Metals. By Joun ARTHUR PHILLIPS. 
London: Griffin & Co. 


WE have already several times introduced to our readers 
volumes forming a portion of the new Cabinet Edition 
of the famous Encyclopedia Metropolitana, which is 
now in course of publication, each volume being com- 
plete in itself, although forming a part of the series. 
The latest we have received is the treatise whose title- 
page we have extracted above, and which has been care- 
fully revised and almost re-written, so as to bring down 
the information to the present state of science. The 
plan pursued by Mr. Puixuies is to present the facts in 





the order in which a knowledge of them is required, the | 


crude ores being traced from the mines in which they 
occur, through the various mechanical and metallurgic 
elaborations which they subsequently undergo before 
the metal is obtained. To enable the student to distin- 


guish the metals by their crystallographic as well as by | 
their chemical characters, a short chapter on crystallo- | 


graphy is introduced, and as it is necessary that he 
should be familiarly acquainted with the composition 
and properties of the various fuels employed in furnace 
operations, another chapter is devoted to natural and 
artificial fuels. Assaying is treated with great atten- 
tion. The text is thickly interspersed with illustrative 
woodcuts. 
to all whom its subject interests. 








Mr. W. H. Lzeps has issued a second edition of his | 


Rudimentary Architecture, for the use of beginners. 
—The5thnumber of The Museum of Classical Anti- 
quities, contains an interesting essay on “‘ The Progress 
and Decay of Art;’’ an account of some excavations 
by Captain Cavicira, in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Sphinx, and a report on a House at Pompeii, of 


We can confidently commend this volume | 


Sit thou in’t like a god, O Maid divine ! 

With worship and religion t’will be filled. 

My soul is empty, lorn, and hungry space ; 

Leap thou into it like a new-born star, 

And t’will o’erflow with splendour and with bliss. 
More Music! Music! Music! Maid divine! 

My hungry senses, like a finch’s brood, 

Are all a-gape. O feed them, Maid divine! 
Feed, feed my hungry soul with melodies !” 
Thus like a worshipper before a shrine 

He earnest syllabled, and rising up 

He led that lovely stranger tenderly 

Through the green forest toward the burning west. 











He, never by the maidens of the isle 

Nor by the shepherds, was thereafter seen 
’Mong sunrise splendours on the misty hills, 
Or stretch’d at noon by the old haunted wells, 
Or by the level sands on Autumn nights. 


I’ve heard that maidens have been won by song. 
O Poesy, fine sprite! I'd bless thee more 

If thou would'st bring that Lady's love to me 
Than immortality in twenty worlds. 

I'd rather win her than God’s youngest star, 
With singing continents and seas of bliss. —— 
Thou day beyond to-morrow, haste thee on! 














and, in the course of another ten years, we may 
expect to receive a new library of English 
Histories, or of such fragments of History as are 
indicated by the title-pages of three out of the 
four works named above. Let us give a hearty 
welcome to all of them. If too numerous to be 
| read, they will be useful for reference. Each will 
contribute something to our store of knowledge— 
some new facts, some new views of men and of 
affairs, some new lessons of political wisdom or 
social ethics. It is wonderful how the same things 
present different shapes and complexions as seen 
by different eyes. Macautay, Hoitanp, Mac- 
| GREGOR, and RoresucK, whom we have already 
| noticed, will paint as many different pictures of 
| the same incident, and deduce as many different 
lessons from it, yet each in perfect good faith, 
with honest desire to ascertain and record the 
very truth. Only by correcting each by the other 
can the reader expect to be correctly informed. 
But then there is the opposite danger to be feared, 
| that, confused amid the divergency of views, 





| the reader may reject all, and prefer either a state 
| of scepticism, or a bigoted devotion to some older 
| teacher, faith in whom he finds to be more com- 
| fortable and convenient than exploring a library 
| to weigh conflicting statements and opposite 
| deductions from the same facts. 

Lord Hoxxiann’s Memoirs of the Whig Party 
| were written many years ago, while yet he wasa 
| young man, and it exhibits the usual faults of 
| youth and inexperience. The character of the 
writer is, however, even thus early impressed 
; upon the work. The genial temperament, the 
| warm heart, the kindliness that were so conspicu- 
ous in his after life, are visible in these his youth- 
ful portraitures of men and parties, and in the 


| entire absence of that uncharitableness with which 


which there is a minute description, illustrated by many | 


woodcuts and engravings.—— From Mr. J. B. Roperts 


we have received some Short Hints to the Student in | 


Architecture, which appear to be thoroughly practical. 


| tinguished a member. 


He has added some useful annotations on the Art of | 


Architectural Mensuration.——The first number of a 
new periodical, entitled The Book of the Garden, by 
Mr. Cuarues M‘InTOsuH, is before us. It is to con- 
tain the most complete instructions for the management 


From the specimen before us, it promises to be the 


partizans are wont to pass judgment upon oppo- 
nents. There is, indeed, a manifest partiality for 
the School of Politicians of which he was so dis- 
His admiration for his 
uncle, CHARLES JAMES Fox, is unbounded ; but 
we feel that it is natural and becoming in him, 


| and we excuse while we make allowance for it as 
| we read. Modestly naming the work “ Memoirs,” 


most useful work of its class that has yet appeared.—— | 


Alastor, or the New Ptolemy, is a new theory of the 
universe. The author boldly attacks HumBpoxpr and 


HERSCHEL, as maintaining doctrines which he asserts | 
to be ‘‘inconsistent in themselves and incompatible | 


with the phenomena of the universe.” He denies the 


entire theory of gravitation, with ingenuity, certainly, | 


but with arguments that admit of easy answer. They 
who are curious on the matter should consult the 
volume.——From the Rev. C. T. Watkins we have 


; ; : | he has disclaimed for it any aspirations to be 
0 s gravings. ; . ; 
f a garden, profusely illustrated with engravings | esteemed a formal history, and we have no right, 


therefore, to judge it as such. But, taking it as 
the author has called it, and reviewing it as such, 
we can commend it to the notice of the reader as 
a book of considerable interest, not a little of 
which is due to the large amount of original 


| anecdote and recollection which the position of the 


received a Lecture on Geology, in which the principles | 


of the science are clearly and neatly expressed. 





HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the Whig Party during My Time. By 
Henry Ricnarp Lord Hotitanp. Edited by 
his Son, Henry Epwarp 
Vol. I. London: Longman and Co. 

The History of the British Empire from the Acces- 
sion of James the First. By Joun Macerecor, 
M.P. London: Chapman and Hall. 


so Sul afer 7 
History of England and France under the House of repeated the injunctions he had given me before, and 


| said once or twice, ‘‘ You have done quite right—you 


Lancaster. 


Four histories have issued from the press in as | 
many months. The fame acquired by Macauray | 
has wrought the usual effects of popularity and | 
profit, and already there is a crowd of adven- | 
turers in the same field, exploring the same mine. | 
Rumours are abroad of many more to follow, | 


London: Murray. 





| 


| illness. 
Lord Ho.uanp. | meas 


| leaders of the Whig party. 


author has enabled him to collect, relative to the 
A few of these will 
show the manner in which the task of authorship 
was performed by Lord Houianp. 

He gives an elaborate account of 


THE LAST HOURS OF FOX. 


Tt was not long ere he was tapped a second time. In 
the morning of the 7th of September he grew much 
worse, and Mrs. Fox sent for me over to Chiswick, 
which I did not quit till after the termination of his 
One day he sent for me, and reminded me of 
my promise, not to conceal the truth. I told him that 
we had been much alarmed, but that he was better. I 
added, however, that he was in a very precarious state, 
and that I must acknowledge his danger, though I per- 
haps over-stated it from a fear of allowing myself 
to deceive him after the promise I had given. He then 


will not forget poor Liz: what will become of her!” 
As he had now been twice apprised of his danger, and 
seemed to me to have said all that he wished, I hence- 
forth endeavoured to encourage his hopes as much as I 
could, and infinitely beyond my own judgment of his 
situation. He was, however, somewhat stronger and 


easier that night; he conversed more than he had done 
for some time: seeing his servant in the room, he spoke 
to me in French, and his thoughts still dwelt exclu- 
| sively on Mrs. Fox. “Je crains pour elle,” said he; 
| “ a-t-elle la moindre idée de mon danger? si non, quelle 
| souffrance pour elle!” answered him (what was in- 
deed the truth) that she was sufficiently aware of his 
| danger to prevent the worse termination of his illness 
| being a surprise; but that she had not been so de- 
| sponding that morning as my sister, General Fitz 
| Patrick, and others; and I ventured to add, “ et & cette 
| heure vous voyez qu’elle avait raison;” for in spite of 
| what I then said to you, “dabit Deus his quod finem.” 
“ Aye,” said he, with a faint smile, “but finem young 
one, may have two senses.” Such was our last con- 
versation. He spoke, indeed, frequently in the course 
of the next thirty-six hours, and he evidently retained 
his faculties unimpaired; but he was too restless at one 
time, and too lethargic at others, to keep up any con- 
versation after that evening, which I think was the 
11th of September. About this period of his illness, 
Mrs. Fox, who had a strong sense of religion, consulted 
some of us on the means of persuading Mr, Fox to hear 
prayers read by his bedside. I own that I had some 
apprehensions lest any clergyman called in might think 
it a good opportunity for displaying his religious zeal, 
and acquiring celebrity by some exhibition to which 
Mr. Fox’s principles and taste would have been equally 
averse. When, however, Mr. Bouverie,a young man of 
excellent character, without pretension or hypocrisy, 
was in the house, I seconded her request, in the full 
persuasion that by so doing I promoted what would 
have been the wishes of Mr. Fox himself. His chief 
object throughout was to soothe and satisfy her. Yet 
repugnance was felt, and to some degree urged, even to 
this, by Mr. Trotter, who soon afterwards thought fit to 
describe with great fervour the devotion it inspired, and 
to build upon it many conjectures of his own on the 
religious tenets and principles of Mr. Fox. Mr. Bou- 
verie stood behind the curtain of the bed, and in a faint 
but audible voice read the service. Mr. Fox remained 
unusually quiet. Towards the end Mrs. Fox knelt on 
the bed and joined his hands, which he seemed faintly 
to close with a smile of ineffable goodness, such as can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. Whatever 
it betokened, it was a smile of serenity and goodness, 
such as could have proceeded at that moment only from 
a disinterested and benevolent heart, from a being loving 
and beloved by all that surrounded and by all that 
approached him. From that period, and not till that 
period, Mrs. Fox bore her situation and apprehensions 
with some fortitude; and I have no doubt that her 
confidence in religion alone enabled her to bear the 
scene which she was doomed so soon to undergo. 
During the whole of the 13th of September, no hopes 
could be entertained. For the last two hours of his 
existence his articulation was so painful and indistinct, 
that we could only occasionally catch his words, and 
then very few at a time. The small room in which he 
lay has two doors, one into the large saloon, the other 
into a room equally small adjoining. In the latter Mrs. 
Fox, during the last ten days, constantly sat or lay 
down without undressing. Her bed was within hearing, 
and indeed within a very few feet of that of Mr. Fox. 
The doors were always open, for the weather was ex- 
tremely hot. Of those who had access to him during 
the last melancholy days, it was at any one moment 
a mere accident who were actually in the bedchamber 
with him, who were pacing the adjoining rooms, or 
giving vent to their grief in the distant corners of the 
apartments. Each was actually by his bedside during 
some part of the day, all, of at least seven or eight 
persons, were constantly within call of the room in 
which he lay or in attendance upon him. The im- 
pression, therefore given (whether intentionally or not, 
I cannot say) with respect to the persons present at his 
death, in Mr. Trotter's book is quite incorrect. The last 
words which he uttered with any distinctness were, “ I 
die happy; ” and “ Liz,” the affectionate abbreviation in 





which he usually addressed his wife. He attempted, 
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indeed, to articulate something more, but we none of us 
could accurately distinguish the sounds. In very few 
minutes after this fruitless endeavour to speak, in the 
evening of the 13th of September, 1806, he expired 
without a groan, and with a serene and placid coun- 
tenance, which seemed even after death to represent the 
benevolent spirit which had animated it. 


And thus he contradicts a popular story as to 
THE DEATH-BED OF PITT, 


A tale relating to the cireumstances of his death 
was fabricated by Mr. Rose, and delivered in his place 
in Parliament. As Mr. Rose was his intimate associate 
and steady partisan, and his account was uncontradicted 
in the House, it might very reasonably obtain credit 
with posterity. Mr. Pitt was represented by this 
unscrupulous and injudicious encomiast to have ex- 
claimed, in the agonies of death, “Save my country, 
save my country!” and then to have gone through his 
devotions and taken the Sacrament with the most 
fervent and edifying piety. In all this there was not 
one word of truth: for some days before his death his 
fever had rendered him nearly insensible, and during the 
last twenty-four hours he was actually speechless. As 
to religious observances, he at all times complied with 
the customs of the world, but neither felt nor affected 
any extraordinary zeal or devotion. Mr. Canning was 
disgusted at the effrontery of Mr. Rose, and left the 
House, after observing to his neighbour that the value 
of historical testimony was impaired by seeing that a 
lie could pass uncontradicted in the presence of hun- 
dreds who knew it to be false. 


A lively description is given of 
GRATTAN’S FIRST SPEECH. 


He rose in a house prepared to laugh at him, in the 
face of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning, both of whom had 
treated him with scorn, and with a manner and voice 
much exposed to ridicule everywhere, but more especially 
so in an asserably which had never been familiarized to 
it, had no experience of the sense and genius by which 
these defects were redeemed, and has, at all times, been 
remarkable for great reluctance in confirming reputa- 
tions for oratory elsewhere obtained. When he rose 
curiosity was excited, and one might have heard a pin 
drop in that crowded house, It required, indeed, 
intense attention to catch the strange and long deep- 
fetched whisper in which he began; and I could see 
the incipient smile curling on Mr. Pitt's lips, at the 
brevity and antithesis of his sentences, his grotesque 
gesticulations, peculiar and almost foreign accent, and 
arch articulation and countenance. As he proceeded, 
however, the sneers of his opponents were softened into 
courtesy and attention, and, at length, settled in delight 
and admiration. }‘r. Pitt beat time to the artificial 
but harmonious cadence of his periods, and Mr. Can- 
ning’s countenance kindled at the brightness of a fancy, 
which in glitter fully equalled, in real warmth and 
power far exceeded, his own. Never was triumph more 
complete. 


These are the particulars of the famous 
PITT AND TIERNEY DUEL. 


It was fought on a Sunday, a circumstance which 
gave a handle to much vulgar abuse against Mr. Pitt. 
He did, indeed, urge the necessity of fighting imme- 
diately if at all, because it was not proper for one in his 
situation to maintain any protracted correspondence on 
such a subject. Never did two men meet more ignorant 
of the use of their weapons. Mr. Pitt, on being cau- 
tioned by his second to take care of his pistols, as they 
were “hair triggers,” is said to have held them up, 
and remarked that “he saw no hair.” They fought 
near a gibbet on which the body of the malefactor 
Abershaw was yet suspended; and I have been assured 
by a person, whom anxiety about the event, of which 
he had been apprised, had drawn to the place, that in a 
gravel pit within a few yards of the ground, an assigna- 
tion of a very different sort between a lover and a 
compliant mistress completed this group of human life. 
Mr. Tierney’s second, General Walpole, leaped over the 
farze bushes for joy when Mr. Pitt fired in the air. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Macerrcor on 
his achievement. ‘The two volumes before us are 
but a fragment of the huge whole contemplated by 
the title-page. The first is entirely occupied with 
a review of the Progress of England, from the 
Saxon period to the death of Cuartes I. The 
second commences with the Protectorate, and it is 
at this point that the formal history really com- 
mences, the whole of the first volume being merely 
introductory. The reader will, perhaps, be 
enabled to form some estimate of the number of 
feet of bookshelf that will be required to contain 
the remainder of this promised History of the 
British Empire, when we inform him that the 
volume, of more than 600 pages, comprehends a 
period of just seven years, from January 30th, 








1649, to October 23rd, 1655. True, the narrative 
is considerably expanded by disquisitions, intro- 
duced wherever an excuse could be found for 
them, and sometimes without excuse; but, re- 
membering the growing demands upon the 
historian’s attention with every succeeding reign, 
and the constantly increasing temptation to 
philosophise as he approaches times having: a 
nearer connection with his own. and, therefore, 
more fruitful of illustration, we may oppress the 
imagination with a shadowy vision of the count- 
less pages which, if Mr. Macerecor should 
enjoy the long life and leisure we trust he may, 
his readers will be compelled to encounter, should 
not their patience or their pockets fail them. 

But truth compels us to say that Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR is not equal to his task. He wants pic- 
torial power; he is tedious and heavy; his 
composition is laboured, and yet incorrect, 
verbosity being substituted for eloquence. A 
certain inaccuracy, or rather want of definite de- 
sign, is apparent throughout. ‘The best and most 
readable portion of the work is the introduction, in 
which the author appears in the character of re- 
viewer, for which he is much better qualified than 
for that of historian. A single passage will suffice 
to show this: 


The manufactures and trade of the kingdom were in 
a mean condition; and a pestilence—probably the 
Asiatic cholera—which traversed Europe, from the 
East, carried off multitudes, and, according to some au- 
thorities, half, to others one-third, of the inhabitants of 
England. In London it is recorded that 57,000 
perished. The seaports complained that their vessels 
were seized for the wars, and that their trade was 
ruined. 

The lands of England were, until a much later 
period, chiefly under pasture or forests. Arable lands 
were rudely cultivated nearly altogether for the proprie- 
tors, and by the labour of their villeins. If the harvests 
were reaped in peace, they were afterwards frequently 
carried off by robbers in the sheaf, or when threshed 
out. There were no vegetable, nor fruit, nor flower 
gardens; no orchards, apples, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, or stone fruits. Although robberies were 
greatly diminished, they still prevailed; and the Kingof 
Cyprus, when he visited Edward III., was, with his 
whole retinue, stripped of their apparel and plundered 
of their effects in open day on the high road. Many of 
the barons headed the robbers; and, although the laws 
against them were severe, they were frequently par- 
doned instead of being executed by the king. 

We find at that time that the commons ascribe the 
nnmerous robberies, rapes, and murders, to the protec- 
tion which malefactors received from the barons, and the 
latter from the king. 

Laws, it is true, were made against luxury, and, in 
order to promote manufactures, prohibiting the wearing 
of any but English woven cloth; and the exportation of 
the latter and of English iron was prohibited. 

Wool, leather, skins, butter, tin, and lead were the | 
only exports; and the first only to any value, the sale of | 
which was limited to certain towns in England, and 
afterwards to Calais, to which place only those articles 
could be exported; but from which none but foreign 
traders were allowed to take them away. No voyages 
were made by the English as far as the Baltic until the 
middle of the fourteenth century, nor till about a bun- 
dred years afterwards to the Mediterranean. Instead of 
English shipping trading in security, single vessels 
could seldom venture to put to sea without being 
taken by pirates. Among those pirates it unluckily 
happened that there were often found to be English- 
men. 

We need not be proud of the conquests of Edward 
III. or Henry V., unless we cherish a gratification in 
unjust wars, in laying countries waste by fire and sword, 





in impoverishing and slaying the inhabitants, and in 

losing the countries and towns conquered as rapidly as | 
they were taken. As for the feats of English yeomen 
beyond the Pyrenees, the Black Prince led them to 
force a tyrant, Peter the Cruel, on the throne of Castile | 
and Leon. | 





It is, we believe, no secret in the literary circles, 
although the fact does not appear to have found 
its way into the journals, that the History of the 
House of Lancaster is a juvenile, or at least an 
early, production of the fertile and various pen of | 
Lord Brovenam; and as such it will be perused 
with interest, even were its intrinsic merits less 
than they are. It is written in the o/d rather than | 
in the modern historical style, minutely learned, | 
stately in tone, formal in everything. The wealth 
of words, the vigour of expression, the fertility of | 
illustration, the power of invective, that dis- | 
tinguish the oratory of the illustrious author, are | 
visible even in this early effort of his versatile 
genius. He writes with a purpose—to strip war of | 








its blazonry by exhibiting its naked hideousness, 
and heroes of their laurels, by showing the price 
of human misery at which they are purchased. 
Our space will not permit of a more detailed 
description of a work which has many claims 
upon the attention of our readers, and, as a 
specimen of its style, we take a single extract. 


THE SIEGE OF ROUEN. 

As the blockade continued, the sufferings of the 
wretched inhabitants became truly deplorable. Their 
numbers are probably exaggerated by contemporary 
writers, but they must have greatly exceeded a hundred 
thousand; for beside the townspeople, many had taken 
refuge within the walls when driven from other places, 
and bringing their property with them for protection 
against the depredations of the English troops. The 
siege, too, began just before the harvest; so that there 
was less than the ordinary supply of provisions. One 
of the first precautions taken by the commandment, 
Gny le Bouteillier, was to send twenty thousand destitute 
persons out of the town; many women and children 
were thus thrown upon the enemy’s hands; but Henry 
directed his troops to send among them a shower of 
arrows, the bows slightly drawn, in order rather to 
frigiten them back into the town than to hurt them. 
The miserable creatures, as might easily have been fore- 
seen, were unable to regain the place, and took shelter 
in the ditches; where they remained for days in the 
utmost distress, many of the women being actually 
taken in labour while thus exposed. It is said that 
the groans of this wretched multitude at length moved 
both the assailants and the garrison, so as to obtain 
from the former a supply of food, and from the latter 
leave to return. The sufferings of the people in the 
town were truly dreadful. Every animal, how disgust~ 
ing soever, that could be eaten, was devoured ; not horses 
alone, and asses, but dogs, cats, rats, mice. But of 
these the supply was necessarily limited, and all kinds 
of skins and leather were greedily seized on in the vain 
hore that nourishment might be extracted from them. 
Thus the pangs of hunger were soon exchanged for 
those of sickness, the constant follower in the train of 
famine; and contemporary historians paint in the most 
dismal colours the wretchedness which now prevailed; 
the air filled with howling and groans, the houses and 
streets with the dead and the dying; robust men 
prostrate, as if paralyzed; women frantic from the un- 
happy fate of their offspring; infants clinging to the 
breasts of mothers already dead; maidens prostituting 
themselves for a morsel of bread; and other scenes not 
to be commemorated lest disgust should be mingled with 
pity. Nor was it the least of the evils which fell upon 
this unhappy city, that the law lost all its force, and 
whether maddened with hunger or with passions of a 
more guilty origin, the common people regarded no 
rights of person or of property as sacred. For five long 
months did this misery endure, and above thirty 
thousand were cut off beside those who perished by the 
sword. 

The courage of the besieged was of the very highest 
order and of every kind. No opportunity was left un- 
improved of engaging the enemy when it was possible 
to sally forth and combat. But the more rare and more 
difficult virtue of fortitude also shone conspicuous. 
When Henry, reckoning upon the effects of their un- 
paralleled sufferings, intimated that he would grant no 
terms, and required them to surrender at discretion, they 
with one voice refused, and desired that their agonies 
might continue, preferring to sink under hunger and 
pestilence rather than trust to the mercy of one quite 
capable of delivering them over to the executioner. To 
one of their deputations he gave for answer, that they 


| deserved their fate, because by their resistance they flew 


in the face of Heaven, which had plainly decided in his 
favour by the victories he had been allowed to gain. To 
another, he complained bitterly of a prelate who had 
preached against him, and on whom he vowed he should 
be revenged: nor was his vow broken. ‘The garrison, 
thus treated and thus threatened, resolved to make one 
great and Jast effort, as every application at Paris for 
help was met with the statement that the civil war 


| required all the troops which could keep the field. They 


determined to undermine the wall for many yards, and 
to prop it with timber, which being set on fire, and 
bringing down the stones, would leave a large gap, by 
which their whole armed force might rush, and in a 
compact body cut its way through the besieging army, 
trusting to chance for the saving of their wretched lives. 
The rumour of this desperate but formidable design 
reached Henry, and he allowed them to capitulate, 
though upon terms very different from those which their 
gallant defence deserved. All property was to be safe, 
provided the owner swore allegiance to England. The 
persons and possessions of those who refused were to te 
at the King’s mercy. A sum of nearly half a million 
was to be paid; one moiety within ten days, the remain- 
der in five weeks. The whole personal property, to the 
very ornaments of their uniforms, was to be taken from 
the brave garrison; and this cruel and insulting stipu- 
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lation was so rigorously enforced, that the officers were 
stripped as they marched ont; and hence those who 
came behind and witnessed this outrage cast into the 
river such things as they could not conceal about their 
persons. Finally, seven individuals were exempted from 
the amnesty granted. One of them, the leader of the 
Commons, Allan Blanche, Henry caused to be beheaded 
immediately after the surrender; another, the prelate, 
of whom mention has been made, ended his days ina 
dark and loathsome dungeon. The payment of ransom 
enabled the rest to escape with their lives. 

When Henry entered the town, with a splendour and 
a pomp which formed a mighty contrast to the condition 
of his miserable conquest, he first of all proceeded to 
the cathedral, and, kneeling at the great altar, com- 
manded the priests to sing a Te Deum for his success. 
It is unnecessary to inquire what must have been the 
effect of this pious scene upon the unhappy people, the 
victims of his sordid and bloodthirsty ambition, when 
now they beheld him profaning their church and insult- 
ing its pastors by his orders to thank Heaven for the 
unexampled sufferings he had been permitted to inflict 
upon themselves and their native land. 


In this short notice of three histories, we have 
not attempted anything in the shape of a formal 
review, our only purpose being to introduce them 
to our readers in the record of literature which it 
is the purpose of Tur Critic to preserve, as more 
minute criticism must be sought in the monthly 
and quarterly reviews, whose more ample space 
will permit of disquisition. We are compelled 
almost to confine our notices to such a deseription 
of a book as will enable the reader to judge for 
himself if it be adapted to his wants or attractive 
te his tastes. 








The Life of Taou-Kwang, late Emperor of China ; 
with Memoirs of the Court of Peking. By the 
Rev. Cuartys Gurziarr. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 

Tuis history, by one who had enjoyed such un- 

equalled opportunities for making familiar 

acquaintance with the government and the people 
of China, has much disappointed us. We had 
looked for a great deal that should be new as well 
as authentic, in relation to a country to which 
curiosity is turned with an eagerness that is 
stimulated rather than satiated by the accounts 
that, from time to time, reach us through travel- 
lers fortunate or enterprising enough to penetrate 
the great wall of exclusiveness with which the 
Celestial Empire shrouds itself from the gaze of 
foreigners. Mr. Gurziarr has added little to our 
knowledge, perhaps because his work was incom- 
pleted at the time of his death, and was but the 
outline or sketch of his contemplated history, 
and not the history itself, for we observe that 
dates are seldom given, and that names are much 
more abundant than is altogether agreeable to 

a reader who is looking for an amusing narrative. 
The immensity of this empire astonishes the 

more as the numbers that express it are detailed. 

According to Mr. Gutztarr, its area is 60,000 

geographical square miles. Its people comprise 

one-third of all the inhabitants of the earth. Yet 
is this enormous territory governed by the despotic 
will of one man, of course through the medium of 

a bureaucracy, which there, as in France and 

Austria, is the real many-headed tyrant, the 

nominal despot having no power but through 

this centralization, which, in fact, establishes a 

petty despotism in every district, obedient to the 

bigger despotism of the province, itself constrained 
by the central despotism of the officials at the seat 
of empire. The man who last held the strings of 
this organization is described by Mr. GurzLarr 
as a stupid, but rather good-natured, creature. 

That such rule is neither very quiet, nor very safe, 

will be apparent from the following: 


= China is a very extensive empire; and though the 
whole nation uses the same character to express its 
ideas, and obeys the same Sage in its institution, 
still there is frequent collision, strife, war, and rebellion. 
Foreigners who know nothing about the internal state 
of the country, are apt to imagine that there reigns 
lasting peace. Nothing is, however, more erroneous: 
insurrections of villages, cities, and districts, are of 
frequent occurrence. The refractory spirit of the peo- 
ple, the oppression and embezzlement of the mandarins, 
and other causes, such as dearth and demagogues, 
frequently cause an unexpected revolt. In these cases, 
the destruction of property and hostility against the 
rulers of the land (especially if these have been tyrants) 
is often carried to great excess: there are instances of 
the infuriated mob broiling their magistrates over a 
slow fire. On the other hand, the cruelty of govern- 
ment when victorious, knows no bounds: the treatment 
of political prisoners is really so shocking as to be in- 


credible, if one had not been an eye-witness of these 


inhuman deeds. One of the most common evils in 
China is starvation. The population is very dense; 
the means of subsistence are, in ordinary times, 
frequently not above the demand; and it is therefore, 
nothing extraordinary to witness, on the least failure of 
the crop, utter wretchedness and misery. To provide 
for all the hungry mouths is:impossible; and the cruel 
policy of the mandarins carries their indifference so far, 
as to affirm that hunger is requisite to thin the dense 
masses of people. Whenever such a judgment has 
come upon the land, and the people are in want of the 
necessaries of life, dreadful disorders soon arise, and the 
most powerful government would not be able to put 
down the rising and robberies which are committed on 
the strength of the prevailing misery. There seems to 
be a total change in the peaceful nature of the inha- 
bitants, and many a patient labourer turns fiercely upon 
his rich neighbour, like a wolf or a tiger, to devour his 
substance. No one can have an idea of the anarchy 
which on such occasions ensues, and the utter demoraliza- 
tion of the people. Yet as soon as relief is afforded, 
and a rich harvest promises fair, the spirit of order 
again prevails, and outrages are put a stopto. The 
people then combine, arm themselves, and proceed in 
thousands to catch marauders like wild beasts. No 
mercy is shown on such occasions, and the mandarins, 
on account of their weakness, cannot interfere. Scenes 
of this description very often occurred, without giving 
rise to severe reflection on the character of Taou-kwang’s 
administration. 


This was the terrible effect upon the prosperity 
of China, of 
THE OPIUM WAR. 


Disaster had followed disaster up to the end of 1841, 
still the warlike spirit was not yet extinct. Some great 
men, who had derived their information respecting 
European affairs from Chinese colonists who visited the 
Indian Archipelago, brought forward a plan for defend- 
ing China on a large scale, and carrying the war into 
Great Britain. To effect this, it was first necessary to 
create a fleet thrice as numerous and strong as that of 
the English, and to station these immense vessels near 
Singapore and Anjeer, to intercept all the ships on their 
way to China, and thus annihilate the British fleet 
piecemeal, before it reached its destination. To obtain 
materials for ship-building, the forests of China were to 
be felled; but in order to provide models of ships for 
the grand design, English men-of-war had first to be 
taken. There was another suggestion equally sagacious, 
which was nothing more or less than to march an army 
| of 300,000 men right through the deserts of Siberia and 
| Russia to London, and thus put a stop to all further 
| operations! These projects were sent to Taou-kwang, 
who admired the ideas, but feared that their practical 
execution was fraught with insurmountable difficulties. 
| As no river in his Empire had been secure against 
| foreign invasion, and all edicts against barbarians proved 
ineffectual, Taou-kwang began to tremble for his capital; 
which could be approached very closely with small iron 
steamers, leaving only a few hours’ route by land-car- 
riage. Hou-chunn, the general at Peking, who stood 
in as high estimation amongst his countrymen as Ney 
did amongst the French, then suggested to build a 
steamer that would carry six thousand men, half divers 
and half gunners, and that could be worked at the rate 
of a mile in a few minutes. With this extraordinary 
vessel he was ready to face the whole British fleet; the 
moment he came in sight of it, the divers were to jump 
| into the water and bore large holes in the bottoms of 
| the men-of-war, whilst the gunners were to keep up an 
incessant fire. Striking as this plan appeared, Taou- 
| kwang doubted its practicability; for he had previously 
| given orders to build some line-of-battle ships, and the 
officer entrusted with the behest, instead of executing 
| the order, had committed suicide. Imitation steam- 
ships had likewise been attempted; and though exter- 
nally they resembled the foreign vessels in every respect, 
there was no steam-engine to put the paddle-wheels in 
.motion, and the paddles had to be turned like a tread- 
mill. Many of the works thrown up to keep off the 
barbarians had been erected by public contributions, the 
subscribers expecting to be raised to high rank for their 
money.. Large bodies of militia were also raised by 
some spirited individuals. The people, however, losing 
all confidence in their government, and becoming even 
distrustful of the aid of tueir gods, to whom they had 
first applied with such assiduity, soon became weary of 
lavishing money in a senseless war; millions upon 
millions had therefore to be taken from the national 
treasury. 

















Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. By AGNES StRICKLAND. A new Edition 
in 8 vols. Vol. 7. London: Colburn & Co. 

"Tae publication of this new and enlarged edition of 

| Miss SrrickLAND's history in the pleasing form of 

| biography has proceeded with regularity, and is now 








drawing to a close. Great additions have been intro- 
duced into it from public and private sources that have 
been generously opened to the authoress since the first 
appearance of the work, and corrections have been made 
where further investigation has disclosed error in the 
original narrative. This edition is not only enlarged 
and improved, but it is handsomer in form, and chea' 

in price, and embellished with portraits of all the Queens. 
The volume before us contains the Biography of Mary II., 
queen regnant, and consort of William III., and it 
abounds in new and curious informstion upon the 
domestic life of the Court in those days. 
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Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. Based 
on Family and State Papers. By Hepwortu 
Dixon. London: Chapman and Hall. 1852. 


Historicat fiction has till recently been a 
ment of literature diligently cultivated in England, 
and from its rise in Scorr’s Waverley, to its 
decline in Butwer’s Harold, it has been the 
means of procuring us a great deal of innocent 
amusement, and not a little positive instruction. 
But of late years there have been unmistakeable 
indications (and Paternoster Row has shaped its 
course accordingly,) that public taste was setting 
in against historical fiction, chiefly, perhaps, from 
a motive wholly creditable to it. Allowing for 
the capricious changes to which public taste, as 
well as public opinion, is subject, we cannot help 
ascribing to a more important cause the disrepute 
into which the historical novel has fallen. That 
more earnest spirit of enquiry and reflection 
which is so powerfully modifying our dealings 
with the present, whether we are doers or 
thinkers, is extending itself, we believe, to: the 
treatment of the past. The great and memorable 
men of bygone ages are now the objects of a 
curiosity and interest too serious and sincere to 
allow them to be introduced into imaginary nar- 
ratives of the adventures of a pair of imaginary 
lovers; and even the talent of a WaLtER Scorr 
would not now reconcile the public to a merely 
operatic treatment of the heroes and heroisms.of 
his country. The consequence is, that fiction: 
forbidden the past, is concentrating its energies 
once more upon the present; and there are no 
lack of symptoms that it is fast being driven even 
from that, probably to employ itself for a time in 
weaving airy pictures of the future. 

There is, however, springing up into unwhole- 
some activity, a class of writers who, without 
talent enough for fiction, or genius enough for 
history, combine what is worst in the former with 
what is lowest in the latter, and graft, as it were, 
the style and manner of Mr. G. P. R. James on 
the narrative barrenness of The Annual Register. 
An artist of this class does not call his. book a 
novel or a romance, but, perhaps, a “historical 
biography,” nor does he even directly introduce 
fictitious personages of his own creation. He 
selects for his hero some notable man who has 
not had a life written of him for fifty years or so; 
he skims whatever past biographies exist, and 
even dips a little into the history of the period. 
Nay, if the hero’s birthplace be within easy rail- 
way reach, the author takes a trip to it, note-book 
in hand, and if there be any descendants surviving, 
asks for information. about their “great ancestor.” 
All that is really interesting about the latter has 
been collected and. printed probably long ago; 
but there are parish registers from which 
names, &c., of his brothers and sisters, uncles.and 
aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers, and so 
forth, may be gleaned; and retailing these gives 
an air of research. To avenge himself for all 
this trouble, our author, when he sits down to the 
task of composition, avails himself of the novelist’s 
licence, and dips his brush in the novelist’s palette, 
He is-omniscient. and omnipresent. He becomes 
a G. P. R. James to his hero. He knows all his 
hero’s thoughts, sentiments, affections, hopes, 
from: the day on which the hero donned his first 
jacket to the hour which closes his aged eyes. 
Tf the hero be a favourite of his author’s, he is the 
best, the bravest, the wisest of mankind. Every: 
place he has been in deserves a page of descrip- 
tion, every incident, however trivial, that occurred 
to him is to be expanded into a chapter. If he 
was a man of action who lived long ago, and 
scarcely spoke a sentence or wrote a line that has- 
survived, so much the better: there is nothing to 
contradict you. When you begin your narrative, 
lull your reader into a fatal security by an infinite 
parade of authorities about the most trivial mat- 
ters. He will think you a man of the most 
scrupulous research, and the most reliable 
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veracity; and on the strength of references to influences,” reminds one fercibly of the live | “ publicly declared ” himself to be such in days 


obscure parish registers respecting the names of 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, you may afterwards, 
without being suspected, hazard the most un- 
founded statements about everybody and 
everything. 

Drxon’s new Life of Blake is a work of this 
class. From the very excellence of its subject, 
we have read it with more indignation perhaps 
than such a performance was worth. In pre- 
sence of the philanthropic cant of the day, one 
could tolerate Drxon’s inflated laudations of 
Howanp, and of the noisy, pushing, and cunning 
Pexn. But that the brave and modest BLake 
should be puffed and paraded a Ja Gzorak Rosrns, 
is really too bad. Yet, by those who are not 
troubled with such susceptibilities, the book will 
be read with an amusement of which even we 


ourselves must confess to have been occasionally | A» the most part, silent. * * * 


conscious during its perusal Drxon, as the 
critics say, “never flags.” He has such a per- 
petual fund of audacity, absurdity, and incon- 
sistency, and is withal so destitute of humour, so 
unaware of the figure he is cutting, that his 
sternest reprobator cannot forbear a frequent 
smile. 

With these qualities, moreover, there is dis- 
—_ in Drxon’s book a certain calculating 

isingenuousness, which, on subjects of impor- 
tance, may render him dangerous with those of 
our younger readers who may peruse, for the 
sake of its facts, this life of one of England’s 
worthies. It is rarely that Drxon’s frequent 
expressions of praise or blame can be suspected 
to be heartfelt or sincere; but an exception may 
be made in favour of his railings against Crom- 
WELL, for whom he entertains a very natural and 
welcome abhorrence. CromweEtt, at least, has 
escaped Dixon’s praises. Let us begin our few 
specimens of the ‘“ Beauties of Drxon” with a 
passage or two from him respecting CRoMWELL 
and BuaKke. 

CroMWELL dissolved the Rump on the 20th of 
April, 1653; BiaKxe being, as Drxon himself 
asserts, “ cruising with twenty ships between the 
Friths of Forth and Moray,” while his colleagues, 
Monx and Deans, were “ with eighty sail in the 
Downs,” where, says Drxoy, “they witnessed 
and acquiesced in Cromwe.v’s dispersion of the 
Long Parliament, and in his assumption of 
supreme power.” Now mark the following 
paragraph :— 

On the famous 20th of April, 1653, Blake was 
quietly cruising with twenty ships between the Friths 
of Forth and Moray, when the troopers marehed down 
to Westminster and cleared the House. Vane, Sidney, 
Lenthall, Marten, and others opposed the illegal violence 
of the Lord General. He abused them in coarse and 
characteristic language, added ivsult to injury, and 
turned them out of doors. Next day he dissolved the 
Council of State. On the 25th, a council of officers in 
London declared for Cromwell, and the same afternoon 
brought dispatches from Deane and Monk, with their 
adhesion, and that of certain captains of their fleet, to 
the number of thirty-three. Penn, and the officers 
with him, all signed to the same effect. But neither 
the admiral himself, his brother Benjamin, nor his 
nephew Robert, set their hands to these documents, so 
that the name of Blake does not occur in. the papers 
which carried to the usurper an assurance that his 
violence would not be opposed by the navy. 


What disingenuousness lies in this “But 
neither the admiral,” &c. ! How could the admiral 
“set his hand” to the document.if he was so far 
north? and if, as Dixon “quietly” says in the 
next paragraph, “before the intelligence reached 
him on his distant station, the change was an his- 
torical fact, formally accepted by the army and the 
fleet.” In truth, for all the assertions that Drxon 
— respecting BLAKe’s sentiments towards 

OMWELL and the Frotectorate, he does not 
adduce a tittle of proof; although ready enough 
to parade his authorities about the fortunes of 
Braxer’s great-great-grandfather. From a parallel, 
only less ingenious than absurd, between Crom- 
WELL and Buake, here are a few choice sentences: 


Open to the lowest order of corrupt influences in his 
own person, Cromwell never serupled to appeal to the 
sense of private interest in others. Blake abhorred 
bribery in all its shapes; he even carried this objection 
So far, &c. &c. By nature Cromwell was dark and 
suspicious; Blake was frank and open to a fault : his 
heart was in his hand, and his mind ever on his lips. 


_Cromwett’s “ambition” is a fair matter for 
discussion, but to speak of him as of a St. Alban’s 





voter, “open to the lowest order of corrupt | that if BLake was an “avowed republican,” and | highest credit. 


donkey who kicked the dead lion. But it is to 
the description of BiaKker’s bearing that we wish 
specially to draw attention. “Brake,” quoth 
Dixon, “was frank and open to a fault.” Mark 
that! Drxon can swear it. Buakr’s “heart 
was in his hand.” Drxon has shaken that hand, 
and knows what was init. Buake’s “mind was 
ever on his lips.” Drxon is sure of it, for his 
contrast ! But turn over some twenty pages, 
and we find the following:— 


He was by nature self-absorbed and taciturn. A 
long walk, during which he appeared to his simple 
neighbours to be lost in profound thought, as if working 
out in his own mind the details of one of his great 
battles, or busy with some abstruse point of Puritan 
theology [what a clairvoyant is Dixon !], usually 
occupied his morning. If accompanied by one of his 
brothers, or by some other intimate friend, he was still, 
Even his lively 
and rattling brother Humphrey, his almost constant 
companion when on shore, caught, from long habit, the 
great man’s contemplative and self-communing gait and 
manner; and when his friends rallied him on the 
subject in after years, he used to say that he had 
caught the trick of silence while walking by the ad- 
miral’s side in his long morning musings on Knoll-hill. 


This is the man who was “ frank and open to a 
fault,” whose “heart was in his hand,” whose 
“mind was ever on his lips.” Veracious and 
consistent Drxon! 

Elsewhere Dixon says of this hero whose 
“ mind,” though he was “self-absorbed and _ taci- 
turn,” was “ever on his lips,” that “never man 
had finer sense of sarcasm or used that brilliant 
weapon with greater effect.” What a pity BLake 
could not have read the following elegantly- 
turned paragraph. Surely he would have bran- 
dished “that brilliant weapon.” 


But little is known of Blake’s college life. It is 
recorded of him that he rose early, and was extremely 
assiduous at his books, lectures, aud devotions; that he 
took great delight in field-sports, particularly in fishing 
and shooting. If any credit is to be attributed to an 
ancient piece of gossip, which, whether false or true, is 
of respectable age, and is preserved to us by a writer 
who revered his name, and was intimate with several 
members of the family,—his aquatic sports were some- 


times extended to the catching of swans, then as | 
plentiful on the Isis as they still are on the Thames. | 


There is no ground for this report beyond the common 
scandal of the time, and many writers have rejected it 
without examination:— but Ir SHAKESPEARE IN HIS 
YOUTH HAD A PASSION FOR DEER, WHY MAY NOT 
BLAKE IN HIS YOUTH HAVE HAD A WEAKNESS FOR 
CYGNETS? 

Why not indeed, there being such a very strong 
resemblance between SHAKESPEARE and BLAKE ? 
This is a mighty Dixonian passage altogether, 
and worth examining. We request the reader to 
remark how beautifully Drxon discriminates— 
SHAKESPEARE’s sentiment for the deer is a 


“passion ”—that of Brake for the swans—we | 


beg pardon—for the “ cygnets ”—is a “weakness.” 
But it is to the “many writers” who have re- 
jected this “ancient piece of gossip” that we wish 
to call attention. Drxon cites as his authority 
the old octavo “ History and Life,” from which 
he has taken all that is valuable about BLAke in 
the present biography. Of this and another 
work, he says in his preface, that “so far as I 
know, they have never been referred to by writers 
on BLakeE or on the Commonwealth history ”— 


meaning, of course, by “ referred to,” consulted or | 


used. How then could “many writers ” reject an 
anecdote preserved in a book which Drxon alone 
has “referred to?” The inconsistency is not an im- 
portant one, but, as our author himself would say, 
is “intensely characteristic” of Dixon and his 
random style of writing. 

SHAKESPEARE and BLakF is sufficiently absurd ; 
but as they at least died in the same century, 
there was one point of resemblance on which to 
found a Macedon and Monmouth parallel. What, 
however, is to be said of the following ?— 

Long before the throne was considered to be in danger, 
he was marked by courtiers of sense and observation as 
a person of avowed republican sentiments. 
declared himself of the school of Scipio and Pericles. 


It was on the model of these ancient heroes that as a | 


boy dreaming of the classic world he had endeavoured 


to form his own character; and in after life it became | 


his fortune to rival these celebrated men, not alone in 
their private virtues, but also in the splendour of their 
public achievements. 

Capital! In the first place we may observe 


He publicly | 


| when republicanism was as rare in England as 
| absolutism now, it did not require “sense and 
| observation” to “mark” so extraordinary a 
| phenomenon. But fancy Brake “ forming him- 
| selfon the model of Pericres,” and “rivalling 
| him in his private virtues ”—it is lucky that there 
| was no Mrs. BLake, or Drxon would have com- 
pared her to——Aspasia! 

In truth, Drxon’s book would have been 
“vastly” improved, if some judicious friend had 
gone through it in proof and expunged nine out 
of every ten of his qualifying clauses, adverbs, 
and adjectives. Drxon’s “weakness” is an ad- 
verb, his “passion” an adjective. As his swans 
are cygnets, so his geese are swans. A spade 
with Drxon is not a spade if his hero touched it; 
but an “august spade,” a “terrible spade,” a 
“brilliant spade.” A merchantman is always an 
“argosy.” The Jews under Moses become in 
his hands “ an early Hebrew tribe,” as if history 
abounded with “Hebrew tribes.” He is con- 
tinually using the superlative, and when he con- 
descends to the positive he is absurd. A war 
with Spain was Braxe’s “passion by day, his 
dream by night.” The rough sailor is represented 
as considering “ CromMweELt violent and illogical 
n his desire to put the king to death; and he 
stated that as his deliberate opinion:” we are sure 
he never did anything so silly, but left it to his 
biographer. Biake was a scholar of Wadham, 
and the college people show you his picture there 
“with pride:” Drxon patronizingly converts it 
into “honest pride.” When Warwick's ships 
came with a small supply of provisions to Lyme, 
the “honest ” tars gave up some of their clothes 
| and rations to the hungry and naked garrison. 
| Drxon is sure that each man gave up his “ dest 
| shoes and his warmest shirt, and more than half of 

his ration.” Dixon knows for a fact that “ envy, 

| jealousy and hatred dogged the steps of every 
other officer in the fleet,” but Brake. Whena 
| party of Roundheads, with other thoughts than 
about the “beauties of nature,” are making a 
morning attack, we have a piece of descriptive 
| bathos like the following: “ As the light of morn- 
ing fell on verdant field and barren peak, on busy 
town and shining water, brightening all with its 
summer glories, the novelty and beauty of the 
scene grew absolute!” When Brake, weighing 
anchor in the June of 1652, to go and fight the 
Dutch, fired a parting salute in Dover-read, “so 
awful a burst,” quoth Dtxon, “ had not been heard 
| by the inhabitants of Kent since the days of the 
Armada.” In short, so “awful a burst” of fus- 
| tian as this book of Drxon’s has not been heard 
by the inhabitants of Grub-street since the days 
| of the Lily and the Bee. When he publishes his 
“ Life of Sidney,” let us, O let us hear the cackle 
of his humbler goose rather than the indescrib- 
able noise of his present “ weakness,’—the 
Dixonian swan or cygnet! 

















Memoirs and Correspondence of Mallet du Pan, 
illustrative of the History of the French Revolu- 
tion. Collected and arranged by A. Sayous. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1852. 

THREE very important works have been added, 
| during the past year, to the immense library 
| already in existence illustrating the history of the 
| great French Revolution:— The Correspondence of 
| Mirabeau with the Count de la Marck, The Unpub- 
lished Letters of the Count de Maistre, and The 
Memoirs of Mallet du Pan, now under our con- 
sideration. Of these three additions to the litera- 
ture of that celebrated period, the last is by far 
the most important, not only because it tends to 
throw a clear light upon many dark corners of 
political intrigue, but also because it gives the 
student of history the secret opinions of an intel- 
ligent and observing man, upon the changing 
phases of the strangest and most terrible drama 
that ever was enacted in the great theatre of the 
world, as its instructive scenes passed before his 
eyes —opinions communicated in all the confidence 
of intimate friendship, in all the privacy of 
familiar correspondence with some of the most 
celebrated political personages of the time. 

The work is composed of political articles 
written in various journals by the subject of 
| the Memoir, and of fragments of private letters 
| written to men whose names are well known to 
us, of which it will be sufficient to cite those of 
LALLY ToLLeNDAL, SAINTE-ALDEGONDE, MONT- 
Losier, Movunrer, and Matover. The comments 
| interspersed through the work by the editor, 
|M. Sayrous, reflect upon that gentleman the 
His remarks are lucidly and 
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logically made, and great praise is also due to him | monotonons jesting on the most momentous subjects by 
for the admirable manner in which he has ar- | which he abused his rare wit, over the audacious 
ranged the scattered, heterogeneous elements of | reminiscences with which he wearied the public in his 
which his work is composed. latter days. One cannot hide from oneself the terrible 
Who was Mater pu Pax, that his name | influence which his many diatribes exerted upon the 

should be quoted beside that of MrraBeau? is | mind of young people, upon the maxims of the age, 
a question upon which we ought to satisfy our | upon the numbers of undisciplined authors who shel- 
readers. When the question has been answered, | tered themselves under the example of Voltaire only to 
there will be little marvel that, in spite of | abuse it, and compelled even him to warn them of their 
his intellectual capacity, his — obser- | excess.” 
vation, and his accurate reasoning, his name : : dine Ate a 
should have become so utterly obscured: for he awe of the infidel principles of Vorrarre, 
was one of those who cast their seed upon the es Sas ‘ aa , 
waters, and do not find it again after many days; The rancour of Voltaire against Religion was nothing 
who throw to the winds upon Sibylline leaves the less than a disease. 
fruits of long and painful travail. He was aj| And again: 
common writer in the newspapers: an occupation | fis obstinate infidelity was not fostered by interest 
at all times requiring great talents to fulfil faith- | 4, vanity in forming a sect, or that desire of excusing 
fully, but at all times receiving little honour and | his yices which has been too absurdly imputed to him: 
less reward: a thankless and dangerous mode of | g Jaborious old man, passing twelve hours of the day in 
life, many thorns and few flowers, pen, ink, and | his study, was assuredly no conscience-stricken libertine. 
paper, and the laborious development of ideas, | Mere hatred against a doctrine deformed by his own 
a few friends, a scant livelihood, and many and | notions, and which he thought calculated to imbrue the 
bitter enemies:—for enemies assail every man | worjq with blood, and prejudice strengthened by his 
who has any quality to be proud of. In the | personal feelings—such were the sole springs of his 
words of BorLeavu, Seate 

En cent lieux contre lui les cabales s’amassent ; 

Ses rivaux obscurcis autour de lui croassent ; 

Et son trop de lumiére, importunant les yeux, 

De ses propres amis lui fait des envieux. 

La mort seule ici-bas, en terminant sa vie, 

Peut calmer sur son nom l’injustice et l’envie. 


There is an anecdote related of VortTatre 
which we think well worth recording here. One 
evening, supping at Ferney, D’ALEMBERT and 
Conporcet thought to do homage to the great 
j ; ! sceptic by indulging in some indecent sarcasms 
Oh! what a bitter curse is that which has | against Religion and the Divinity, but VorTarrE 
pursued the children of the press. All the follies | at once checked them by sending his servants 
and vices and stupidities against whom they | out of the apartment: ‘“ Now, gentlemen,” said 
have waged continual war seem ever banded | he, “continue your witticisms against Gop; but 
to make their lot more miserable. From | as I do not wish to be murdered and robbed to- 
Prometuevs downwards, hard rocks and a night by my servants, they had better not hear 
vulture have been accorded to the pioneers of ” 
human intelligence. Before MALLET pv Pan came to Paris, in 1783, 

J ACQUES MALLET DU PAN was born in 1749, | the political editorship of several journals had 
at Céligny, a lovely village on the right bank of | been entrusted to his care: he is even believed to 
the lake of Geneva; a neighbourhood made cele- | have contributed articles to The Journal de Poli- 
brated by many illustrious inhabitants, for | tigne et de Literature, founded by the famous 
Cuartes Boynet and the naturalist Saussure | Lixcuer in 1774. and assisted that writer in the 
lived at Genthod; both the sceptic Bayie and | production of his Annales Politiques, Civiles et 
the political economist Necker found a refuge at | Littéraires, du 18 me siccle, in the entire manage- 
Coppet; and the name of Rousseau had long | ment of which he afterwards succeeded him. 
thrown an aureole around Geneva. ‘The father of | When he undertook the direction of the Annales, 
Matter pu Pan was pastor of Céligny, and | an anonymous writer, who accused him of defend- 
much beloved there, and he trained up his son | ing the infidel principles of Vorrarre, demanded 
in all the austere simplicity of Catviy. The! of him what were his principles. Maruer 
limits of a review will not enable us to trace the | defended the article which formed the basis of the 
youth of our hero (if we may be allowed the | accusation in these remarkable words: 
term,) in all its minute detail: suffice it to record 
that he was educated in the College of Geneva, 
founded by Catvrs, and very early in life took | 
an earnest part in the excited controversy then 
raging at its hottest between the aristocratic and 
democratic parties in that city. Having scarcely 
quitted the benches of the Academy, he rushed, 
with all the impetuosity of youth, into the very 
thickest of the fight, and, taking the part of the 
persecuted natives, soon found his name at the 
head of the proscribed list. It was in this struggle | 
that he fleshed his maiden pen in the cause of | 
liberty; for, careless of the world’s opinion, and | 
of the consequences that might ensue to himself, | 
he fulminated at the heads of the dominant party 
a political pamphlet, the spirit and tone of which | 
may be gathered from its motto: Storms seems to have attended the career of 

Ajourd’hui nos tyrans, autrefois nos egaux. our politician. Disturbances at Geneva, the 
Recommended by Vorramre, “the Nestor of | Genevese Revolution of 1782, and the city in- 
French Literature,” we next find Maver in the | vested by the troops of Berne, E rance and Savoy, 
Professorial Chair of History and Belles-Lettres | Succeeded in turn, in all of which events MALLET 
at the Academy of Hesse-Cassel. His politics | ok an active part; but, in 1783, as we said before, 
here, however, appear to have been too strong for | find him definitely settled in Paris, invested 
the stomach of the Landgrave, and very shortly | with all the dignity accruing to the editorship of 
afterwards our Professor of twenty left the situa- | the celebrated’ Mercure de France, at that time 
tion in disgust, and returned incentinently to | —_— rf ee sa lan 
Geneve. incyclopédie. He carried with h ge- 

From this time to the death of Vorrtarre, ment of this popes, then the journal of France, 
MALLet pv Paw appears to have been a constant | the very rare attributes of extensive reading, a 
visitor at Ferney, and the impressions made upon | wonderful knowledge of the political position of 
his youthful mind by intercourse with that | all the European states, and a calm, logical and 
remarkable man, furnish food for much interest- | dependent judgment, alike incapable of being 
ing speculation. How far these impressions gave | swayed by the bias of prejudice or the induce- 
atone to his future conduct, and inspired him | ™ents of secret interest. er 
with that indomitable courage and stern reasoning Although only thirty-five, the contests in which 
spirit which he manifested in all the conflicts of | he had been engaged appear to have hardened 
his long life of warfare, may be gathered from his | and perfectly matured his intellect. “ Indeed,” 
own words. However he might have bowed | 82¥8 the editor, “he was one of those grave and 
down in admiration before the genius, he was not ~e minded men whose age one never thinks of 
led away into any servile imitati > err igre ides 
of soon ony verve imitation of the errors, | He refused alike to oblige Versailles or to be 

| dictated to by the imperious MrraBeav. He | 
wrote he, “the aberrations of this fine | composed his articles, not like a hack-writer, but 


. 


It is not an apology of the recluse of Ferney, but a 
vindication of the rights of decency, justice, morality, 
and public honesty, against the virulence of jaundiced 
minds. It is fanaticism I attacked, not impiety I 
defended; and no sensible reader saw the matter in a 
different light. * * * My principles are those of 
a Genevese citizen, brought up in the Calvinistic faith 
—that of his fathers and his sovereign—of one who 
has by the excellent education received in that country, 
country and by the example of a virtuous and enlightened 
clergy, to worship the hand of God in his works and in the 
boon of revelation; to be religious without superstition 
and tolerant without impiety. If this creed does not 
suit you, I regret it, but I shall not alter it to gain your 
good-will, and avert the effect of your threats. 





” 


“T deplore, 


genius. I mourn over the melancholy productions of | like an historian. In the delicate position which | 
his decrepitude, over the kind of rage that animated | he occupied, between a cramping censorship and | 
him against the clergy and the Scriptures, over that | a craving popular demand tor truth, he comported | 





himself with an uncompromising probity and a 
manly dignity, that might excite the envy and 
stimulate the emulation of even contem 
journalists. Of the manner in which he deemed 
it his duty to perform his task, he says: 

The facts alone, related with accuracy, arranged with 
order, divested of the amplification inseparable from 
verbal eloquence—that is what history must one day 
consult, what the public expect, and what we owe them. 


His motto was the precept of Tacitus:— 
Preecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, 
atque pravis dictis, factisque ex posteritate et in- 
Jamia metus sit. 

As an example of the style with which MALLET 
composed his reports, we subjoin an extract from 
his account of the King’s visit to the National 
Assembly for the purpose of swearing fidelity to 
the Law and the Nation: 


At the moment when the king pronounced the words’ 
“T swear fidelity to the nation,” the assembly resumed 
their seats, and Louis XVI., for the first time in his 
life—the King of France, for the first time since the 
foundation of the Monarchy—stood to swear fidelity to 
his seated subjects; but these, having possession of the 
sovereignty, beheld in the King merely their highest 
salaried functiorary, legally liable to dethronement. 

How eloquent is this simple recital of facts ! 

One of the strangest episodes of Ma.uet’s life 
was his chivalrous defence of WARREN HastIN6Gs, 
an entire stranger to him. His clear insight into 
the principles that govern human actions enabled 
him fully to appreciate the motives which in- 
spired the prosecution of the ex-governor-general 
and to evolve a conclusion which the verdict of 
all dispassionate thinkers in subsequent time has 
abundantly ratified. Maier very naturally 
inquired, as also did Lord MansFietp, why, if 
Warren Hastines had really robbed the Indians 
of two millions of money and had, according to 
the admission of his accusers, remitted the money 
to the company for the service of the state, 
did not the Government cause the money to be 
refunded ? 

“It is very extraordinary,” said he, “that a nation 
usurping a part of India, should take upon itself to 
intermix the rules of morality with those of an admin- 
istration essentially of force, injustice and violence, and 
which, in order to be consistent, it ought for ever to 
renounce. 


This defence drew down upon him the male- 
diction of the Jacobins, and both Brissor and 
Miraseav attacked him for it with an intem- 
perance that proved his best protection. 

But about this time the aspect of affairs in 
France began to be very sinister, and the sym- 
pathies of our journalist were demanded for 
matters nearer home. The political atmosphere 
was dull and heavy, threatening as the hour which 
precedes a thunderstorm. We may be pardoned 
for quoting a few extracts from his private diary, 
in which he recorded from day to day quiet un- 
pretending notes upon the motions of the social 
world in which he was moving; these motions 
seem like the premonitory tremblings before an 
earthquake: 

December, 1787.—Opinions and political systems at 
Versailles change from day to day. There is neither 
precedent nor principle; the same views never last for 
thiee days together. It is the vacillation of utter 
weakness and incapacity. 

June.—The Queen went to the opera about eight 
days since, when some insolent fellows called out “Voila 
le déficit!” which was repeated throughout the house. 

* * * * * * 

July.—The difficulty experienced at the present time 
is, that there is neither legislation nor a legislator in 
France. * ’ ° 


Then come more lengthy descriptions of some 
of the preliminary émeutes. 

Through all the political articles of MALLET, in 
the columns of the Mercure, is to be distinguished 
a vein of deep and settled sorrow—a sorrow 
arising from the conviction which possessed his 
mind, that the Revolution was based upon false 
and violent principles. A true lover of liberty, he 
deplored the excesses of license. The altar of 
Liberty ought, in his opinion, to stand upon two 
pedestals, Justice and Mercy; and, of all tyran- 
nies, that of a mob was to him the most insup- 
portable. Animated by these sentiments, he 
despised and openly braved the threats with which 
Brissor, and his colleagues of the Palais-Royal, 
so shamelessly assailed him: 


“Tt is in your power,” he replied to some delegates 
deputed to remonstrate with him by the patriotic socie- 
ties, “it is in your power to use violence against me 
which I haye no means to oppose; to burn my house and 
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to drag me to the scaffold; but never will you compel 
me to be an apostate. I cannot resist main force; if 
this takes the pen from my hands, I shall relinquish it 
without regret. 

Apropos of this domiciliary visit, he enunciated 
in a powerful article upon the liberty of the Press, 
this remarkable sentence:—‘ The free communica- 
tion of thought and opinion ranks among the most 
important rights of man. Every citizen, therefore, 
may speak, write, publish freely, being responsible, in 
the cases determined by law, for his use of this 
liberty.” 

This clear and definite line of conduct, governed 
only by a trust in Providence, and the reason 
that his Maker had bestowed upon him, led 
Matter to the expression of opinions that may 
seem to the thoughtless to be inconsistent. A 
thorough republican, he deplored the evils which, 
as he foresaw, a violent fall of the Monarchy must 
necessarily bring down upon France. A sincere 
Protestant, his sense of justice revolted against 
the persecutions directed against the Roman 
Catholic clergy. A true friend of Liberty, he 
lamented the crimes and the excesses committed in 
her name; and thus it was that, in the columns of 
the Mercure, the cause of the falling King and the 
persecuted Church, were better defended by the 
Genevese Republican and Calvinist, than ever 
they were in the tribunes of the Assembly by the 
accredited orators of their cause. 

But not even this uncompromising boldness 
could satisfy some of his readers. Of these he 
says: 

I must express my surprise at the singular notions 
entertained by certain persons, They appear to consider 
an author in such conjunctions as the present, in the 
light of a servant, whom they have engaged to defend 
their opinions, and who must mount the breach while 
they sleep or amuse themselves. They find it conve- 
nient that some one should undertake, at the risk of his 
life, liberty, and possessions, to serve them up weekly a 
few pages to satisfy their fancies, and be digested with 
their chocolate; and they regard it as a duty—a debt— 
that he should sacrifice himself to their indifference and 
absurd fancies. 


But now the great catastrophe drew near. 
Ma tet foresaw, but could not avert, the coming 
tempest, “Sheets of paper,” said he, “are but 
poor weapons against a storm.” Inthe month of 
April, 1792, when it was evident that he could no 
longer serve the friends, nor harm the enemies, of 
order, when it was clear to him that the people, 
in their drunken madness, had no longer ears to 
hear reason withal, when his life had been 
threatened, and when, on his appearance at the 
opera, a cry had been raised of “Maier DU 
Pan @ la lanterne!” he quitted France and his post 
as a journalist, to conduct, on behalf of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVL., a series of fruitless nego- 
— among foreign courts. A thankless 
task! 

_And there, in our next number, we will follow 

m. 

(To be continued.) 








Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Cor- 
respondence. By Lord Cocksurn, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. In 
2 volumes. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 
1852. 

(Concluded from page 206.) 


JEFFREY remained above three months on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and arrived in Liver- 
pool on the 10th of February, 1814, bringing with 
him the new Mrs. Jerrrey. “I return to you,” 
he writes to Mrs. Moreneap, “unchanged in 
everything, and if possible, still more tenderly 
attached to Scotland and all it contains, than 
ever.” On his return to the old world Jerrrey 
was gladdened by the intelligence of the dis- 
persion of Bonaparte’s mighty army of Russia. 
He had left home with the gloomiest views of the 
war, according to his custom, and his joy and 
surprise were therefore the greater to find it thus 
almost miraculously ended. 

His feelings were expressed in the article “On 
the State and Prospects of Europe,” published in 
the forty-fifth number of the Review. On the 
breaking out of the war again after the brief 
gleam of peace, JEFFREY wrote thus to Horner 
in answer to a question of the latter regarding 
his opinion of the “new war:” 


Iam mortally afraid of the war, and I think that is 
all I can say about it. I hate Bonaparte, too, because 
he makes me more afraid than anybody else; and seems 
more immediately the cause of my paying income tax, 


and having my friends killed by dysenteries and gun. 
shot wounds, and making my country unpopular, 
bragging and servile, and everything that I do not wish 
it to be. I do think, too, that the risk was and is far 
more imminent and tremendous of the subversion of all 
national independence, and all peaceful virtues, and 
mild and generous habits, by his insolent triumphs, than 
by the success of the most absurd of those who are 
allied against him. 


In the spring of 1815, he established his 
country residence at Craigcrook—when he first 
took up his abode there, merely an old keep on 
the eastern slope of Costorphine-hill, about three 
miles from Edinburgh. But by degrees it became 
enlarged and improved into a most pleasant 
country residence, surrounded by flowers and 
verdure, and from the higher points of view, 
commanding the broad and beautiful Frith of 
Forth and the highland mountains in the dis- 
tance. The remaining thirty-four summers of 
his life were spent at this agreeable abode. 
“ With the exception of Abbotsford,” says Lord 
Cocksurn, “there were more interesting stran- 
gers there than in any house in Scotland.” Life 
at Craigcrook was inspired by the cheerful spirit 
of the presiding genius of the scene. 


Unlike some barbarous tribunals which feel no 
difference between the last and any other day of the 
week, but moil on with the same stupidity through 
them all, and would include Sunday if they could, our 
legal practitioners, like most of the other sons of 
bondage in Scotland, are liberated earlier on Saturday; 
and the Craigcrook party began to assemble about 
three, each taking to his own enjoyment. The bowling- 
green was sure to have its matches, in which the host 
joined with skill and keenness; the garden had its 
loiterers; the flowers, not forgetting the wall of glorious 
yellow roses, their worshippers; the hill its prospect- 
seekers. The banquet that followed was generous; the 
wines never spared, but rather too various; mirth 
unrestrained, except by propriety; the talk always 
good, but never ambitious, and mere listeners in no 
disrepute. 


In the autumn of 1815, Jerrrey for the first 
time visited the Continent, running through 
Holland and Flanders, and remaining a fortnight 
in Paris. On his return, he notes down in his 
journal at Dover that he felt himself “taking 
very kindly to his old British habits and pre- 
judices.” With three exceptions, and two of 
these only partial, between 1815 and 1820, 
JEFFREY wrote no political article in the review; 
but although his professional practice was so 
extensive that during eight months of the year it 
occupied him exclusively ten or twelve hours 
every day, he published during this period no 
fewer than thirty-six articles on general literature. 

It was reported in 1819 that Mr. Tomas 
Moore had fallen under the pressure of severe 
pecuniary difficulties. Jrerrrey immediately 
wrote to Mr. Rocers to offer to take a share in 
any contribution to relieve the poet, to the 
amount of 300/. or 500/., and to lend double that 
sum over and above on reasonable security. He 
then continues: 


I need not add, I am sure, that whether acted upon 
or not, I am most anxious that this communication 
should never be mentioned to Moore himself. If you 
please you may tell him that I have been deeply dis- 
tressed by his misfortunes, and should be most happy 
to do him a service. But as I have no right to speak 
to him of money, I do not think he should know I have 
spoken of it to you. If my offer is accepted, I shall 
consider you and not him as the acceptor. And he 
ought not to be burdened with the knowledge of any 
other benefactor. 


In 1820, JEFFREY was elected Lord Rector of 
the College of Glasgow, the first official honour 
which had ever been conferred upon him. On 
retiring from the office he founded a prize. 

The next few years of Jerrrey’s life were 
spent in a busy, uneventful manner. The increase 
of his professional engagements curtailed his 
literary labours, and diminished the number of 
his contributions to the Review. He also took 
an active part in the political meetings of the 
period, which meetings were generally public 
dinners; he sought, we are told, to elevate the 
tone of these assemblages, and to impress upon 
them by his addresses “a character of purity and 
dignity.” On the 14th of March, 1829, JEFFREY 
came forward at the last public meeting uncon- 
nected with his own elections that he ever 
attended. It was in favour of the removal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities; but Jerrrey’s 
polished and brilliant speech, as might have been 
anticipated, was somewhat thrown into the shade 














by the fervid and vehement eloquence of Cuat- 
MERS, who spoke on the same occasion. On the 
2nd of July, 1829, JerrrEy was unanimously 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, a sta- 
tion merely honorary; “but when not lowered 
by the interference of political or other improper 
considerations, it is the highest honour of the 
kind that can be conferred in Scotland.” The 
state of public feeling was evidently much 
improved in Edinburgh now, and party spirit 
greatly modified, as the body by whom JerrrEeY 
was elected contained, of course, many of his 
political opponents. Coincident with his election 
to this office was his resignation of the editorship 
of The Edinburgh Review. He says in his preface 
to his contributions: 


It immediately occurred to me that it was not quite 
fitting that the official head of a great law corporation 
should continue to be the conductor of what might be 
fairly enough represented as in many respects a party 
journal; and I consequently withdrew at once and alto- 
gether from the management. 


The ninety-eighth number, which was published 
in June, 1829, was the last which was edited by 
JEFFREY. The succeeding year, on the Whigs 
coming into power, he was appointed Lord- 
Advocate—an appointment which necessarily 
ushered in a change in the routine of his life and 
habits. His professional and literary avocations 
had to be exchanged for parliamentary duties, 
and the obligations of his new office—somewhat 
analogous to that of Attorney-General in Eng- 
land, but embracing a more varied and trouble- 
some sphere of business; and his quiet style of 
living at Edinburgh and Craigcrook to be given 
up, during several months of the year at least, 
for the more stirring and brilliant life of the great 
metropolis. He seems to have been perfectly 
aware of the annoyances and responsibilities his 
new situation entailed upon him, and to have felt 
that, had the public interest not been in question, 
the loss of comfort would have outweighed the 
honour to be derived from his new dignity so 
much as to have inclined him to repine rather 
than to rejoice at it. Yet that in his heart he 
rejoiced at his elevation, an extract from a letter 
to his niece, we think, conclusively shows. 
JEFFREY was an eminently natural and single- 
minded man, and in nothing does he oftener show 
this loveable simplicity of character than by 
grumbling at things, about which it peeps out all 
the time, quite transparently, that he is much 
pleased. Cunning is quite impossible to some 
minds, even when they make a fashion of attempt- 
ing it. After having, in the letter alluded to, 
lamented, with perfect truth we do not doubt, the 
prospect of his forthcoming toils, the compen- 
satory feeling appears in this very natural and 
highly characteristic conclusion: 

Will you not come to see us before we go? You 
will find me glorious in a flounced silk gown and long 
cravat— sending men to the gallows, and persecuting 
smugglers for penalties—and every day in a wig, and 
most days with buckles in my shoes! I wish my father 
had lived to see this—chiefly I hope for the pleasure it 
would have given him, but partly, too, I will avow, for 
the triumph I should have had over all his sad pre 
dictions of the rvin I was bringing on my prospects 
by my Whig politics, and of the bitter repentance I 
should one day feel for not following his Tory directions 
—though it was but a hazard after all; and he had a 
fair chance of being right as to worldly matters at least 
—and so good night. 


JEFFREY first took his seat in Parliament as 
member for what were termed the Forfarshire 
Burghs, but he was speedily unseated by the 
discovery of a flaw in the proceedings. The fol- 
lowing month, however, April, 1831, he was 
elected member for the Burgh of Malton. 
Although Mackintosu says, “No man of fifty- 
five ever began a career so well,” JEFFREY’S 
appearance as a Parliamentary debater undoubt- 
edly fell short of the expectations which had been 
formed, as well as of his literary reputation. He 
seems himself to have been disappointed, and he 
used to ascribe his comparative want of success 
to an affection of the trachea which caused him a 
constant dread of the physical effort of speaking. 
And this, doubtless, must have had some effect 
But independent of the disadvantages consequent 
upon commencing a parliamentary career so late 
in life, we doubt if Jerrrey possessed in any 
very high degree the qualities of an orator. The 
character of his mind was naturally critical and 
analytical—too abstract and philosophical for a 
popular assembly—his language was finished and 
brilliant rather than eloquent or passionate; and 
though his feelings on all subjects were true, 
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warm and simple, they were not of that powerful 
and irresistible nature which can seize the feel- 
ings of other men and sweep them down the cur- 
rent of its own passionate convictions. His very 
proneness to anticipate evil and to foresee all 
possible mischances must have been against him, 
by preventing him from being carried away him- 
self at any time by that firm faith in promised 
good which is necessary to eloquence, at least on 
certain themes and occasions. We find that 
JerFReEY’s first speech on the Reform Bill being 
printed, “made a strong impression on those who 
really wished to understand the question.” And 
this is what we should have expected: JEFFREY 
was essentially a writer and not a speaker. Not 
that we belong to the class of persons who think 
these two, or any two different kinds of gifts, may 
not be united. There are a certain class of 
people who delight in proving that a man who 
has distinguished himself greatly in one walk of 
life, has completely and signally failed in 
another, thus endeavouring to satisfy, what we 
fear we can only call, a species of lurking envy 
or jealousy of superiority. It is certainly not 
very common that any one individual should be 
pre-eminent in more than one department of the 
intellect; but it is equally uncommon that a man 
who has attained distinction in one should fall 
greatly below the average in another, though he 
may fall greatly below himself. JErFREY’s 
literary fame overshadowed his professional and 
parliamentary reputation. His appearance in 
Parliament would have been considered more 
than ordinarily successful for any one else. It 
was only a failure for JEFFREY. 

We have not room to pursue Jerrrey through 
the toils and troubles and successes of his public 
career. We merely subjoin two short extracts 
from letters illustrative of his personal feelings. 
He thus writes on the passing of the Scotch 
Reform Bill by the Commons: 


It is odd how strangely I felt as I walked home alone 
last night after all was over. Instead of being elated 
or relieved, I could not help feeling a deep depression 
and sadness, and I rather think I dropped a tear or two 
as I paused to interrogate my own feelings in St. James’s- 
square. I cannot very well explain this, but a sense of 
the littleness and vanity even of those great contentions 
Was upperinost in my mind. 


This is very true to nature—to the nature at 
least of a feeling and thoughtful human being. 
Qur next illustrates Jerrrey’s undying love for 
nature and his delight in her beauty at all times 
and under all aspects. The picture which the few 
words contain might have been painted by 
Cuavupe. It was on the day the Scotch Bill 
passed the Lords. He thus describes the scene 
on his return from a long night's work in the 
Commons: 

It was a most lovely, warm, rosy, dead-calm morning 
when we broke up; and the perfect reflection of all the 
towers and trees on the water, with the fresh, crisp, 
solidity of the unmoving foliage, in that glorious me- 
tallic light, made up a magnificent scene. 


In the end of the year 1832, JEFFREY was 
returned one of the members for his native city— 
it being the first Parliament after the passing of 
the Reform Bill. Such is his biographer’s account 
of some of the duties and trials of his new 
situation: 

In the first flush of their liberties, every one desirous 
of distinguishing himself by his little bit of reform, 
rushed with his project to the Lord-Advocate; and if 
he found that Government or Pariiament were not to 
concede in a moment all that he wanted, abused his 
lordship as a changed man. Several of these schemes, 
clear as their promoters thought them, have not, after 
the lapse of twenty additional years, been settled yet 
Meanwhile, though their promoters troubled the official 
receptacle, they could not subdue his sense of duty or 
his good-nature. He heard everybody and never spared 
himself, but could not help being often amazed at the 
absurdity he had to deal with. 


But according to Jerrrey himself, there were 
greater evils than these to contend with: 


The great oppression to which my office is subjected 
is not so much in this business of legislature, as to 
which the Advocate should always be for something, as 
the endless political references and reports upon appli- 
cations for places and offices, fron a common exciseman 
up to a supreme judge, through all the varieties of 
ministers, professors, justices of the peace, lords-lieu- 
tenant, staff surgeons, colonies, consuls, King’s con- 
fectioners, &c. &e. The time this occupies, and its 
infinite irksomeness is the great drawback to the 
situation. 


| Two years previous to this time (April, 1833) 
| Jerrrey had had a severe attack of illness. His 
| health appears now to have been considerably 
| enfeebled: the hay fever, from which he suf- 
| fered, increased his vexations and his desire to 
escape from them. He writes in August: 

It is sweet weather, and I pine hourly for shades .and 
leisure, and the Doric sounds of my mothertongue! I 
read through the Gentle Shepherd the other day at 
Malthus’s, and cried plentifully over the associations it 
brought back to my excited heart. 


He left London shortly afterwards and re- 
turned again to his parliamentary duties the 
following February with, as he writes, “some- 
thing of a heavy heart and a shrinking spirit, 
and would rather have flown away on a dove’s 
wings and have been at rest.” But the time for 
rest, comparatively speaking, at least was drawing 
near. A vacancy occurring on the bench of the 
Court of Session, he was made a judge. In the 
middle of May, he writes: 


I have just taken my last peep into that tarbulent, 
potent, heart-stirring, House of Commons, and finished 
an hour ago, the last argument I shall ever deliver from 
any bar. Thereis something sad in these finalities, and 
my present feeling is of that character; but, through 
this dimness, I see a bright vision of reason, and leisure, 
aud happiness. 


And again he expresses his regrets at quitting 
the brilliant world where he had been so flatter- 
ingly received: 

I am so much flattered and condoled with here, that 
I linger too fondly. But all that scene will soon pass 
away now, and I shall by-and-bye forget it as much as 
I ought to forget it. 


Lord Jer¥Frey, as he was now styled, took his 
seat on the bench on the 7th of June, 1834. He 
was not disappointed in his hope of a season of 
“leisure, and reason, and happiness.” The anxious, 
active, troubled morning of his life—its toilsome 
and successful noon—were fitly closed by the 
calm, serene evening on which the sun went down 
in grave, peaceful, unclouded radiance. He writes 
thus, in October, 1834, to Mrs. Craic, aftera great 
public dinner to Earl Grey, immediately succeed- 
ing the first meeting of the British Association 
in Edinburgh—a dinner from which his deter- 
mination to abstain from all party politics led him 
to absent himself. 


But the tumult is now over. The comets have all 
swept beyond our orbit, and left us to the steadier in- 
fluences of our old moon and stars; and here we are in 
our contented obscurity, and well enough pleased 
with our leisure and stupidity. It is the loveliest 
weather. ws - = And the early twilights 
only give a more solemn character to its sweetness, and 
make me think more deeply and tenderly of the sum- 
mers that are gone, and the eternal summer that is com- 
ing, never to pass away. Well, there is comfort in 
these thoughts, and you wil! not think them fantastical. 


Lord Jerrrey’s time was now divided between 
Edinburgh in the winter, London in the spring, 
and Craigerook in the autumn, with occasional 
trips to, and sojourns in, the West Highlands and 
elsewhere. After the marriage of his daughter 
and only child in 1838, with Witt1am Empsoy, 
Esq., Professor of Law at the East India College, 
Haileybury, and now Editor of The Edinburgh 
Review, part of his time was spent also with her 
and her husband, to whom he was united by 
intimate friendship as well as by family connec- 
tion. Some of Lord Jerrrey’s most interesting 
letters are addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Empson. 
To those so near and dear all the noble affec- 
tionateness of his heart and the strength and 
vivacity of his mind disclosed itself. Parting 
with his daughter was one of the severest trials 
of this latter period of his life. But the distress 
he felt was amply compensated by the pleasure 
the connection afforded him, and the extension of 
his domestic ties. But how truly and how deeply 
he felt it is shown in one of the letters addressed 
to his daughter more than nine years after her 
marriage. He had that afternoon left Craigcrook 
for the winter: 


Well, we came in with sweet Maggie and the birds 
just about sunset, and the town looked dark and wicked. 
* * Granny and I diaed quietly in our duality, and 
cheered up comfortably enough at our repast; and over’ 
the resumé of all our old town divertisements with 
Maggie (one of his grandchildren) who was bright as 
an angel and as happy. * * Granny has not slept 
any, and I only mused with my head covered on the 
sofa. Then we had tea gaily and some pleasant chat, 
till I happened to go up stairs, and passing into our 
room, saw the door open of that little one where you 








used to sleep, and the very bed waiting there for you so 
silent and so desolate, that all the love and the miss of 
you, which fell so sadly on my heart the first night of 
your desertion, came back upon it so heavily and darkly, 
that I was obliged to shut myself in and cry over the 
recollection, as if all the interval had been annihilated, 
and that loss and sorrow were still fresh and unsubdued 
before me; and though the fit went off before Jong, I 
feel still that I must vent my heart by telling you-of it, 
and therefore sit down now to write all this to you, and 
get rid of feelings that would otherwise be more likely 
to haunt my vigils of the night. 


It may be supposed that Lord JerrreEy’s grand- 

ildren were a great source of interest and delight 
tohim. He appears to have had at least one of 
them always living with him. There are given 
here two of his letters to these little ones, one of 
which at least we should have liked to extract 
entire. But as space fails us for this, and we 
could not find in our heart to mutilate so touching 
a composition, we must refer our readers. to the 
work itself. Indeed all Jerrrey's letters, to 
whomsoever addressed and on whatever subject, 
are all alike charming. Good letter-writers may 
generally be divided into two classes—those whose 
letters illustrate in a lively manner the subject 
of which they treat, and those whose letters illue- 
trate their own character. Lord JEFFREY’s 
letters unite the excellences of both these classes. 
They are at once eminently interesting in them- 
selves, and eminently characteristic of their writer, 
and although we think Lord Cocxsurn has done 
wisely in limiting his selection in connection with 
the biography to those which more especially 
display the character of the subject of his work, 
we cannot help hoping that we may yet see a 
volume or some volumes with some such title.as 
“Letters of Lord Jeffrey.” There are no better 
letters in our language than those here given, and 
as there are only a very few of those addressed 
even to his most intimate friends, and none at all 
to some—Lord Brovenam among the number—- 
we cannot but think the living public at least 
would hail such a supplementary collection with 
delight. 

Since publishing our first notice, we have heard 
it remarked that Lord Cocksurn has not been 
sufficiently copious in the details of his friend’s 
life—that he has omitted occurrences which might 
have been interesting to the public—among these, 
that he has not even mentioned the visit of Mr. 
Dickens. Now that a gossipping account of 
this visit, and other similar matters, would have 
been very interesting and amusing to the public, 
and have tended to increase the present popu- 
larity of the work, we do not doubt; but that it 
would have added to its value as a biography of 
Lord JEFFREY, or contributed to its permanent 
fame, we take the liberty to question. Hach 
generation has its own eminent men to intenest 
it, and has not time to read voluminous werks 
concerning the heroes of a generation which has 
passed away. The biographer, therefore, who 
knows how to condense, does more to prolong the 
reputation of his work than he who gathers 
together indiscriminately every minute detail to 
be found. 

For many years before his death, JerrFREY was 
in infirm health, and had repeated and severe 
attacks of illness. But his lively spirits never 
forsook him—his vivacity seeming only to be 
tempered by a greater gentleness and tenderness. 
In 1837 he writes to Mr. Dickens: “The truth 
is, I fear I am very old; and a little thing un- 
settles and a little more will overthrow me. And 
yet my low sun looks lovingly on the world it is 
leaving, and will sink gently, I hope, and rather 
in brightness than gloom.” After an illness in 
1841, which commenced with a sudden and severe 
fainting fit in court, he seems to have thought of 
resigning office. 


Nothing in this world (he writes) shall induce me to 
retain office.a single hour after I am permanently dis- 
abled from its duties. That 1 have always thought the 
meanest of dishonesties. But on the other hand, when 
the strong probability is that the disability will prove 
temporary only, there would plainly be a similar dis- 
honesty in snatching at illness and a retiring allowance, 
by representing it as permanent. 


The principal public event of consequence in 
which Lord Jerrrey took an interest in his 
declining years was the schism in the church of 
Scotland. In this question, Jerrrey sided with 
the party which afterwards became the Free 
Church. He writes to Lord Cocxsury, in April, 
1843,-— 


Did you ever see a more tyrannical or short-sighted 
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discussion than that on our poor church in the House of 
Lords? I am anxious to hear what her champions.and 
martyrs are now doing, and what is understood to be 
their plan in the operation of the assembly. It will be 
a strange scene anyway, and I suppose there will bea 
separation into two assemblies. 


These were not merely JErFREY’s private feel- 
ings and opinions. He supported them from the 
bench. After having been veryill at Derby, in 1846, 
on his return from the south of England, he 
writes to Mrs. Surru: “My affections and my 
enjoyment of beautiful nature, I thank heaven, 
are as fresh and lively as in the first poetical days 
of my youth, and with these there is nothing very 
miserable in the infirmities of age.” On his'return 
to Edinburgh, he was, however, able to resume his 
public duties. In 1847, he contributed his last 
article to the Review—published on. the Ist of 
January, 1848. It was on the claims of Warr 
and CAVENDISH, as the discoverers of the compo- 
sition of water. In the same year (1847) he also 
revised the proof-sheets of all that has yet been 
published of Macautay’s History of England— 
even to correcting the punctuation—“ the depart- 
ment of literature,” he writes on another occasion, 
in which I feel that I most excel, and on which I 
am, therefore, now most willing to stake my repu- 
tation!” 

In the spring of 1848, while at Haileybury, Mrs. 
JEFFREY was taken dangerously ill, and though 
she partially recovered, and survived her husband 
a‘few months, her health was never again re-esta- 
lished. His severe sufferings on her account 
were increased by the death of his brother Joun, 
in-the July of the same year. <A surgical opera- 
tion which it was found necesssary to perform on 
his leg, lessened his physical powers of endurance. 
The year 1849, the last year of Jerrrey’s life, 
was spent entirely in Scotland. He writes thus 
from Craigcrook to the Empsons, on the 9th No- 
vember of that year,— 


I have made a last lustration of all my walks, and 
haunts, and taken a long farewell of garden, and terrace, 
aad flowers, seas and shores, spiry towers and antum- 
nal fields. 1 always bethink me I may never see them 
again. And one day that thought will be a fact; and 
every year the odds run up terribly for such a eonsum- 
mation. But it will not be the sooner for being antici- 
pated, and the anticipation brings no real sorrow with it. 


These words proved prophetic; but as Mrs. 
Jerrrey’s health continued to improve, the last 
few weeks of her husband’s life were passed in 
tranquil happiness amid his usual avocations and 
the familiar scenes of his city home. On Tuesday, 
the 22nd of January, 1850, he was in court for 
the last time. He was seized the same night with 
bronchitis and feverish cold—an illness which 
terminated fatally on the 26th of the same month. 
The evening before his death, he dictated two 
letters, one of which, to Mr. Empson, gives a 
curious account of the waking visions by which 
he was beset, and furnishes a striking instance of 
the ruling abit at least, strong in death. 


“T don’t think I have had any proper sleep for the last 
three nights, and I employ portions of them in a way 
that seems to assume the existence of a sort of dreamy 
state, lying quite consciously in my bed with my eyes 
alternately shut and open, enjoying curious visions.” 
He saw “ part of a proof-sheet of a new edition of the 
Apocrypha, and all about Barach and the Maccabees. 
* * * I could conjure up the spectrum of a 
close-printed political paper filled with discussions on free 
trade, protection, and the colonies * * * JI 
read the ideal copies with a good deal of pain and diffi- 
culty, owing to the smallness of the type, forming a 
judgment of their merits with great freedom and acute- 
ness, and often saying to myself ‘this is very cleverly 
put, but there is a fullacy in it for so-and-so.” 


On more than one occasion, Lord Jerrrey had 
expressed a wish that his last resting-place might 
be in the Dean Cemetery. This‘is a sweet, secluded 
spot, just out of Edinburgh, shaded by green 
trees, fragrant with flowers and sweet blossoms, 
and‘ musical with the song of birds. Here, ac- 
cordingly he rests, close by his native city, and 
on the road to his beloved Craigcrook. 

It is too early yet, perhaps, to decide on the 
place his name shall occupy on the rolls of genius. 
We are however inclined to think there is much 
truth in what his biographer says: that “he has 
raised a great monument, but it is one on which 
his own name is too faintly graven.” 

: His conversational powers seem to have equalled 
if not to have surpassed his literary talents. Sir 
James Macxkrxtosu describes him in 1812 as 
“more lively, fertile, and brilliant than any 
Scotchman of letters; with more imagery and 








illustration added to the knowledge and argumen- 
tative powers of his country; and more sure than 
any native of this island whom I have seen to 
have had splendid success in the literary societies 
of Paris.” We add a short extract from a very 
graphic resumé of his conversational talents by 
Lord Cocksurn: 


Speaking seemed necessary for his existence. The 
intellectual fountains were so full, that they were always 
bubbling over, and it would have been painful to restrain 
them. * * Amidst all his fluency of thought and 
all his variety of matter, a great part of the delight of 
his conversation arose from its moral qualities. * * 
Let him be as bold and free, and as incautious and 
hilarious as he might, no sentiment could escape him 
that tended to excuse inhumanity or meanness, or that 
failed to cherish high principles and generous affections. 
* * * Jt may appear an odd thing to say, but it is 
true, that the listener’s pleasure was enhanced by the 
personal littleness of the speaker. A large man could 
scarcely have thrown off Jeffrey's conversational powers 
without exposing himself toridicule. But the liveliness 
of his deep thoughts, and the flow of the bright expres- 
sions that animated his talk, seemed so natural and 
appropriate to the figure that uttered them, that they 
were heard with something of the delight with which 
the slenderness of the trembling throat, and the 
quivering of the wings, make us enjoy the strength and 
clearness of the notes of a little bird. 

And now his work is done, and besides that 
work, there remains for us who are left, his life 
and the moral stamped on it as on every human | 
life. 











RELIGION. 


A Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Romans; with a new Translation, and explanatory 
Notes. By Wittram Arraur Ewsank, M.A. | 
Incumbent of St. George’s Church, Everton. In 
2 vols. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 

An extremely learned, interesting and elaborate com- 

mentary. The plan adopted is to take certain of the 

verses as the text and subjoin a copious exposition of 
them in the nature of a short sermon, the /earning con- | 
nected with the subject being set forth in notes at the | 
foot of the page. Mr. Ewsank is always sensible, | 
often eloquent, and his notes are a treasure-house of | 
valuable biblical knowledge. 








} 
Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of | 

Revelation. By Rev A. Barnes (with a Preface by | 

Rev. E. Henperson, D.D. London: Knight and | 

Son. | 
Tus volume is an importation from America, with a | 
preface to make a copyright. It is an extremely | 
elaborate dissertation, the text often occupying two | 
lines, and the note upon it two pages It abounds in 
curious conjectures and ingenious expositions. 











A Sermon on the Holmfirth Flood, by the Rev. J. 
Fawcett, claims notice by reason of its publication 
having a charitable object. The profits are to be a 
contribution to the fund for the relief of the sufferers 
by the calamity that occasioned this burst of pulpit | 
eloquence. ——The Rey. F. B. ASHLEY, of Wooburn, 
has published a little volume called The Domestic 
Circle; or the Relative Duties. It describes the 
particular duties of each member of a family, as father, 
mother, child, servant, &e. ; and an appropriate prayer of 
each to heaven, for aid in the discharge of them, is | 
appended to the chapters. From Lady CHARLOTTE 
Marta Pepys we have received a work entitled Quiet 
Moments, It isa four weeks’ course of thoughts and | 
meditations before evening prayer, and for noonday and 
sunset. Every evening has its set of questions and | 
prayer. The subjects treated of are such universally | 
interesting ones as Duty, Vexations, Pleasures, Fasting, | 
Prayer, Friendship, and such like. It breathes 
throughout the finest feelings. Its tendencies are | 
High Church.—Mr. Ricnarp Yep has sent us | 
some useful Hints for Sunday School Teachers, — 
The 12th part of the Bibliotheca Saera contains many 
interesting papers on subjects not within the ordinary 
range of religious periodicals, such as, a Life of 
Zuingli, an investigation into Syriae Philology, Neander, 
and the Nature and Kinds of Sounds of Speech, 
as a physiological basis for Grammar. —— From 
Cambridge we have received the first of a Series 
of Essays on The Restoration of Belief. The pur- | 
pose of the writers is to endeavour to restore that | 
faith which seems to have faded under the influences 
of modern civilization and the efforts of a party of | 
infidel writers, who are the more dangerous because | 
they cover their infidelity under the mask of friendship, | 
a pretend to embrace Christianity only that they may 
stab it more effectually. This first tract is on| 
“Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modern | 
Antagonists.” It is written in plain and in- 
telligible, but yet powerful and eloquent, language. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| the Creeds of the Established C 


| 
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It addresses itself to the reason. It deals fairly with 
antagonists. There is no abuse, no personality, no 
endeavour to substitute hatred for conviction. A true 
Christian spirit pervades it. Hence it is very likely to 
be an efficient instrument, under Providence, for win- 
ning our — back to the firmness of faith in that 
religion whose ways are pleasantness and all of whose 
paths are peace. ——Mr. Bressiav has submitted to us 
a little volume of Prayers for the use of Jewish families, 
under the title of Devotions for the Daughters of 
Israel, They are beautifully composed.—Amon 
the strangest of the compositions that have lately iss: 
from the press, is From Jerusalem, by the Countess 
Haun-Haun, a translation of which has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Newny. It is designed to describe the 
state of her mind in the course of its transition ftom 
the excess of scepticism and indulgence to the ex- 
travagances of bigetry-and aseetism. This volume ex- 
plains the mystery. She isclearly cracked. It was 
not a conviction of the reason, but an access of 
cae Never was there a more wild, unmeaning 
rhapsody than these pages are filled withal. Surely it 
was not worth the trouble of translating, or the paper 
on which it stands. JosePH Epwakps, has sent 
us alittle volume of Essays on the Divine Power, as 
manifested in the outward symbol, and realized in the 
inward life. It appears to be a species of Quakerism. 
——The Rev. Tuomas Cure, of Sandford, Oxon, has 
published a little volume, which he has entitled Gold 
Tried in the Fire. Itis a memoir of one Harriet 
SroneMAN, of Cerne, Dorset, a facsimile of the 
thousand other memoirs of illustrious obscure. Doubt- 
less H. S. was a.good woman enough, but why put her 
into print? —— The Protestant’s Armour; or 
Believer’s Antidote against Unscriptural Teaching, 
is an Essay by a Lady, who seeks to promote the cause 
of Protestantism “ by a Pere | defined exposition of 
urch in a compendious 





form, embracing the doctrinal difference which exists 


| between the Reformed Catholic Church and the Roman 


Catholic Church.” It is written in a simple and 
intelligible style, with copious reference to Scripture. 
Letter on Parish Schools, by the Rev. E. 
Extor, Vicar of Norton Bravant, is a powerful defence 





| of the proceedings of the Privy Council. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Introductory Lecture on the French Language, delivered 
at the City of London College for Ladies : (late 
Queen’s College, City Branch.) By C. J. DELILLE. 
London: Whittaker and Co, 1852. 


ALTHOUGH we do not hold with Madame bE STAEL, 
that the most cultivated women have, of right, a prior 
claim upon the greatest men—an axiom whereby she 
sought toentrap the Emperor NAPOLEON,—we think that 
female education in this country should be based upon 
foundations somewhat more solid than the system now in 
vogue. 

We have lying before us a prospectus of the City of 
London College for Ladies, established “for the pur- 
pose of affording to Ladies generally the advantages 
of a sound and extended education, on moderate 
terms, and with an especial view of elevating the 
character and position of those who may afterwards 
be engaged in instructing others.” In other words, 
to teach our wives something worth knowing, and 
to raise our governesses a little above the level of upper 
housemaids. There is a list of committee-men, all good 
and true, two-thirds of them reverends; twenty-four 
ladies-visitors, and one lady resident. The list of pro~ 
fessors is filled with the names of gentlemen known and 
celebrated in the branches of knowledge which they pro~ 
fess. The classes are arranged so that any one or more 
of the subjects may be selected and followed out exelu- 
sively, and the terms are such as to bring the splendid 
education here afforded within the reach of the humblest 
purse. 

At a time when the sex is supposed to be 
struggling for emancipation from an imaginary thral- 
dom, many gentlemen will look with alarm upon 
a plan for initiating ladies into the arcana of Natural 
Philosophy and Ancient History; nor will their 
confidence be much restored by the suggestion of 
Geometry. Women are looked upon as beings to 
whom sound knowledge and solid acquirements are 
superfluous. What more should a wife know than how 
to cast a bill and make a pudding? Mr. Tennyson 
fosters this notion by affectionately recording of a wife 
that — 





She knows but matters of the house, 
And he —he knows a thousand things. 


Now, we can number within our acquaintance, several 
ladies, who know one or two of the thousand things, 
without being in anywise worse housewives, worse 
mothers, or worse Christians, on account thereof. We 
entreat the alarmists to be reassured; their interests will 
be abundantly cared for, and there will at all times be 
a plentiful supply of wives, as silly as they can possibly 
wish for, and that by the operation of laws of which they 
themselves are instructive examples. In the first place, 
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a very small proportion of the future wives of England 
will find their way to the Ladies’ College, for 


Non cuivis continget adire Corinthum. 


And, in the second place, of those who do, many 
will not profit thereby to any very dangerous extent. 
Not every Etonian proves a CANNING, not every 
Rugbean. a Ctoven, nor every Bluecoat-boy a CoLE- 
RIDGE. 

In congratulating the promoters of the Ladies’ Col- 
lege upon the discrimination exhibited in the choice of 
their professors, our eye rests with peculiar satisfaction 
upon the name of M. Deities, as Professor of the 
French Language, whose Introductory Lecture to his 
lady-pupils is now before us. 








Amone the minor books for children which have 
been sent to us for notice, we have to record the fol- 
lowing : Spencer’s Cross Manor House is a tale for 
young people, by the authoress of “Belgravia,” and 
other novels. It is amusing, and inculcates a wholesome 
morality. We have received two volumes of the very 
valuable Bibliotheca Scriptorum Grecorum and Ro- 
manorum Teubneriana, now in progress of publication 
at Leipsic. These contain the Tragedies of Aschylus 
and a portion of the collected works of Cicero. An 
extremely learned editorial preface introduces the text 
of each volume, a very preferable plan to footnotes, 
which are seldom read. This edition is remarkable for 
the perfection of its text, and for its cheapness. A 
new edition of Carpenter’s Arithmetic has been pro- 
duced by Mr. RurnHerrorp, who has considerably 
enlarged and improved it, and a new edition of ANTHON’S 
Anabasis of Xenophon, has lately issued under the 
editorship of Dr. Joun Doran. The peculiar feature 
of this useful edition is, that the notes, which are very 
elaborate, are in English. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


A Trip to the United States and Canada. In a 
Series of Letters. By Epwarp W. Watkin. 
London: Smith and Son. 


Scenes and Adventures in Central America. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 


Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies. By 
Cuartes Witiram Day, Esq., Author of 
“Hints on Etiquette.” In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn and Co. 


Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone 
or, Notes, Social, Picturesque, and Legendary by 
the Way. By Anevus B. Reacu. London: 
Bogue. 

THanks to steam navigation, three months 

suffices now for a tour through the United States, 

including the double passage across the Atlantic. 

The feat was achieved by a friend of ours during 

the last “ Long Vacation.” We parted from him 

at an Assizes in the end of August; we met him 
again in Westminster Hall on the Ist of Novem- 
ber; in the interval he had visited the New 

World, and seen all the sights between New 

Orleans and Niagara. 

Mr. Warxrn has tried the same experiment 
with the same success, and in the volume upon 
our table has preserved the most interesting 
reminiscences of his trip. There is no pretension 
in his manner of doing so. He does not affect 
more than plain speaking, telling his story in a 
homely fashion, but not, therefore, the less for- 
cibly; indeed, amid so many attempts at fine 
writing, which the literary journalist is doomed 
to encounter, it is quite refreshing to fall in with 
one who is content to say what he has to say in 
unpicked words and unlaboured sentences. At 
New York he eulogizes the hotels, from which we 
might well take a lesson at home, where inns do 
not share the spirit of improvement. In the 
steam-boats he is particularly struck by the 
barber’s shops located abroad, and patronized by 
all the passengers, probably as a pastime. Mon- 
treal amazes him with its old-world notions. He 
had not conceived a state of society so backward 
in civilization. It is a fac simile of France two or 
three centuries ago, and ideas are quite as far in 
arrear as manners, dress and habitations. He 
visits Niagara, of course, and is not disappointed. 
He considers the Western States of Canada as the 
proper field for English enterprise and emigra- 
tion, and the cradle of another British empire. 

Among other minor facts recorded is the 
startling one that “there are in America some 
2,500 newspapers published daily, weekly, or at 
other periods. The total circulation of these 
newspapers averages 1,000,000 copies per day.” 

The Scenes and Adventures in Central America 
are, we believe, republished in a collected form 
from the pages of one of the magazines. It is 
one of the class of which we have so often ex- 





pressed our disapprobation — where fact and 
fiction are mingled so that the reader is unable to 
discern the precise boundary between them, and 
therefore is compelled to distrust all he reads 
there. The present volume, for instance, is not a 
continuous narrative, the truth of which a gentle- 
man avouches by his name upon the title-page, 
pledging his veracity to the facts as having been 
witnessed by himself, but it is composed of a 
series of disconnected scenes or incidents, sent 
forth anonymously, and told with too much 
minuteness to be accepted as truth. It is mani- 
festly impossible that the dialogues here reported 
could have been remembered by the writer. 
He has certainly invented them with purpose 
to give an air of probability to his tales. But so 
far from thus accomplishing his design, he mars 
it, for the reader is at once induced to look with 
suspicion upon the entire of that upon which 
invention has been employed, and the more so as 
the writer never gives the slightest intimation 
when he is inventing and when telling the truth. 
Apart from this grievous defect, it is a clever 
book; composed with great spirit, and abounding 
in powerful descriptions. We take one rather 
for its adaptation to our space than as the best 
passage we could find. This is a scene of an 


EXECUTION BY LYNCH LAW. 


After an hour’s ride, we came to the enormous live 
oak distinguished as the Patriarch. Two or three of 
the men dismounted, and held aside the heavv moss- 
covered branches, which swept the ground and formed a 
complete curtain round the tree. The party rode 
through the opening thus made, and drew up in a circle 
beneath the huge leafy dome, In the centre of this 
ring stood Bob, trembling like an aspen leaf, his eyes 
fixed on a small mound of fresh earth, partly concealed 
by the branches, and which had escaped my notice on 
my former visit to the tree. It was the grave of the 
murdered man. 

A magnificent burial place was that: no poet could 
have dreamed or desired a better. Above, the huge 
vault, with its natural frettings and arches; below, the 
greenest and freshest grass; around, an eternal half 
light, streaked, varied, and radiant as a rainbow. It 
was impossible to be more beautiful. 

Bob, the judge, and the corregidors, remained sitting 
on their horses, but several of the other men dis- 
mounted. One of the latter cut the lasso from Bob's 
saddle, and passed an end of it over one of the lowermost 
branches; then uniting the two ends, formed them into 
a strong rope, which he left dangling from the bough. 
This simple preparation completed, the alcalde took off 
his hat, and folded his hands. The others followed his 
example. 

“Bob!” said the judge to the unfortunate criminal, 
whose head was bowed on his horse’s mane; “ Bob! we 
will pray for your poor soul, which is about to part 
from your sinful body.” Bob raised his head. “I had 
something to say,” exclaimed he, in a wandering and 
husky tone. “Something I wanted to say.” 

“What have you to say?” ob stared around him; 
his lips moved, but no sound escaped him. His spirit 
was evidently no longer with things of this earth. 

“Bob!” said the judge again, “we will pray for 
your soul.” “Pray! pray!” groaned he. “T shall 
need it.” 

In slow and solemn accents, and with great feeling 
the judge uttered the Lord’s Prayer. Bob repeated 
every word after him. When it was ended— May 
God be merciful to his soul!” exclaimed the judge. 
“ Amen!” said all present. 

One of the corregidors now passed the noose of the 
rope round Bob's neck, another bound his eyes, a third 
person drew his feet out of the stirrups, whilst a fourth 
stood behind his horse with a heavy riding-whip. All 
was done in the deepest silence; not a word was 
breathed, nor a footfall heard on the soft, yielding turf. 
There was something awful and oppressive in the pro- 
found stillness that reigned in the vast inclosure. The 
whip fell. The horse gave a spring forwards, and the 
same moment Bob made a desperate clutch at the 
bough, and a loud “Hold!” burst in thrilling tones 
from the lips of the judge. It was too late; Bob was 
already hanging. The horse pushed forward, nearly 
riding down the man who held the whip, and, seizing 
Bob in his arms, raised him on his own horse, support- 
ing him with one hand, whilst with the other he strove 
to unfasten the noose. His whole gigantic frame 
trembled with eagerness and exertion. The procurator, 
corregidors, all, in short, stood in open-mouthed wonder 
at this strange proceeding. 

“Whisky ! whisky! Has nobody any whisky!” 
shouted the judge. One of the men sprang forward 
with a whisky bottle, another supported the body, and a 
third the feet, of the half-hanged man, whilst the judge 
poured a few drops of spirits into his mouth. The 
cravat, which had not been taken off, had hindered the 








breaking of the neck. Bob at last opened his eyes, and 
gazed vacantly around him. 

“Bob!” said the judge, “you had something to say, 
hadn't you, about Johnny? "—“ Johnny,” gasped Bob, 
“ Johnny.” 

“What's become of him? ”—“ He's gone to San 
Antonio, Johnny.” 

“To San Antonio!” repeated the judge, with an 
expression of great alarm overspreading his features. 
“To San Antonio—to Padre José,” continned Bob, “a 
catholic. Beware!” 

“ A traitor, then!” muttered several. 

“Catholic!” exclaimed the judge. The words he 
had heard seemed to deprive him of ail strength. His 
arms fell slowly and gradually by his side, and Bob 
was again hanging from the lasso. 


Mr. Day is a clever but conceited gentleman, 
who manifestly imagines himself to be “the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form.” Having 
formerly assumed to be an authority on matters 
of etiquette, about which he had favoured the 
world with a volume of instructions, he appears 
to have formed the opinion that it is his mission 
to be arbiter elegantiarum for all Christendom, and 
that the business of his life is to turn up his nose 
at everybody he meets, whose manners do not 
altogether accord with his own “ Hints.” Hence, 
a considerable portion of his West Indian expe- 
riences consists of sneers at the tastes and habits 
he witnessed there. He cannot endure the vul- 
garity of some of the colonists; his delicate 
senses are continually reminding him of the 
presence of unpleasant people; he holds coloured 
skins in peculiar horror; according to him, a black 
man has no right to live, and a black woman is 
one of Nature’s deformities, especially in a low 
dress. Nowhere, indeed, does Mr, Day lay aside 
his white kid gloves and tailed coat, and mingle 
heartily with the work-day world, or sympathise 
with humanity in undress. Hence, his observa- 
tions are for the most part limited in their range, 
and, therefore, his conclusions and disquisitions 
are of the smallest possible value. But then he 
is often amusing within his restricted sphere, for 
he has a ready wit, a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
fluency of ideas, and some elegance of pen. Even 
while we laugh at him, we cannot help being 
attracted onward by him. He is not a mere 
summer tourist, but he has resided for five years 
in the region he has undertaken to describe; he 
is therefore personally familiar with its features, 
physical, social, and political. He does not 
transcribe guide-books into his journal, but what 
he tells us is really the result of his own observa- 
tions. So far as they extend, they are useful and 
interesting; but they must always be read with 
a considerable allowance for his own affectations 
and one-sidedness. These manifestly colour all 
his statements, and disturb his judgment, and the 
reader must guard himself against them accord- 
ingly. Thus forewarned and forearmed, he will 
find some agreeable reading in Mr. Day’s volumes, 
as a few passages will prove. 


CLIMATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


In England, we hear much of the heat of the West 
Indies; but, as far as my experience went, I found the 
climate was not near so hot as that of Catania, Palermo, 
Naples, or even Milan in the summer, to say nothing of 
New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. Nay, hot 
weather in London, wher. it does come, is far from over- 
powering, since in these islands there is almost always 
a strong and refreshing sea-breeze. At Kingston, St. 
Vincent, the nights are invariably cool, sometimes everr 
cold, which in North America, or in Sicily, is not the 
case. At the “Fancy,” I was glad to cover myself up 
in bed, and in the morning was all but shivering with 
cold. Indeed the whole time of our sojourn there, as 
well as during our journey going and coming, the wind 
blew most furiously, obliging me, every time I ventuped 
out of doors, to tie my straw hat firmly on. 

Thus he contrasts 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

So much had been said of the superior civilisation of 
the French West India islands over the British, that I 
was curious to see the difference, and to trace its cause. 
The houses, both in town and country, are much on a 
par, taking into consideration, of conrse, the slight 
difference between English neatness and French show, 
and the domestic usages of the two countries; but in 
the inhabitants there is a great difference, mostly, I 
regret to say, in favour of the French, who are all 
amenity of manner, full of the bienséance of humanity, 
and pleasingly different from the cold coarse vulgarity 
which but too often characterises the English out here. 
This arises from the difference of rank and education in 
the two parties; the propriétaires being generally men 
of good families who have received their education at 
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some French university, and their patrimonies from 
their great-grandfathers; whilst, among the English, 
the true tropical squire is absolutely extinct, and his 
place is usurped by some thriving tradesman, a vulgar 
fellow, who, battening on the liberal expenditure of his 
ci-devant customer, has mortgaged himself into pos- 
s‘ssion; and then, with his hat on one side and his 
arms akimbo, set up for a planter. This dignity he 
shares with Scotch ploughmen, who come out of some 
sheiling in the Highlands and have skinned every flint, 
unt'l they have bought the estate of their former master 
over his head. 

With the shopkeepers it is somewhat different. The 
French shopkeeper adopts some tropical city as his 
home, and he at once marries and settles himself down 
as a stone of the soil, intending his creole family to be 
his successors; whilst the English shopkeeper, on the 
contrary, a tradesman in origin, feelings, and habits, 
comes out here to get as much as he can, and then 
return home an independent man. The result of all 
this is, that the Frenchman seeks to improve all around 
him, to supply as he best may pleasures which in 
Europe had become habits; and hence the theatres, the 
cafés , the billiard tables, &c., that are met with in the 
French islands. The Englishman does as little as pos- 
sible for his island, careless as to what becomes of it 
the moment after his departure, his only ties being half 
a dozen illegitimate children for whom he does little, 
and cares less, 

We did not expect to hear this of the coloured 
race: 

BLACK EDITORS. 

Coloured men are very fond of being editors of news- 
papers, as it increases their importance in the eyes of 
their own race. As might be imagined, from their 
general ignorance and want of education, the papers, 
though scurrilous enough, are miserable specimens of 
imbecility. Yet it is from these papers that extracts 
are usually printed in England. The printers here are 
always so incompetent that of any article they have to 
print scarcely one word is correctly spelt. Yet their 
conceit passes all bounds. 

A party of coloured people were allowed to subscribe 
to the excellent library in St. John’s, the librarian of 
which is as morose and grumpy a mulatto as one can 
well meet—barely civil, and never obliging. About 
fourteen of these dingy fellows got in, and by intrigue 
obtained a majority in the general meeting, the conse- 
quence of which is, that from ignorance and conceit 
everything is mismanaged—the surly custode, of course, 
bearing out his own colour. 

We conclude with a specimen of 

MR. DAY’S DAINTY VULGARITY. 

To any one accustomed to the highly educated, 
elegant, and spirituelle female society of Europe, I 
know nothing more disagreeable than the absence of all 
conversable women in these out-of-the-way colonies 
Generally speaking, creole women are utterly unin- 
formed. They sometimes have a few flimsy accom- 
plishments; but as they never read anything better 
than a novel, their conversation is limited to the 
commonest local or domestic subjects. They are, how- 
ever, sufficiently conceited, and have wretched tempers. 
A European gentlewoman (par excellence) may be 
sought here in vain, unless by some lucky accident you 
happen to stumble upon the wife or daughter of a digni- 
fied clergyman, or distinguished officer, transitorily 
deposited in the colony. The majority of European 
females have either been governesses in England, or 
have come ont as shopwomen, usually marrying respece 
table tradesmen and then setting up as aristocracy; so 
that their manners, style, and accomplishments at once 
betray their origin. The fun of it is, that as they do 
not choose to believe in the existence of any society of 
a higher standard; they think that because their com- 
pany presents but little attractions to you, you cannot 
be accustomed to good society. Amongst the English 
females also, there is a great deal of tract delivering, 
missionary meeting, and bible society doings, and if you 
hold the “tea and bible” class in little esteem, you are 
immediately proscribed. 


Anevs Reacu travelled on a mission from The 
Morning Chronicle to contribute to its series of 
papers on “ Labour and the Poor,” the condition 
of the rural districts of the South of France. 
This pleasant volume does not consist of the 
reports made by him to the columns of that 
enterprising newspaper, but the more informal 
notes which he made of his observations by the 
wayside of men, manners, and scenery that did 
not come within the scope of his commission, 
which was purely agricultural. Nor does he 
pretend to a continuous narrative of a tour. 
The work is composed of a series of sketches, 
each complete in itself, and thrown together 
without regard for order of time. Many of the 
subjects thus treated are quite new to the English 











reader, who will be surprised to learn that so 
much that is strange and curious should be but a 
little way out of the high road he traverses, and 
yet nothing of them be known to him. Mr. 
Reacn’s lively and singularly graphic style 
enables him to present these objects in their most 
striking aspects. That it is a delightful book for 
the book-club these few extracts will show. 

There is a Troubadour in the South of France 
—a barber by profession—a poet in practice—by 
name JAsmMiN—a name famous in France. Mr. 
Reacu paid him a visit, and records one trait of 
him which is highly creditable: 

There is a feature, however, about these recitations, 
which is still more extraordinary than the uncontrollable 
fits of popular enthusiasm which they produce. His 
last entertainment before I saw him was given in one of 
the Pyrenean cities (I forget which), and produced 
2000 francs. Every sou of this went to the public 
charities; Jasmin will not accept a stiver of money so 
earned. With a species of perhaps overstrained, but 
certainly exalted, chivalric feeling, he declines to appear 
before an audience to exhibit for money the gifts with 
which nature has endowed him. After, perhaps, a 
brilliant tour through the South of France, delighting 
vast audiences in every city, and flinging many thou- 
sands of francs into every poor-box which he passes, 
the poet contentedly returns to his humble occupation, 
and to the little shop where he earns his daily bread by 
his daily toil, as a barber and hair-dresser. It will be 
generally admitted, that the man capable of self-denial 
of so truly heroic a nature as this, is no ordinary poe- 
taster. One would be puzzled to find a similar instance 
of perfect and absolute disinterestedness in the roll of 
minstrels, from Homer downwards; and, to tell the 
truth, there does seem a spice of Quixotism mingling 
with and tinging the pure fervour of the enthusiast. 
Certain it is, that the Troubadours of yore, upon whose 
model Jasmin professes to found his poetry, were by no 
means so scrupulous. “ Largesse” was a very promi- 
nent word in their vocabulary; and it really seems 
difficult to assign any satisfactory reason for a man 
refusing to live upon the exercise of the finer gifts of 
his intellect, and throwing himself for his bread upon 
the daily performance of mere mechanical drudgery. 

He thus speaks of 

THE OLIVE. 

I was miserably disappointed with the olive. It is 
one of the romantic trees, full of association. It is a 
Biblical tree, and one of the most favoured of the old 
Eastern emblems. But what claim has it to beauty? 
The trunk, a weazened, sapless-looking piece of timber, 
the branches spreading ont from it like the top of a 
mushroom, and the colour, when you can see it for dust, 
a cold, sombre, greyish green. One olive is as like 
another as one mopstick is like another. The tree has 
no picturesqueness, no variety. It is not high enough 
to be grand, and not irregular enough to be graceful. 
Put it beside the birch, the beech, the elm, or the oak, 
and you will see the poetry of the forest and its poorest 
and most meagre prose. 

We present an extremely graphic picture of 

THE VINE DISTRICT. 

If ever you want to see a homily, not read, but grown 
by nature, against trusting to appearances, go to Medoc 
and study the vines. Walk and gaze, until you come 
to the most shabby, stunted, weazened, scrubby, dwarf- 
ish, expanse of snobbish bushes, ignominiously bound 
neck and crop to the espaliers, like a man on the rack 
— these utterly poor, starved, and meagre-looking 
growths, allowing, as they do, the gravelly soil to show 
in bald patches of grey shingle through the straggling 
branches—these contemptible-looking shrubs, like para- 
lysed and withered raspberries, it is which produce the 
most priceless and the most inimitably flavonred wines. 
Such are the vines which grow Chateau Margaux at 
half-a-sovereign the bottle. The grapes themselves are 
equally unpromising. If you saw a bunch in Covent- 
garden you would turn from them with the notion that 
the fruiterer was trying to do his customer with over- 
ripe black currants. Lance’s soul would take no joy 
in them, and no sculptor in his senses would place such 
meagre bunches in the hands and over the open mouths 
of his Nymphs, his Bacchantes, or his Fauns. Take 
heed, then, by the lesson, and beware of judging of the 
nature of either men or grapes by their looks. Mean- 
time let us continue our survey of the country. No 
fences or ditches you see—the ground is too precious to 
be lost in such vanities—only, you observe from time to 
time a rudely carved stake stuck in the ground, and 
indicating the limits of properties. Along either side of 
the road the vines extend, utterly unprotected. No 
raspers, no ha-ha’s, no fierce denunciations of trespassers, 
no polite notices of spring-guns and steel traps con- 
stantly in a state of high go-offism—only when the 
grapes are ripening, the people lay prickly branches 
along the way-side to keep the dogs, foraging for par- 
tridges among the espaliers, from taking a refreshing 





mouthful from the clusters as they pass; for it seems to 
be a fact that everybody, every beast, and every bird, 
whatever may be his, her, or its nature in other parts 
of the world, when brought among grapes, eats grapes. 
As for the peasants, their appetites for grapes is per- 
fectly preposterous. Unlike the surfeit-sickened grocer’s 
boys, who, after the first week loathe figs, and turn 
poorly when sugar-candy is hinted at, the love of grapes 
appears literally to grow by what it feeds on. Every 
garden is full of table vines. The people eat grapes 
with breakfast, lunch, dinner, and supper, and between 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and supper. The labourer 
plods along the road munching a cluster. The child in 
its mother’s arms is tugging away with its toothless 
gums at a bleeding bunch; while as for the vintagers, 
male and female, in the less important plantations, 
Heaven only knows where the masses of grapes go to, 
which they devour, labouring incessantly at the metier, 
as they do, from dawn till sunset. 


And this of the 
ASPECT OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


The literary and historic associations have not un- 
naturally operated upon our common notions of the 
country; and, for the “South of France,” we are very 
apt to conjure up a brave, fictitious landscape. Yet this 
country isno Eden. It has been admirably described, 
in a single phrase, the “ Austere South of France.” It 
is austere—grim—sombre. It never smiles; it is 
scathed and parched. There is no freshness or rurality 
in it. It does not seem the country, but a vast yard— 
shadeless, glaring, drear, and dry. Let us glance from 
onr elevated perch over the district we are traversing. 
A vast rolling wilderness of clodded earth, browned and 


| baked by the sun; here and there masses of red rock 


heaving themselves above the soil like protruding ribs 
of the earth, and a vast coating of drowthy dust, lying 
like snow upon the ground. To the left, a long ridge of 
iron-like mountains, on all sides rolling hills, stern and 
kneaded, looking as though frozen. On the slopes and 
in the plain, endless rows of scrubby, ugly trees, pow- 
dered with the universal dust, and looking exactly like 
mopsticks. Sprawling and straggling over thie soil be- 
neath them, jungles of burnt-up leafless buslies, tangled 
and apparently neglected. The trees are olives and 
mulberries—the bushes, vines. Glance again across the 
country. It seems a solitude. Perhaps one or two 
distant figures, grey with dust, are labouring to break 
the clods with wooden hammers ; but that is all. No 
cottages, no farm-houses, no hedges, all one rolling sweep 
of iron-like, burnt-up, glaring land. In the distance, 
you may espy a village. It looks like a fortification— 
all blank, high stone walls, and no windows, but mere 
loopholes. A square church tower gloomily and heavily 
overtops the houses, or the dungeon of anancient fortress 
rears its massive pile of mouldering stone. Where have 
you seen such a landscape before? Stern and forbidding, 
it has yet a familiar look. These scrubby, mop-headed 
trees, these formal square lines of huge edifices—these 
banks and braes, varying in hue from the grey of the 
dust to the red of the rock—why, they are precisely the 
backgrounds of the pictures of the renaissance painters 
of France and Italy. 
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FICTION. 


Edward Charlton; or, Life behind the Counter. By 
Freperick Ross. 2nd edition. London: 
Henry Lea. 1852. 

WE have read this little work with deep and 

painful interest. It is an “owre true tale” cast 

in the guise of a pleasing fiction. Its object is to 
expose a great sham—a system of fraud, oppres- 
sion and injury, under which the bodies and souls 
of thousands in our city are groaning. The 
cause of early closing has been already pled in 
various methods by public meetings, by lectures, 
by pamphlets, and by the unwearied efforts of 
the excellent secretary to the society, who seems 
neither to slumber nor sleep, while promoting the 
praiseworthy objects of the Association. But 
more was still necessary. It was proper, and the 
thought was happy and ingenious, to press fiction 
into the service of the good cause, especially in 
an age when that species of writing has become 
a New Estate in the Literary Empire; when 
it is wielding a power so vast both for good and 
for evil; when, at the blowing of its small fairy 
horn, old and complicated piles of oppression and 
untruth are every day dissolving like castles in 
the clouds. On this hint the author of Edward 

Charlton has spoken—and spoken, a3 we imagine, 

admirably and effectually to the purpose. 

The tale is not complicated, although told in a 
very entertaining manner. It is that of a young 
man who leaves Lincoln for London; who enters 
into a draper’s establishment; who is seduced, by 
the example and precepts of a villain, who owed 
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his father a grudge, from the paths of religion 
and virtue; who is, through the machinations of 
this man, falsely accused of theft, brought to 
trial, narrowly escapes, reforms, and becomes a 
consistent and Christian character. But the main 
purpose and merit of the book lies in its truthful 
and energetic pictures of Life behind the Counter. 
That life the author knows well; he has lived it 
himself, he has penetrated the very depth of its 
hollowness, and its cruel bondage; and his dis- 
closures are absolutely appalling. He exhibits it, 
as in the majority of instances, an enormous Jie, 
anda lie, alas! cemented, as such lies usually are, 
by human vice, misery, and blood. Little do the 
ladies of London. while making purchases, dream 
that the smiling faces of the shopmen are the 
masks of mean miseries, of low fraud, of deep 
deceitful purpose, of the fast-forming elements 
of every species of wickedness and crime; or else 
of wounded consciences, depressed spirits, secret 
devouring doubts, and bleeding or broken hearts ; 
and that the horrors of the “ Middle Passage,” 
were not much more terrific than those of the 
transition state of drapers’ apprentices and 
journeymen! Let whoever would know more 
fully those secrets of this painted prison-house, 
read the eleventh chapter, entitled, “ A Night of 
Horrors,” and the twelfth, called “Scenes in a 
Draper’s Shop.” Dickens himself has never 
surpassed these in truthfulness, in humour, or in 
telling force. 

The characters are drawn with various degrees 
of fidelity and force. Dennis, we think, rather 
over-done, and can hardly believe in the possible 
existence of such a deliberate fiend—such a 
cooled cinder of the infernal pit. But Tom 
Cooper is admirably vraisemblable, and better still 
is Jenkins —the shop-walker—the miserable 
dandyfied tyrant, who struts through the shop 
adjusting his cravat, buttering the ladies, and 
blackguarding the poor white slaves, who dare 
not even retort by looks. How capital the follow- 
ing:—“A flush of anger, or a whitening of 
indignation, was all the response he dared give: 
even these at times did not escape reproof, ‘ Don’t 
turn pale at me, sir,’ would the man in office ex- 
claim.” We remember no subtler touch than 
this. It is next to one quarrelling with our 
thoughts, or reproving the palpitations of the 
heart within us! 

There may be, and probably is, a little ex- 
aggeration in the pictures here presented of a 
shop. keeper’s life. But we believe, that in the 
main, they are sternly true. And the slight 
exaggeration is, in the circumstances, not only 
pardonable, but becomes powerful. To carry any 
good object, in these days of ours, we must, in 
some measure, exaggerate; we must spare no 
coleurs, we must bring the subject forward into 
the fullest prominence, even though it be some- 
what at the expense of the subordinate parts of 
the picture. And this is all of which we can 
accuse our author, although very probably he 
may be disposed to remind us, that he knows 
best, that his own eyes have seen, his own ears 
heard, and his own hands handled the subject, 
and may perhaps add, that the “half has not been 
told us,” 

Mr. Ross’s book has met with a very friendly 
reception. In spite ‘of Peter Mc Grawler, and 
those stupid barkings of infidel spite, to which 
the author refers in his preface, the volume has 
come quickly to a second edition, and is destined 
we trust, to many more. Apart from its object, 
its literary merit is superior, and in a high degree, 
creditable to the author’s sense, taste, talent, 
reading, and Christian feeling. We trust he will 
not permit his vein to remain shut. We hope he 
has still more light to cast upon the dark recesses 
ofthe London shops, and still some work to do 
in the cause of the elevation of the London shop- 
men. The object is worthy of the highest talents. 
It has been only as yet partially accomplished. 
Still there remains much to be said, much to be 
done, much to be suffered, ere that interesting 
class can over broad Britain, be fully set free. The 
cause would almost require its WILBERFORCE, or 
its Kossuts. But till some such arise, we hail with 
hope and joy every effort for its promotion. We 
wish God-speed to the lectures. and pamphlets, and 
sermons, and soirees, which are from time to time 
80 practically and powerfully conducive to its ad- 
vancement. But especially we trust that the 
success of the novel before us, will impress its 
friends with the conviction, that there is no 
better medium of promoting the humane and 
Christian objects of the Early Closing Association, 
than that of agreeable, entertaining and life-like 
fiction. We read, lately, in what was otherwise 





a good book (The Night Lamp, by Dr. J. 
MACFARLANE), a very onesided and absurd attack 
upon novels. Surely they who rave in this 
manner do not discern their time. Instead of 
abusing the novel with Vandal-like virulence, let 
us strive to grasp and to wield it well. Let us 
wrest it out of the armory of Hell, and let us, 
after baptizing it into the spirit of the Gospel, 
proceed to use it, as a two-edged sword, in the 
warfare of humanity, and in the battles of the 
Lorp. Truth is stranger than fiction; but fiction 
and truth, when mingled in proper proportions, 
have a power of moving humanity to its inmost 
depths, which neither singly possesses, nor 
deserves to possess. 
True fiction is the possible—compared 
To what is merely positive—and gives 
A higher, ampler noon, than that in which 
The nations sun themselves. 

We intended to have quoted several passages 
from Edward Charlton, but in the first place, we 
have not time to transcribe them, and secondly, 
are unwilling to forestal our readers’ enjoyment 
of the volume itself. We have been particularly 
struck, besides the chapters already referred to, 
with the scene at the “Cat and Bagpipes,” with 
the dream in pages 97, 98, 99; with Tom Cooper’s 
account of himself, in pages 101, 102, 103, 104; 
and with the chapters entitled, the “New 
Situation,” and “ The Plot.” Whatever faults it 
has, are entirely the faults of inexperience, they 
are few in number, and the merits of the writing, 
the interest of the story, and the benevolent 
intention of the author, easily and entirely 
counterbalance them. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Tragedy of the Battle of Waterloo. By Pavitn 

Hueeetrr Pearce. London: Horsell. 
Tr the mission and duty of the poet is to reveal 
the disgusting minutie of war, to show how the 
nerves may quiver with agony by a pike-thrust 
or a shot-wound, how the inventive brain of man, 
so God-like in apprehension, may be knocked 
out by the vulgarest method, in a word, how the 
whole business of Death’s “red harvest” is 
managed, we must award higher praise to PavLin 
Hvuecetr Pearce than to Homer or Tasso. 
Considered in a literary point of view Mr. 
Pranrce is the nonpareil of what Byron graphi- 
cally calls the “windpipe slitting art.” We 
always find him, vulture-like, where the corses 
are the thickest and most offensive, and he gloats 
over groans and gashes with the fine relish of a 
connoisseur in the art militaire. Take the fol- 
lowing example of the author’s national modesty, 
and his social delicacy : 

Scotland for ever clashed upon the ear, 

Low groans and shrieks instilled a solemn fear : 

The British in the Frenchmen’s entrails ran 

Their bayonets reeking ; faces pale and wan 

Spread o’er the field, and streaming vapours rose 

From clotted gore, where numbers found repose. 

The French, like cattle, spouted steaming gore, 

Sank to the earth with wounds, and trampled o’er, 

They ghastly smiled, and shrieked most horribly, 

To see their comrades fly, sad misery ! 

The greatest merit that can be claimed for the 
Tragedy before us is that of making carnage 
utterly revolting. This is not the object of the 
writer, because it is too sadly evident that his 
chief design is to applaud British courage, and 
to exult afresh over our triumphs at Waterloo. 
There is something gravely antithetical in the 
first invocative line of the poem: 

Celestial powers, inspire this warlike lay. 


This solemn appeal reads very like a mockery 
of the worst kind and the most mischievous 
tendency. Looking at the question through the 
clear light of Christianity, our readers will hardly 
understand what sympathy the “celestial powers” 
can have with war and its fearful miseries. The 
invocation had been more consistent if PavuLin 
Huccetrt Pearce had followed the primal 
business of a poet, that is, to show how the 
rarest virtues exist in the sociable and the 
loveable. The highest form and the loftiest spirit 
of poetry, of which we are cognizant, is broadly 
conspicuous in the life and teachings of Curist. 

Unfortunately the nations of the earth fall very 
short of this degree of gentleness and forbearance. 
We value, and we hope justly so, that indomitable 
courage and that personal disregard of danger 
which our countrymen have always exhibited in 
the battle; we estimate, and we trust rightfully 
so, the generous sacrifice of life itself to save 
the honour of our fatherland, but we do not for- 
get that the idea of honour may be founded, as 


not unfrequently has been the case, in miscon- 
ception and error. We do not forget that there 
are moral heroisms, creative and not destructive, 
blissful and not wrathful, with which no physi 
heroism can compare. It requires as much, nay 
greater resolution, to retain life in its worst per- 
secuted form, like GALILKo, in order to enunciate 
a great fact, than to stand in the deadly breach 
with the fixed alternative of victory or death. 
There are triumphs won without blood, and 
without tears, which in their application are 
universal, and to record which the poet may, 
without inconsistency, invoke the “ celestial 
powers.” In the name of humanity let the 
memories of Waterloo be retained as beacons 
only to avoid similar catastrophes in the future. 
Now, when the flowers are returned to the red 
burial plain, and the grass is again green, and the 
marks of husbandry are once more rife, we require 
no Paviriy Huceerr Pearce to reverse the 
industrial picture by pandering to national pride 
and prejudice. The poet should be first to heal 
antipathies, not the foremost to strengthen them. 
Pavuiin Huceerr Pearce is guilty of producing 
the worst sequel to that magical Palace in Hyde 
Park, whose spacious arms embraced so many of 
the human family, otherwise divided by country, 
language and habits. It was not there that t 
vivacious and warm-hearted Frenchman remem- 
bered his greatest military defeat; but there it 
was that he applauded the peaceful contest of the 
arts, and there too he beheld the universality of 
nature and love. We indignantly protest against 
such a prostitution of the muse as the tragedy 
before us exhibits. The social spirit of poetry 
has, indeed, fallen when a poet’s aim is to rival 
the worst features of the arena at AsTLEy’s. 
There, in the worst taste, and with the most con- 
temptuous effrontery, the Life Guardsman SHaw 
is exhibited for hero-worship, and to make the 
tableau more effective he is surrounded by a batch 
of miserable looking Frenchmen, such as nature 
never made, and a military school assuredly never 
sent forth. We look with equal dislike on the 
equestrian exhibition and on the Ramsgate poet’s 
wretched eulogy of the hero. We present our 
readers with an extract so notoriously uzliterary 
that they ought to be thankful that the world 
has only one Pautin Huceerr Pearce: 

Shaw the life-guardsman nobly waved his sword— 

In thickest fight the dangerous paths explored ; 

By cuirassiers surrounded on he rode, 

With great ability his horse bestrode ; 

He hurled with valiant arm the fatal blow, 

Upon each foe and stretched their honours low ; 

Reined up his horse’s head—now here—now there, 

And three at once attracted all his care ; 

Soon on the earth they aid, and other fell 

Before his prowess, like a powerful spell ; 

His eye and sword entranced his foes around 

And death his skill with cypress laurels crowned ; 

At last the hero fell upon the clay, — 

A pistol bullet shot his strength away ; 

His corpse was found next day, surrounded by 

A heap of slain—a dunghill swelling high, 

Whereon the hero slowly bled to death, 

From gaping wounds which stole away his breath. 


Had it not been that this tragedy, modestly so 
called, since its form is epical, is published at such 
a very small price that it may find its way into 
the lowest hovel, we should have treated it as its 
absurdity and vulgarity deserved, and left it un- 
noticed. Readers of only moderate education 
and ordinary prejudice will regret its publication, 
while at the same time they cannot but smile at 
the poetical monomaniac who gravely converts a 
tragedy into a farce. Were it not for the un- 
broken solemnity and the historical elaboration of 
the author we should have treated the whole poem 
asa burlesque. We do not believe that TnrErs 
or LAMARTINE can ever understand the capa- 
bilities of poetry unless they read the following, 
which proves in a very satisfactory manner that 
poetry and history are nearly related: 

One Belgian regiment, marched towards the ledge 
To form in line, but when it reached the edge, 

It turned and fled—the Duke rode up in haste, 
And bade it halt and form—the phantom chased, 
Of pallid fear—the regiment forward led, 

Across the ridge where gallant soldiers bled ; 
Soon as the Belgians trod the fatal spot, 

And faced the fires of shells, and balls so hot, 
They turned about and left the Duke alone. 

He then brought up a. Brunswick troop that shone 
With brighter glory on the crimson field, 

Where mighty Bonaparte great power revealed ; 
Upon La Belle Alliance, stately trod 

That mighty hero, powerful like a God, 

He gave his orders—marshals to and fro 

Galloped to aid, or urge the dreadful blow ; 
Unceasingly Napoleon in deep thought 

Took snuff. 

There is a happy complexity about our author, 
or dual genius, if we may so speak, that is un- 
approachable by any author ancient or modern. 





We can best illustrate our meaning by showing 
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how completely he has combined in one picture 
the martial grandeur of Homer and the fragrant 
rusticity of BLOooMFIELD: 


The forty-second gallantly in style, ; 

And ninety-second marched for glorious toil ; 
Through the Place Royal's grounds and park they trod, 
With regular strides obeyed their leaders’ nod. 

The glorious sun arose divinely bright, 

Ascending to his azure heavenly height, 

His golden beams of light illumed the dark 

Tall waving plumes—now passing through the park, 
On tartan bonnets, which the Highland race 

Bore on their brows with-bold majestic grace ; 

Then market carts approaching, changed the scene 
To cauliflowers, potatoes, pea-pods green, 

And cabbages, together mixed on high, 

Around the sides diverted every eye ; 

Old women in their motley dresses smiled, 

Their grotesque figures on the produce piled. 

It would be idle, and certainly unprofitable, to 
extract more in order ‘to prove the worth or 
worthlessness of the tragedy; but if we have not 
inspired sufficient disgust for a poem which never 
ought to have been written, and least of all 
printed, we will conclude with a picture that is 
not particular, but offensively general in the book 
under notice: 

The cuirassiers then gallantly in arms 

Galloped to war, through dangers and alarms, 

As a bright cloud emerged through smoke and dust ; 

With burning blades the Prussian horse repulsed— 

Struck off their heads, or cleft their skulls in twain, 

Or to their hearts conveyed the dying pain, 

And steeped the shining swords within their chests, 

And ripped their stomachs, pierced below their vests, 

Red blood and bowels then started through the wounds, 

Brave warriors pale, dropped down and stained the grounds. 

The Prussian force retreated from the plain, 

And left brave Blucher stunned amongst the slain, 

‘Whose horse was wounded with a ball, and stung 

By violent pain2, its hoofs resounding rung 

Upon the clods, it maddened, foaming, reeled, 

Snorting and bleeding on the thirsty field. 


We “pause and look up to the sky,” as Leien 
Hunt said when he dismissed Captain Sworn, 
wondering if the name of poetry can be more 
abused or more taken in vain. Hecror and 
Goprrey have their Homer and their Tasso, 
and why should WELLINGTON not have his poet. 
We could wish, however, that the “brave old 
man” had a better, but even the bad poet is 
consolatory. The Hero of a hundred fights may 
“ sleep soundly o’nights ” with the assurance that 
Paciin Huecerr Pearce has done his worst by 
him; but if the hero of Scinde has seen this 
tragedy we can scarcely overrate his fears lest he 
should be gathered to his fathers during the life- 
time of the author. 








Mr. Rozsert Rocxurrr has published an interest- 
ing little volume of translations from the Spanish of 
YriartE, entitled Literary Fables. This poet, whose 
name is probably strange to most of our readers, was 
very famous in his own country, where he flourished at 
the close of the eighteenth century, dying in 1790. He 
was a voluminous writer, but only one of his produc- 
tions, his Literary Fables, have obtained any fame 
beyond his own country; but these have been translated 
into various languages, and everywhere have become 
popular. Some of Mr. Rock irr’s translations of these 
fables have already appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
he has now collected them in a volume, which is most 
creditable to his capacities for rendering the ideas 
expressed in one language into corresponding ideas in 
another, for it does not suffice to render the words alone. 
The following is a fair specimen both of author and 
translator. 
THE [VY AND THE THYME. 
I’ve read—I know not where or when, or if in prose or 
rhyme— 
A dialogue that pass’d between the Ivy and the Thyme. 
The Ivy, bowing haughtily, like one of high degree, 
Began : “‘ God help thee, little one, how much I pity thee! 
For, om the sweetest of the herbs that scent the air 
around, 


say the same thing so much more easily and effectually 
without it. Why should they persist in spoiling good 
prose by turning it into indifferent verse >——We have 
received another volume of translations from the Slavonic, 
from the pen of A. H. WratisLaw, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. It is called 
The Queen’s Court Manuscript (Deighton.) They 
consist of Ballads that bear a marked resemblance to 
those of our own middle age, and a few lyrics, of which 
this is one: 





THE LARK. 

All in a lordly garden ground 
Is weeding hemp a maid, 

A Lark addresses her and asks, 
Why sad, and why afraid ? 

“O how can I then joyful be, 
Thou pretty little lark ? 

My lover they have ta’en from me, 
And shut in dungeon dark. 

“O had I, had I but a pen, 
A letter I would write, 

And thou my messenger shou!d'st be, 
And with it take thy flight. 

But I’ve no paper, I’ve no pen, 
A letter to essay, 

So greet and tell my love in song, 
That here I pine away.” 


A VERY graceful translation of The Lyrical Poems 
of Beranger, by Witt1AM ANDERSON, with a bio- 
graphical notice of the poet, has deservedly reached a 
new edition. Our readers will recognise many of them 
as old favourites in the periodicals where they first 
i Harrier Atrcra Roperts has 
published a small yolume of poems under the name of 
Forest Thoughts. They prove the writer to possess 
much sensibility, refined taste, and amiable sentiment, 
which have sought verse-making as an amusement. It 
is, at least, a harmless if a very expensive one. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Mystery of the Danube. By 


y Davin 
Urqunart, Esq., M.P. London: Bradbury 
and Evans. 


volume by hasty abstract, because it is in itself 
an abstract, a mass of material for thought, con- 
densed into the closest compass. It is a review of 
our political, diplomatic, and commercial course, 
with regard to Russia and Turkey, a point of vital 
interest continually acknowledged, and con- 
tinually neglected or misunderstood, but never 
more conspicuously forced upon the public 
attention than at the present moment, 


the Czar. The work appeals to individual enter- 
prise to counteract the errors of public policy, to 
reverse, by practicable and profitable means, the 
system through which, to use the language of the 
title-page, “‘ the Danube has been closed, exporta- 
tion from Turkey arrested, and the re-opening 
of the Isthmus of Suez prevented;” it contains 
a detail of projects frustrated, and projects that 
might be still carried into effect, illustrating 
throughout the text with which it closes, “Treat 
with Turkey to induce her to emancipate her ex- 
port trade, and you will gain glory as well as 
profit—treat with her for the opening of the 
passage between the eastern and the western 
hemispheres, and you will gain profit as well as 
glory.” 


aggrandizement, her seizure upon the strongholds 
of Europe, her constant advances in Asia, have 


synonymous with violence and _ oppression. 
Poland, the granary of Europe, which nature 





Thou art a dwarf in stature, scarce a span above the ground.” 
“*T own my insignificance,” the humble Thyme replied ; 

“ But still, my stately friend, I think thy pity misapplied. 

I rather ought to pity thee, for 1, however small, 

Am not indebted for my growth, like thee, unto a wall ; 
Whilst thou, if sever’d from the stones to which thy fibres 


grow, 
Wouldst trail and grovel on the ground,—the lowest of the 
low.” 


Thus many a scholiast contrives to climb the steep of fame, 
By linking to some lofty work his else unnoticed name ; 
For, — his scholia may defac2 the text o’er which they 
crawl, 
They grow incorporate with it, like Ivy with the wall. 
Lufira, or the Convent of Algarve, is a poem in 
eight cantos by the Rev. James BANDINEL, M.A. It 
is fluently written, its metre is faultless, and its rhymes 
indicate a good ear. But the poem is wanting in that 
which is the soul of poetry, the originality of genius. 
There is not an idea which is not to be found in fifty 
other poems. Lwufra, in truth, is nothing more than a 
pretty tale told in verse, but which could have been told 
In plain prose with half the labour to the writer, and 
double the pleasure to the reader. It is, indeed, a mys- 
tery why so many persons will undertake the task of 
saying what they have to say in rhyme, when they could 


designed to be the source of inexhaustible riches, 
is reduced to a wilderness which can no longer 
afford shelter to her best and most devoted sons. 
The fate of Hungary and the torture of the 
Danubian principalities equally attack the moral 


and the voices in England of the leaders of all 


voice of the multitude in reprobation. 


his energy, and his life, in earnest sincerity, to the 
advancement of one idea. The peculiar character 
of the author is impressed upon every page of his 
works. His style is clear, vigorous and sugges- 
tive; often rising, in accordance with the subject, 
from impetuosity to eloquence, and sometimes 
surprised into passages of poetic beauty. Through 
analysis he attains comprehension of events under 
discussion, and they who differ from his views 
cannot but derive instruction from his statements. 














Ir is impossible to convey a complete idea of this | 


A since | in Franee, and Colonization. 
Hungary has been subjugated by the armies of | scarcely worth printing in a separate form. ——Mr. 


The aggressive spirit of Russia, her rapid | 


not failed to inspire alarm in the least timid, and | 
reflection in the most prudent politicians. The | 
popular mind, or rather the noblest instincts of | 
our countrymen, revolts at the name which is | 


rights and material interests of European states, | 
parties, conservative or liberal, unite with the | 


But, amongst the opponents of Russian ambition, | 
Mr. Urquuart stands alone, devoting his talents, | 





The Illustrated London Cookery Book and Complete 
Housekeeper. 


THE spirited proprietors of The Illustrated Library are 
adventuring on larger enterprises. Here is a volume 
containing no less than 450 large octavo pages, 
with 280 engravings, handsomely bound, and con- 
taining a complete collection of instructions and 
recipes for cookery—such a gathering as never yet 
has been given to the public, and all at a very 
trifling price. As every housekeeper can afford to 
possess this handsome volume, there will be no excuse 
to be offered for the future to grumbling husbands for 
bad cookery. The most unskilful housewife will here 
find all the information she can require, supplied. to her 
in an intelligible form. 








Physiology applied to Health and Education. By 
AnpREW ComBeE, M.D. 14th edition. Edited by 
James Coxe, M.D. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and 
Co. 


One of the most valuable contributions ever made by 
science to society. It is the merit of Dr. Comse’s book 
that it teaches people how to preserve health, by 
familiarly explaining to them the functions of the 
human frame, and the conditions requisite for its healthy 
action. Every man, woman and child in the land ought 
to read this admirable book; no house should be without 
it; it should be made a reading book in schools—a part 
| of education everywhere, and among all classes, for 
what is so important as to know the laws of health, that 
we may obey them and be healthy and happy and avoid 
the misery that results from disobedience. The ap- 
| pearance of a fourteenth edition proves that the public 
| has appreciated its worth. It is published at a price 
| that places it within reach of the humblest purchasers. 











| 
| Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides has been added to 
| the ‘‘ Illustrated Library,” as a fit companion to the 
‘“* Boswell” that has already appeared in this series. 
| It is profusely illustrated with engravings of great 
| interest and excellence.——The new volume of Mr. 
| Bou’s “‘ Classical Library ” contains the third of the 
| translation of Cicero’s Works, by Mr. C. D. Yonex, 
| who has erformed his task with learning and good 
taste. This volume contains fourteen of the Orations. 
| —Mr. T. Gasz, whose name is new to us, has for- 
| warded a pamphlet containing three essays, reprinted 
| from the newspapers, on Education, the Revolutions 
They are sensible, but 


| Bexu, of Edinburgh, invites our attention to his new 
System of Shorthand, on the merits of which we are 
| incompetent to give an opinion.—— Periodical Savings 
| is one of the many puffs of an Insurance Office whieh 
| are now continually appearing under the pretence of 
ig to the public how to deal with their money. 
| Mr. Robertson and his office ought to be above such 
| quackery.——Mr Vertcovr’s lecture on Education 
and Literature, delivered at the opening of Queen’s 
| College, Cork, has been published. Tt is a rapid sketch 
| of the literature of all nations, but necessarily too fall 
of names to be very interesting. It has too much the 
| aspectand dryness of a catalogue.——A new edition 
| has been issued of a little story-book, called The Life 
| and Adventures of Lady Ann. Mr. STAUNTON, 
| the famous chess-player, has just contributed to Mr. 
Boun’s “Scientific Library,” the games played at the 
| chess tournament of last year, with diagrams and ex- 
lanatory notes. To the lovers of the game, this will 
be a most welcome gift, for they will be enabled thus to 
| fight the battle o’er again——Mr. A. Rynanp has 
published a work on the Assay of Gold and Silver 
Wares, in which he traces the History of Legislation 
on this subjeet, and presents the statutes now in foree. 
It will doubtless be useful to those engaged in the 
| trade, whether as manufacturers or retailers.——One of 
the new volumes of Mr. Boun’s ‘ Standard Library”” 
completes Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Literary Works. It 
contains the remainder of his celebrated *‘ Discourses,” 
his “Journey to Flanders and Holland,” so full of 
interesting criticism on the pictures there; and some 
| minor compositions, with a Chronological and Alpha- 
| betical List of the Modern Painters. The other lately- 
issued volume of the ‘‘ Standard Library ”’ is the third 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, completing them. 
It contains his famous treatise on “Um Burial,” 
| his Christian Morals, Miscellanies and Correspondenee. 
| The learning displayed in all his productions is amazing, 
but it is almost too ponderous; it overwhelms the 
reader. His writings must be studied, they cannot be 
| perused. Nevertheless, a cheap and accessible edition of 
them such as this will be welcome everywhere, if only 
for occasional reference, and as literary curiosities. 
——The Career of Louis Napoleon is a short history 
of the French Dictator. 











| THe Post-orrice Pen.—Messrs. Parkins and 
| Gotto have produced a new steel pen under this title. 
| Its excellence consists in a superior elasticity, and in 
| being free, to a great extent, from that tendency to 
} corrode, which is so great a drawback to the-use of the 
| ordinary steel pen. 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. | 


Miss Fanny Lewatp is a literary German | 
“emancipated woman” who, if we remember | 
rightly, honours Berlin by making it her resi- 
dence, and is indeed, we rather think, a prominent | 
ani talkative member of the “literary circles ” of | 
that advanced and enlightened metropolis. Fanny | 
has published a good many works, chiefly novels; 
and a book of Italian Travel by her was even 
translated into English, a few years ago, and is 
now being republished in one of the cheap | 
libraries. But her work par excellence is a novel | 
called Prince Louis Ferdinand, of which this un- | 
fortunate scion of the Royal House of Prussia | 
(who fell with so many of his countrymen on the | 
fatal day of Jena and Auerstadt) is the hero, and | 
Rahel, the former wife of the well-known Varn- | 
hagen von Ense, is the heroine. That Miss 
Fanny is not impeded by niceness or scrupulosity 
in her literary procedure will be understood when 
we say that in this novel, dedicated to thé living 
Varnhagen himself, his deceased wife is repre- 
sented (before marriage, it is true) as desperately 
and hopelessly in love with Prince Louis, who, 
however, does not return, and, indeed, does not 
suspect, her rather ambitious passion. Frederick 
Schlegel, too, and other eminent persons, are 
introduced in relations of similar delicacy, and 
the book altogether was of such a kind that if the | 
door of every drawing-room in Berlin is not shut | 
in Miss Lewald’s face, it has not been from any | 
fault of hers. German notions on these points, 
however, we are aware, are very different from 
English, and Fanny may after all be no worse 
than her neighbours. If her reputation had pre- 
ceded her when she visited England in 1850, it 
does not seem to have prevented her from freely | 
circulating in literary and scientific society, and 
from being treated with much hospitality and 
kindness, all of which she (as is her wont) duly 
records in the book which she partly visited 
England to write. A first volume of it appeared | 
last year, and a second has just reached us,* with | 
some extracts from which we propose to entertain | 
the reader. For Fanny, with all her occasional 
nonsense, is a clever woman; and stupid indeed 
must be the foreign observer, the record of whose 
observations is not interesting to the observed. 
For one fault, a great one in these rapid days, | 
Fanny deserves censure; namely, a prolixity, 
inordinate even in a lady, and an emancipated 
one. A second volume of mere “ impressiuns,” 
occupying six hundred and fifty-eight pages, is | 
really too much of a good thing! | 
These six hundred and fifty-eight pages | 
chronicle Miss Fanny’s impressions of Britain | 
during the three months of July, August and 
September, 1850. Such London sight-seeing and 
party-going as she had left unaccomplished in the 
preceding weeks of her stay among us, she com- | 
pleted in the hot month of July; then proceeding 
by York and Newcastle to Edinburgh, she toured 
among the Scotch lakes, and returned to London, 
carefully visiting Manchester, Liverpool and 
Stratford-upon-Avon by the way. Premising | 
that Miss Lewald’s work professes to be a repub- 
lication of letters, let us begin with extracting an 
account of a “literary soirée” in London, and | 
which brings out mildly and incidentally Fanny’s 
notions of a portion of the “rights of women.” 
Yesterday evening, Miss J. and I were at a soirée 
at the house of a medical man, Dr. Lancaster (sic. in 
orig.), who is an eminent botanist, and a secretary of 
the Scientific Association, which is to assemble in 
Edinburgh during the first days of August. As I was 
to leave London about that time, in order to see at 
least a portion of the country, I was met with per- 
suasions on all hands to go to Edinburgh with the 
opening of the association, and pass there the festive | 
week. I have not promised decidedly, but will see, 
&c. &c. The company yesterday consisted for the 
most part of literary people. Among the ladies, we 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Loudon, an elderly dame 
of serious and tranquil bearing, who had hitherto | 
edited a journal called The Ladies’ Companion. It | 
has now passed into other hands. I cannot sufficiently 
reiterate to you how natural it is thought here that 
women should employ themselves intellectually; how 
little on that account they are looked upon as phenomena, 
as objects of wondering curiosity. There is scarcely a 





* England and Schottland. -Reisetagebuch. (England 
and Scotland. A Journal of Travel by Fanny Lewald. Vol. 2. 
Brunswick. 1852.) 





| plates, It did not occur to anybody to doubt of the 


| no anxious prevision of the host’s as to what tae guests 


| our fair friend had scarcely a word to say for 
| herself; as at the last of her London soirées “ at 


| made, has ficely-formed features, of the decidedly 


| admired his works, and had wished to see him; but 
| because I had really much to tell him, my thoughts 
| came rushing upon ime pell-mell, and in my lively joy 
| at meeting him, I forgot my foreign languages com- 





department of science in which they do not adventure; 
and when they accomplish anything meritorious, they 
are gladly and unreservedly weleomed by the men as 
fellow-workers. At Dr. Lancaster's, people were in- 
specting, with the greatest sympathy and approbation, 
a collection of botanical drawings, made from nature 
by a young lady, the daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
and which were now published in splendidly coloured 


value of the work, because it had been executed by a 
woman, or (which comes to much the same thing) for 
the like reason to be surprised at its accuracy and excel- 
lence. This, too, was a very lively soirée. People came 
and went as they pleased, so that there was none of that 
restraint which makes our German parties so stiff and 
uncomfortable. Here there are no “ seats of honour” on 
the sofa, no division of the company into young and old, 





are to do. ‘The political self-government of the English 
has passed over into their private life. When you have 
prepared the room for the reception of your guests, you 
abandon it to them to amuse themselves as they please. 
Even the musical intermezzi, which in Germany more 
obstruct than promote amusement, are here more or 
less avoided. We had some new preparations exhibited 
un ler excellent microscopes; some new engravings, and 
illustrated works were laid out; and it was left to the 
guests whether they should occupy themselves with 
what was before then— 


Or do nothing but chat? Sometimes, however, 


the house of an ultra-radical,” where she met the 
author of Pickwick. 


I have seen Dickens, but really cannot say that I 
have done more than see him. He is tall and well- 


English type, and brown slightly curling hair, arranged 
with some art. In his whole exterior there is manifest 
a great attention to outward appearance. He was less 
simply dressed than Englishmen generally are. We 
were introduced to each other, and I told him how 
deeply he was revered in Germany, how much I myself 





pletely. I thought in German, and could neither in 
French nor in English express what I wanted to say. | 
So that our conversation turned exclusively on the | 
difficulty of conversing in a foreign language, and on 
the good German translations which we possessed of 
Dickens's novels. Soon, moreover, we were separated 
in the over-crowded rooms, by a rush of people making | 
for the chief apartment to see some “ learned canaries.” | 


Such, then, was my longed-for meeting with Dickens, | 


| who crossed my horizon like a shooting star. 


The soiree at this ultra-radical house swarmed | 
with Italian, French, and Hungarian refugees; | 
but there were no Germans, which grieved Miss | 
Lewald’s patriotic heart, and gave her cause to | 
mourn the retiring modesty of her countrymen. 

Miss Fanny’s descriptions of Hampton Court, | 
the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, the | 
Model Lodging-houses, &e., &c., &c,, are more | 
extensive than entertaining; and the reader is 
not sorry to see her turn her back upon the great | 


| Babylon, and step into a railway-carriage at | 


Euston-square. In the course of her journeyings | 
in it northwards, she had the company, strange 
to say, of the sprucest gentlemen, ordinary 
tradesmen, and of working people, and apropos of 
the contrast, she makes a physiognomical remark | 
which we do not remember to have heard before. | 
“The labouring men and the gentlemen might be 
called handsome, from their almost classical cut 
of nose, mouth, and eyelids. But all the persons 
of the middle rank had a dull obliterated look, 
features mostly devoid of expression, lack-lustre 
eyes, and a languid motion of the limbs, whilst | 
the gentlemen and working-men were all nerve 
and life. The middle-classes, the small traders, 
have almost everywhere degenerated, from want 
of fresh air and sedentary habits.” At York, 


Miss Fanny spent a Sunday, reading the Song of 
Solomon, and attending service in the cathedral. 
And then pushing northward, meeting with no 
adventures, but making continual reflections, 
she reached the Modern Athens, swarming with 
the savans of the British Association, found no | 
end of interest in the lions, old and new, of the 





LITERATURE. 


metropolis of Scotland, and the most friendly 
hospitality from Mr. Robert Chambers. Out of 
Miss Lewald’s copious deliverances on things and 
people in Scotland (there are a hundred and fifty 
pages on Mary Stuart alone), let us try to cull 
some literary noveltics. Was the reader ever 
before made acquainted with the following intel- 
— peculiarity of the finest peasantry in the 
world? 


Let me note what Mr. Chambers, and others, told me 
respecting the striking qualification and love of the 
Irish for the study of arithmetic. It is not merely that 
the people learn it easily when presented to them—nay, 
it is for the Irish poor the favourite study which music 
is in many parts of Germany—and the cheap edition of 
Euclid, which the Chambers’ have brought out, is cal- 
culated chiefly for Ireland, finds there its most important 
market, as every one (?) who can muster a few pence 
procures and studies the book, as he does his almanack. 
The Irish mechanics and peasants are so competent to 
every kind of calculation, that the officers charged with 
the making of roads often call in the first countryman 
at hand to help them with their measurements, and he, 
with little superintendence, and for a slender wage, goes 
on for days assisting in the calculations and admeasure- 
ments, and finds the work a pleasure. 


Is there not a good deal of exaggeration in this, 
as well as in what follows? Otherwise, the taxes 
on knowledge are not practically very obstructive. 


One evening, lately, the gentlemen of the house were 
saying that often in the far north of Scotland, and in 
the remotest districts of Ireland, they had fallen in with 
peasant girls who knew their Burns and Moore from 
beginning to end by heart, and were pretty well versed 
in Byron and Scott. The love and memory of both 
nations for poetry must have been wonderfully deve- 
loped. Peasant girls walk for miles barefooted to the 
nearest town to borrow for their penny a copy of their 
favourite poet from the circulating library, till they 
have learned him by heart. All agreed that it had 
frequently happened to them to greet a pretty peasant- 
lass with some well-known verse, and very often, almost 
always, had the continuation been given as an answer. 


These generalities are concerning our fair sisters 
of Erin and Caledonia; but here is a Cockney 
prodigy, of whom the trustful Fanny narrates in 
this wise: 

In this very house there is a serving-maid, who gives 
great satisfaction, and is extremely loveable. Mary is a 
London girl, and who, being a servant in a London 
family to which Mrs. Ch. was on a visit, begged 
Mrs. Ch. perseveringly to take her with her to the 
country of Scott and Burns, that she might see the 
localities which these poets had sung. Mrs. C. 
resolved to gratify her wish, and give the young woman 
atrial, who has turned out excellently. After Mary 
had done her duty for upwards of a twelvemonth to the 
contentment of everybody, she requested a few holidays, 
and at her own expense (but with letters of introduction 
from Mr. Chambers) set out upon a journey to visit the 
only surviving sister of Burns, who resided in a little 
village with her two daughters. With the expiration 
of the leave of absence, Mary punctually returned, very 
content with the reception she had met, and continued 
to perform her duties with the greatest fidelity. She 
waits at table, &c., and her mild intelligent countenance 
would alone give assurance of her intellectual endow- 
ment. 


By way of contrast to the scientific soirée in 
London, let us give a description of an Edinburgh 
one. 


In spite of its being Sunday, I was yesterday at an 
evening party at the house of the director of the obser- 
vatory; besides ourselves, there were several ladies and 
gentlemen, almost all belonging to the British Associa- 
tion. The circle was but a smali one, and on that 
account all the more easily and better entertained. You 
could not imagine anything more graceful and charac- 
teristic than the equipment of the apartment. Without, 
perhaps, any conscious intention that way, Professor 
Smyth has indicated in it his whole personality and the 
epochs of his life. He is a man of literary and artistic 
culture, who has travelled much. Works of art, 
statues, books, globes, astronomical instruments, Indian 
chairs, and carpets of tiger-skin, with other memorials 
of his residence at the Cape, meet together and compose 
a pretty and fanciful whole. We looked at a number 
of engravings, then at four thick volumes of sketches 
which the Professor, in his travels and elsewhere, has 
gradually thrown off. A portion of them had been 
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made in railway carriages of various classes and coun- 
tries, and were full of humour and poetry. The evening 
passed very pleasantly, and, on parting, our host gave 
each of us a little printed paper, like those handbills 
which are thrust upon you in the streets. On it were 
the words, ‘Lost, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they are lost for 
ever!” 


Miss Lewald’s touring in Scotland, to Abbots- 
ford, to Staffa, the Trosachs, &c., &c., furnishes a 
good many pages (besides the hundred and fifty 
devoted to Mary Stuart), but scarcely a quotable 
sentence. Knocked up with excitement and 
fatigue, she arrived at Manchester, and became 
the guest of the brilliant and fascinating authoress 
of Zoe, who is praised for “the naturalness of her 
feelings, the simplicity of her appearance, her 
clear understanding, whose verdicts are never 
unaccompanied by an admixture of naive satire, 
and a spiritual freedom, which is rare among 
Englishwomen.” Too unwell, when received 
beneath Miss Jewsbury’s hospitable roof, to visit 
the Manchester lions, “in the pretty little house, 
in the still domesticity which my friend shares 
with an unmarried brother, I do not regret the pro- 
hibition to go out,” so she stayed at home reading 
Mr. Kingsley’s anti-sartorial pamphlets, Mr. 
Froude’s Nemesis of Faith, and the poetry of 
Shelley and Tennyson. Literary people, too, 
were not a-wanting in the great region of cotton: 
here is a description of a literary household such 
as Lancashire is not likely to see soon again: 


From Rhodes we drove along a pleasant hilly and 
tree-shaded road to a cottage in Blackley, to visit Mr. 
Samuel Bamford, with whom Miss J. wished me to 
become acquainted. He is one of the old Reformers, 
who had given himself a good education, and afterwards 
published his adventures and experiences under the 
title: Passages from the Life of a Radical. His little 
house, close by the road-side, is quite an ordinary 
cottage, nowise to be distinguished from the dwellings 
of the operatives in Hulme. The whitewashed interior 
and exterior were perfectly clean; a few trees shaded it, 
and on the left there stretched a narrow strip of garden- 
ground, planted with vegetables, and adorned with 
sweet peas and so forth. When Mrs. Scliwabe’s carriage, 
in which we were, stopped before the cottage, Mr. Bam- 
ford and his wife stepped out astonished in front of their 
little porch; but the faces of the two old people assumed 
the most friendly expression as soon as they recognised 
Miss Jewsbury, whose unaffected heartiness procures 
her everywhere confidence and friends. With a loud, 
“God bless you, Miss Jewsbury, how are you? I am 
glad you are back from London,” Mr. Bamford gave 
her his hand, and helped her out of the carriage. Mr. 
Bamford is a tall, large-limbed man whose sizeable 
countenance reminds you, in its ruder lineaments, of the 
features of Walter Scott, and his bright eyes seem to 
mock his grey hairs. He was clad in simple rustic 
fashion, and his little old lady, whilst her husband was 
speaking to us, wiped away, unobserved, (?) some lime 
which his coat had retained from the whitewash on the 
walls. We stepped right through the door into the 
sitting apartment. Right of the door on a table in the 
window-recess lay some newspapers. In front of the 
fireplace, a couple of chairs with covers of calico-patch- 
work, stood upon a straw-mat. Over the chimney 
hung an almanac, a corkscrew, a gimblet, scissars, and 
the like implements, neatly arranged, by way of orna- 
ment, with some plain lithographs of Authors, States- 
men and other similar memorials, such as almost every 
cottage can show. A cleanly dressed little girl of five 
from a neighbouring cottage sat on a little stool before 
the fireplace. “She is a favourite and daily visitor of 
ours,” was Mrs. Bamford’s reply, when Miss J. asked 
who the litttle one was. 

When Miss J. had introduced Mrs. S. and myself 
to Mr. Bamford, he shook hands with both of us, but 
turned his whole attention to Mrs. S. “Ihave often 
heard of you in the neighbourhood,” said he, “ you are 
kind to the poor and the sick, and your people at Rhodes 
are well looked after. I have many a time thought of 
coming to ask your help for some one who needed it, 
but I have always put it off, and tried to manage to get 
through without you. But now that I know you,” he 
said, laughing and shaking her hand once more, “ you 
are not safe from me.” While Mrs. S. was assuring 
him of her readiness to co-operate with him, his good 
old dame was telling Miss J. her history since the 
spring, and had commeneed at the same time to cut a 
great loaf of white bread into thin slices, which she, 
spread with butter, and set down before us. As it 
happened, we were all, after the drive in the fresh air 
so hungry, that the bread and butter disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye, and Mrs. Bamford with great satis- 


faction set down a second helping. Husband and wife | 
were visibly delighted. “That is right, Miss J,” he | 





cried, “don’t spare it”—and the old lady added: 
“When Samuel goes to town, he must take you again 
one of our loaves.” Then both husband and wife 
wanted to know about Miss Jewsbury’s visit to London. 
“Samuel read to me out of the papers how well you 
had been received yonder, and that rejoiced us greatly,” 
said the old lady, “ for everybody that knows you must 
like you.” Miss J. began to speak with her own graceful 
precision now of things which she had seen—now of 
persons who might be interesting to Mr. Bamford, and 
an hour had flown before we were aware. When Mrs. S. 
then reminded us that it was time to return, Mr. Bam- 
ford asked eagerly after Thomas Carlyle, and whether 
we had read the new novel, I think it was Alton Locke, 
which had been sent him by its author. Thereon he 
opened the press in the wall, which in all these dwel- 
lings is to be found between the fireplace and the 
window, and which in this case instead of the usual 
domestic utensils contained a considerable number of 
books, whilst the domestic utensils were preserved in a 
room behind, which shone with cleanness like that in 
which we were. In scarcely any respect, neither in 
style nor in arrangement, did the furniture differ from 
that which I had seen among the tenants of the lodging- 
houses in London. Every artizan tolerably well off, 
every peasant, possesses the same things, the culture of 
the husband and the sense of order which it had refined 
in his wife, gave the whole place a tinge of elegance 
which made it in a high degree pleasing and habitable. 


And with a few lines more descriptive of a 
Lancashire literary celebrity of Miss Lewald’s own 
sex, we shall close our pilferings from her not 
uninteresting book. She has been speaking of a 
concert in the Manchester music-hall. 


At the concert the pleasure was afforded me of seeing 
Mrs. Gaskell, the talented Authoress of Mary Barton, 
She is a handsome woman between thirty and forty, of 
fair height, fully and strongly made, with black hair, 
and a healthful reddish-brown complexion. From the 
shape of her head, the cut of her features, and her com- 
plexion, you would take her for an Italian, and her 
glancing dark eyes help out the impression. There is 
such a stamp of power, of completeness in her whole 
appearance, that you are not surprised that such a 
woman should be endowed with her healthy gift of 
apprehension and oneness of talent. I shall be doubly 
sorry now, if I have not an opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with her. 


The Leipzig Book-fair is over, and there has 
been no lack of publications, but a striking lack 
of publications of interest. More valuable than 
most of the German books published now-a-days, 
are such biographical sketches of eminent scho- 
lars as Professor Thiersch has been reading at 
Munich to the Society of which he is President. 
Anselm von Feuerbuch’s Life, by the way, has just 
been published, with extracts from his papers, and 
we may, perhaps, give a resumé of it on some future 
occasion. 

Whether a literary or a scientific education is 
the most suited to the spirit of the age, and the 
relations which they should bear to each other, 
has long been a moot-point, in England. In 
France, the matter has just been settled in the 
usual summary way, and, on the whole, not ir- 
rationally. In future, the pupils in the French 
state schools are, at the commencement, to receive 
a combined literary and scientific education. 
After a period long enough to bring out the apti- 
tudes of the pupils, they are to be severed ; those 
who evince literary tastes, to prosecute literary 
studies exclusively for some time, and those who 
are scientifically bent, to receive a purely scien- 
tific education; and, towards the close of the 
course, the two branches of instruction are again 
to be combined for all pupils. Conservative 
Journals, like the Journal des Débats, which take 
their stand upon the ancient ways, protest against 
this innovation, one, however, in the genuine 
spirit of Napoleonism. Everybody remembers 
the great Napoleon’s hatred of “ ideologists” and 
littérateurs, and his preference for mathematicians 
and men of science; although. indeed, his trial of 
La Place, the great astronomer, as a minister, 
turned out far from successful. 

Although it is not long since there appeared a 
new and augmented edition of the great Biographie 
Universelle, the enterprising Messrs. Didot are 
projecting a Nouvelle Bioyraphie Ancienne, et 
Moderne, as a supplement to their Lncyclopedie 
Moderne. What do English publishers say to 
that? Lamartine’s Civilisateur, a monthly mono- 
graph of some world-hero or heroine, is very suc- 
cessful; the April number was devoted to Joan of 
Are. Readers of that prolific and singular 
novelist, Balzac, must have been often struck by 
the quaint power of the thoughts and maxims 
with which he loved to intersperse his minute 
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paintings of manners and sentiment; and a little 
volume just published, of Pensées de Balzac, has 
been calling the attention of French critics once 
more to him, who was, till lately, the mingled 
glory and shame of their literature. A right es- 
timate ot Balzac’s merits is still waited for; and, 
when it does appear, it will, if we are not much 
mistaken, lay stress on what he has never yet got 
credit for—the interest vhich he succeeded in at- 
taching to the business of business men—the 
daily diplomacies and industries of the notary, 
the shopkeeper, and the provincial proprietor. 

There are no announcements worth retailing of 
forthcoming works in the United States, but, in 
default of them, one of a literary tour of a novel 
kind. A member of the Senior Class of one of 
the most distinguished Universities of New Eng- 
land, a passionate sailor, is forming a club among 
the members of his class, which, soon after their 
graduation next summer, is to start on a voyage 
to the Mediterranean. A vessel is to be bought, 
which the sailor student is to command; and he 
and his comrades are expected to correspond with 
American journals on the literary and other phe- 
nomena of the old world. “Freight,” says our 
authority, “is to be taken for various ports, in 
order to relieve the expenses.” We hope, if the 
young adventurers should come as far north as 
the Cam or the Isis, that they will be cordially 
received. 








France. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, April 25, 1852. 
THE exhibition of pictures of living artists at the 
Palais-Royal is the chief object of interest just now. 
The pictures are numerous, and, in some instances, 
creditable. The number of persons who have had their 
works of art accepted are 1072: 778 painters, 162 
sculptors, 60 engravers, 29 lithographers, and 43 archi- 
tects. The ladies are 81 in number: 78 painters, 
1 sculptor, and 1 engraver. The majority, on the 
whole number, are born in Paris, while 95 foreigners 
have taken part in the exhibition. It is curious to give 
these numbers. Belgium, 24; Germany, 16; Italy, 13; 
Prussia, 10; Switzerland, 7; Holland, 5; Germany, 5; 
Austria, 4; Denmark, 3; Poland, 2; United States, 2; 
Sweden, 1; Norway, 1; Spanish America, 1; Russia, 1. 

The number of portraits is 238; the number of reli- 
gious subjects, 82; of classical ones, 9. History fur- 
nishes a large quota. Greece, 8; Roman history, 3; 
history of France, middle ages, 18; revolution, 4; 
empire, 3; England and Scotland, 4; Italy, 3; Geneva, 
2; Spain, Lower Countries, Germany and Bohemia, 5. 
It is curious to note the celebrated names of whom 
subjects are made. Phryne, Virgil, Dante, Jane Shore, 
Duguesclin, Charles the Bold, Galileo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Gerard Dow, Jaques Callot, Descartes, Santara, 
Mazeppa, Heine, and Napoleon. Materials for scenes 
are taken from the works of the following authors:— 
Shakespeare, 5; La Fontaine, 4; Moliere,2; Lamartine, 
2; Victor Hugo, 2; while 18 are taken from Theocritus, 
Virgil, Longus, Horace, Dante, Arioste, Cervantes, 
Milton, Bertin, Nodier, Chateaubriand, Walter Scott, 
Hoffman, Goethe, Alfred de Vigny, Ponsard and George 
Sand. 

The committee seems to have done its best to include 
as many objects of art as possible; but there are many 
receptions we cannot understand, and many rejections 
still more inexplicable. Art is essentially creative. 
When it descends to the level of copyist it is no longer 
art, but something on the same level with the daguer- 
reotype. The committee have excluded many admirable 
creations, and have given place to a number of imita- 
tions of nature, remarkable only by their finish, colour- 
ing, and the patience of their authors, but which excite 
no emotion in us, because they suggest nothing, they 
create nothing. The essential object of art is to elevate 
the mind, to fill it with noble aspirations in the presence 
of something which makes it feel the sublimity of the 
universes, which makes it worship the highest manifes- 
tation of world existence, the good and the beautiful. 
For this reason we can see no vast merit in the numerous 
fruits and flowers which are now so prominent a part 
of all exhibitions. They seem to us very pretty employ- 
ment for young ladies fresh from boarding schools, but 
wholly unworthy of a man with any pretension to mind, 
intellect, or thought. 

A scene, let it be sunset, sunrise, a storm at sea, 8 
small group of cattle, or of men, the little gems of 
Watteau-like character, though not the highest mani- 
festations of art, are still worthy of note and admiration. 
They fill the mind with certain emotions and thoughts, 
they rouse certain feelings, they carry the soul beyond 
what it actually beholds, to the action and movement of 
the things represented. If the work of genius, it 
awakens reflection, it thrills through the frame with an 
electric shock that touches both brain and heart. A 
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rose, a cabbage, a bunch of grapes, a dish full of peaches, 
are very pretty things, the rose exquisite, perhaps, but 
such products of the pencil seem to us suited only 
to the dining-rooms or the bed-room of a lady. They 
require nothing but a certain knowledge of drawing and 
painting, and the Chinese genius of imitation, and 
therefore should not be classed, except as something 
very inferior in the scale of art between scene painting 
and sign painting, very much below the best of the first, 
very much above the best of the second. 

We make these remarks because a degenerate school 
of art is arising, the members of which, to cover their 
own incapacity to become painters, try to persuade 
themselves and the world that flowers and fruits in 
water colours are worthy of « place not only at the 
bottom of the ladder, but on the highest pinnacle of 
the wondrous pyramid of human genius—the highest 
manifestation of intellectual power—art. 

The creator, whether he be poet, painter, romancist, 

is alone entitled to range amid the aristocracy of 
artistes, the only oligarchy of which time takes note. 
The poorest creator is to us far superior to the best 
copyist. 
Ingres, Scheffer, Delaroche, &c. have long ceased to 
exhibit. This year others have failed. We miss 
Decamp, Delacroix, Diaz, Troyon, Isabey, Millet, Robert 
Fleury, Fromentin, and Mdlle. Bonheur; on the whole 
the exhibition is very inferior to 1851. But then that 
of 1851 was very remarkable. But still there are 
some remarkable pictures. In the present letter I shall 
only cursorily allude to a few from first impressions. A 
complete review must be reserved for another oppor- 
tunity. In the grand salon is a clever picture, “ The 
Siege of Rome,” by Horace Vernet; “Les Femmes 
Gauloises,” by M. Glaise, a clever picture; a very 
ordinary “Scene d’inundation,” by M. Antiqua, with 
around them a whole host of bacchants, angels, demons, 
and saints of the usual order, but all of which sin from 
disproportionate size. Men seem, in the present day, 
to paint by the yard. 

In the galleries, the “ Naufrages Bretons,” by M. 
Duveau; the “ Chasse,” by M. Jadin; the “ Decourage- 
ment de l’artiste,’ by M. Verdier; “Les Erynnies,” of 
M. Pieou; the “ Metier de Chien,” of M. Stevens, are 
the most noteworthy. 

To celebrate his election to the Corps Legislatif, the 
presence of Antoine Clessee, and the setting free of 
Pierre Dupont, the republican poet, whose freedom he 
had obtained from the President of the Republic, M. 
Achille Jubinal, the distinguished archeologist, gave, 
last Saturday, a soiree, which was quite a literary 
event in its way. At half-past eight, the evening 
began by the reading of the “Queen of Lesbos,” 
adrama in verse, and one act of M. Paul Juillerat. 
Magnificent thoughts, an antique colouring, well-written 
werses, such are the principal qualities of this piece, 
which has been accepted at the Theatre Francais, and 
will be played shortly, Rachel taking the character of 
Sappho. After this we had the pleasure of hearing 
Mesdms. Samary, the beautiful Spanish guitarists, Jose 
de Giebra and Ramon di Cacares; Mdlle. Virginie Huet, 
of the Conservatory, and the beautiful black of Havana, 
Maria Martinez. Then M. Dupont sang his last com- 
positions, the “ Sapins,” the “ Tonneaux,” and the “ De 
Profundis,” marvellous poems, of which each musical 
note is a fusee of ravishing trills, of which each couplet 
is a warehouse of thought. Dupont is the only rival of 
Berenger. Then Antoine Clesse, the armourer poet of 
Mons, sang some of his compositions, so popular in his 
native Belgian; then M. Courbet, the painter, appeared 
as a poet, and one of the most charming evenings we 
ever spent ended only when daylight sent us home 
delighted with M. Achille Jubinal, whose urbanity and 
hospitality are matters of proverbial note in Paris. 








Italy. 


Tre four publications, formerly mentioned, complete my 
literary catalogue, and I now turn to the dramatic 
world, which has just been thrown into a state of 
excitement by an event of no common occurrence. 
This event is the appearance on the operatic stage, 
under no feigned name, of a scion of one of Tuscany’s 
most ancient and illustrious houses, that of the Picco- 
lomini, which numbers among its ancestry two popes 

the Second and Third Pius), as well as the celebrated 

eneral of the Thirty-years’ War, whose name distin- 
guishes a section of Schiller’s noble trilogy of Wallen- 
stein. Like most of the historic families of Italy, the 
Piccolomini (native of Siéna) is “fallen from its high 
estate,”’ and far from possessing the weulth and in- 
fluence which once gave an appropriate setting to its 
lustre. Still it is not so reduced as to justify the idea 
that, in appearing upon the stage, the young lady 
in question bends unwilling beneath the iron hand of 
necessity. Hence, while aristocratic prejudice looks 


askance at the fair débutante, as having stained her 
*scutcheon and degraded her caste, the more enlarged 
minds applaud to the skies a step which they charac- 
terize as a homage paid by the nobility of birth to the 








nobility of art; as a recognition, on the part of an 
aristocrat of accident, of the innate aristocracy of 
genius. And genius really seems to have been the 
inspiration which has carried the descendant of Aineas 
Sylvius across the barriers of prejudice, and given her 
strength and courage to brave the obstinate sneers 
which must long greet her, more cutting because half- 
suppressed, in the cireles wherein she moves. In no 
civilized country in Europe is the actor in less honour 
than in Italy—a circumstance easily explained when 
we look back to the “infamy”’ attached to his position, 
in ancient Rome by the law itself, in Catholic Rome 
by the monkish bigotry which inherited and prolonged, 
with a mere change of names and motives, so many of 
the characteristics of Paganism. It is true that the 
eantante, owing doubtless to the comparatively recent, 
and still more to the courtly origin of the opera, 
takes a much higher social rank here than the come- 
dian; but still the close analogy existing between the 
two inevitably brings the former in for a good share 
of the disesteem weighing upon the latter. It is easy, 
therefore, to conjecture that our youthful é/ustrissima 
has had no trifling disagréments to struggle against. 
Marietta Piccolomini possesses a voice of no ordina 
power and compass, and displays a method whic 
evinces a careful and artistic training, although still 
leaving much room for higher development. Her 
personal attractions are all in her favour, and her 
action, if occasionally sinning in the way of exaggera- 
tion, is graceful and expressive. It was interesting to 
observe how soon, abandoning herself to her subject, 
she threw off the nervousness of a first appearance, and 
seemed to forget all except the passions and impulses 
of the character with which she was to identify herself. 
That character was, moreover, a very difficult one, and 
ill adapted for the extreme youth of the débutante ; 
viz., the heroine of Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, a 
part requiring no small tragic as well as vocal power. 
Nevertheless, the noble damsel acquitted herself in a 
style which won her a positive ovation, and, as the 
Italian papers confess, ‘‘formed an epoch in operatic 
history.’’ Inthe Romanza of her first scene, she was 
a little too profuse in ornament—a natural wish, 
robably, to show at once the capacities of her organ. 
But the most difficult trial she had to pass through, 
the closing rondo, Tu pur qui ne set fuggito, was 
admirably given, and raised the raptures of the audience 
to perfect fanaticism. On her benefit night she added 
to Lucrezia a buffo duet from Ricci’s comic opera, 
Crispino il Comare, which gave proof of an extra- 
ordinary versatility both in style of singing, and in 
conception of character. On the whole, the Piccolomini 
has risen at once to a place among the élite, and 
may confidently be regarded as a future queen of the 
golden boards of Paris and London. She is still, 
however, too young (only seventeen) for long engage- 
ments, and the higher notes of her voice are not yet 
well developed and confirmed. May she not forget 
this, and bear in mind that the flowers an enthu- 
siastic public showered upon her speedily fade if the 
brightness which called them forth begins to dim. 
By the way, dpropos of these flowers, it is said that 
one of the bouquets (gigantic in dimensions), placed 
on the stage in her honour, was bound with a complete 
suite of brilliants, the munificent earnest of Prince 
Demidoff’s admiration. Such a benefit as that of the 
Marietta Florence has not been seen for years, nor 
yet such frantic enthusiasm. Far, be it known to you, 
that enthusiasm is far from being such a stock com- 
modity here as we are apt to imagine. The modern 
Italians are too indolent to be very enthusiastic, 
although it must be allowed that, once in vein, they 
fall behind none in the originality of evincing the 
feeling. To give an instance—a Figurante (the Elsler, 
I believe) elicited some years ago such (I will say in 
deference to Isaac war) JSanaticism, that if report 
speaks truth, on her departure minute fragments of a 
certain bed-room appurtenance, which I must call (by 
way of a euphemism) a basin, were sold among her 
admirers, and eaused by them to be set in rings and 
shirt-pins, as a sweet memorial of her pirouettes! 
One thing, however, throws an immediate damper, 
acts as an instantaneous wet blanket, upon Italian 
enthusiasm, and that one thing is—an appeal to the 
ocket. The price of ingress to the pit of the grand opera 
Sa (the Pergola) is 1s. 4d., the posti chiusi, or stalls, 
being twice that sum. Up to this mark the enthusiast 
is willing to go, but no further. The immortal Rachel 
paid us a visit the other day, and had the imprudence 
to raise the pit tickets to 2s, 3d. each. Five nights 
only was she to appear; but no consideration of the 
brevity of her engagement, the greatness of her repu- 


tation, or the improbability of ever seeing her or her | 


like again, could vanquish the paralyzing effects of 
that extra lld., and the illustrious revivifyer of 
Corneille and Racine played to empty houses! 








Norway. 





Beretning om Fante-eller ig mee i Norge. 
[Scamp and Vagabond Life in Norway.| Af 
Ercert Sunpt. Christiania. 8vo. 

Tuere is, perhaps, no country in Europe which 

has not its vagabond class—beings for ever in 

motion, having no settled home, no local ties, nor 
determinate mode of existence. They are here 











to-day, there to-morrow, and their place in the 
social firmament it is about as difficult to deter- 
mine as the place of a comet. Exposed to many 
hardships, and to all the vicissitudes of clime and 
season, they appear, nevertheless, indifferent to 
the comforts of civilized life. They enjoy a wild 
freedom, and resist all well-intended efforts to 
bring them within the pale of social existence. 

In addition to the solitary vagrant, who pur- 
sues his vocation, whatever that may be, alone 
and unassisted, Europe, from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, has been acquainted with a 
vagabond class more distinctly marked, equally 
uncertain in its movements, and more astute in 
its operations, but far more interesting in its 
phenomena, physical and moral. Here it is not 
the solitary vagrant, or wheedling chapman, or 
sturdy beggar, or fair-spoken gaberlunzie, or half- 
witted “disseminator of traditionary lore, who is 
everywhere to be met with, but a confederate class 
moving about in bands, more or less in number, 
having a peculiar language, peculiar habits, and 
a peculiar policy and code of morals. We alhide 
to the gipsy class, of which Mr. Borrow says:— 
“There is scarcely any portion of the habitable 
globe where the Rommani are not to be found. 
Their tents are erected on the plains of the 
Brazils, on the slopes of the Himmalayas, and 
their tongue may be heard in Moscow and Madrid, 
in the streets of London and of Stamboul.” And 
here we find the same people among the snowy 
fells and forests of Norway, descending its vallies 
and skirting its fiords, to levy contributions at 
the lonely setter among the uplands, to spae the 
housemother, her daughters or maidens, at the 
remote farmhouse, to mend her pots or pans, to 
physic the cattle of the bonder, to plunder the 
hen-roost or purloin the bleaching linen—in short 
to “pursue the multifarious occupations, which 
have ever distinguished this singular race. They 
are known to the country people under the name 
of Fante and Taters. The former word has a 
variety of meanings, but is now chiefly used to 
denote a scamp, cheat, or vagabond; the latter 
word is that by which the gipsies have been 
known since they first made their appearance in 
northern Europe. Their arrival in Norway was 
either from Finland, or across the fells from 
Sweden, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

Prior to the year 1417, nothing appears to have 
been known in Europe of a race which now 
passes under such a variety of aliases. Whence 
they came, and what their lineage, has hitherto 
baffled the inquiries of both historian and philo- 
sopher, who now, however, appear to be satisfied 
with the vague surmise that they reached Europe 
through Persia, from some advanced point of 
north-western India. 


ADVENT OF THE GIPSIES. 

In the year already mentioned, a band of these people 
suddenly encamped outside the gates of Hamburg, and 
it is not recorded that they were seen at any place on 
their way thither. The band was composed of about 
300 persons of both sexes, besides many children. 
“ They were,” says the annalist Cornerius, “ exceedingly 
dirty and ugly, black as Tartars. They had chiefs 
among them, a‘ duke’ and a ‘ count,’ whose orders they 
obeyed. In travelling, they distributed themselves in 
small companies, which nevertheless followe close after 
each other, and which would unite, at a given signal 
from the chiefs. Some were on horseback, others on 
foot, and the chiefs were magnificently clad, and had 
hunting-dogs with them. At night, they lay in a canmp 
outside the town, which they again entered in the morn- 
ing, although the people did not observe any kind of 
business they engaged in, except horse-dealing, which 
they readily entered into. They called themselves 
Secani, and wished to have themselves regarded as 
Christian pilgrims, showing letters from several princes, 
and among others, from the Emperor Sigismund, com- 
mending them to a friendly reception on the part of all 
secular and spiritual lords and authorities. But the 
chronicler declares, that they showed themselves the 
most arrant rogues and thieves that had ever been seen. 
The authorities apprehended and punished some of 
them, and the people, on whose memory was still fresh 
the inroads of the dreaded Taters (Tartars) or Mongols 
into Europe, compared their unscrupulous guests to 
these, and thenceforth called them Taters. 


Having made Hamburg too hot to hold them, 
they broke up their camp, and after a flying 
visit to Lubeck and other Hanseatic towns, they 
disappeared as suddenly as they had made their 
appearance. From this time they frequently 
appear, under different names, in the old chro- 
nicles. “Who are they?—whence are they?” 
were the questions people were constantly putting 
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respecting them. To believe their own state- 
ment they were pilgrims from the land of Egypt, 
where Moses defeated the magicians of PHaraon, 
and this tale suited the credulity of the age. They 
were from Egypt, they said, where their fathers 
committed a great crime im denying the child 
Jzsus a drink of Nile water during his sojourn 
there, and as a punishment their sag had been 
subdued by the Saracens and Turks, the heri- 
ditary foes. of the emperor, and that, at Gop’s 
command, their bishops had imposed upon them 
a seven years’ pilgrimage to expiate the sins of 
their fathers. Where the cunning rogues picked 
up this fable it was hard to tell. The story, for 
a time, was generally credited, and these pseudo 
Egyptians fared well and prosperously. They 
even set out for Rome, the holy city, and, as it 
would appear, befooled the Pope as they had pre- 
viously befooled the emperor ; for, some years 
after, they went round making great gain by 
means of a letter they had received from the holy 
father, in which he absolved them from their sins, 
and commended them to the compassion of all 
Christians. On their way to Rome, they en- 
camped for some days before Bologna, and excited 
considerable attention. 


HOW THE TATERS SERVED THE BOLOGNESE. 


The entire city streamed out to. see the strangers in 
their camp outside the gates, and it was not so much 
Sigismund’s letter which procured them permission to 
rest here as their own singular appearance, and the 
belief, that the “duke’s” wife was a fortune-teller 
without equal. But scarcely any one returned from 
the camp who had not lost his purse, and while the 
houses were deserted, some of the cunning Zingari went 
about and pilfered beyond measure. An outcry was 
raised in the city, and it was proclaimed, that no one, 
under pain of excommunication, should have dealings 
with this dishonest people, who soon found it convenient 
to make off in consequence of the changed tone of the 
citizens. 

In a few years after this we find them in France, 
Spain, England, and other countries, cheating, 
stealing, lying, and in a variety of ways vic- 
timising the inhabitants. ‘Who are they?” was 
still the question. The old Egyptian story was 
stale—had been told too often. The learned 
found their origin in Nubians, Tartars, Copts, 
Huns—in expelled Amorites, Hittites, and Jebu- 
Sites; nay, as remnants of the ancient populations 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and to every theory, in 
every different place, the cunning Tater assented. 
They lied until they came to believe their own 
lie. But whatever their origin they soon begat 
distrust. and aversion in universal Europe, and 
there was scarcely a Christian prince who did not 
issue edicts for their punishment and extirpation 
—edicts that were in full force to the commence- 
ment of the present century almost. 

We are not writing a detailed history of the 
gipsies, however, and have merely given these 
few particulars, to pave the way for some in- 
teresting notices from Mr. Sunpvt’s interesting 
work respecting the mode of life of these singular 
people in Norway. As a prison chaplain and 
catechist he had many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the members of the fraternity, 
who had fallen within the grasp of the law; and 
in his journeys through Norway he missed no 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with 
the habits, language, and superstitions of the 
Romannisael. 

According to tradition, which never lies, unless 
under a mistake, there was a time when the 
Norwegian bonder, in many districts never had 
locks to ther doors; but after the first appearance 
of the Taters all this was changed. Wasps and 
locks, bolts and bars then came into use, and the 
family chest containing plate and linen, broaches 
and. time-honoured drinking horns were secured 
against all invaders. They first appeared “as 
single spies” to see the nakedness of the land, 
and then “in battalions.” Soon they were dis- 
covered to be the same cheats and crafty people 
they had been found to be elsewhere. They fed 
on carrion, they spoke an unintelligible language, 
they lodged in the fields, they were believed to 
be in concert with the Evil One, as they practised 
incantations and scorned holy things; and when 
the milk soured, and the wort failed, and cattle 
were blown or died of the rot, they were believed 
to be at the bottom of the mischief. Their visits 


were regarded with apprehension, aversion and | 


disgust. Mothers concealed their children lest 
they should come under the influence of their 
evil eye. 

Curist1An IV. of Denmark and Norway, not 
behind his age in this respect, passed severe laws, 


chiefs were to be seized and put to death, them- 
selves to be driven over the boundary, and heavy 
punishments were to be inflicted on those who 
sheltered them or who assisted them across rivers 
or fiords. They were trollmen or warlocks, and 
were to be dealt with by the authorities “as Jews, 
landloupers, beggars and other unchristian per- 
sons.” It is hardly necessary to say, that this 
law, like every other severe law, was a failure. 
The Taters disappeared at one point only to 
appear at some other point, and in Norway they 
make their appearance down to the present hour. 

We skip much that is interesting to get into 
the marrow of the subject. Mr. Sunpr has dis- 
tinct chapters on the language, the religion, the 
family and social life, and the means of subsis- 
tence of the Fante and Taters. Their language, 
he opines, fortified by the dictum of the German 
philologist, Professor Port, is related to the San- 
scrit, and he cites examples interesting to none 
but the scholar. He recognises the stratum of an 
original language, under the debris of the lan- 
guages of the various nations through which they 
have passed, taking some of their terms along 
with them. This language, known as yet but 
very imperfectly by Europeans, is the great bond 
of union among the Taters, Gitanos, Zincali, 
Luris, Ziguener, Zingari, Cykan, Tsiigan, Jin- 
gani, Gipsies, Cairds, or by whatever other name 
they may be known (and their name is Legion), 
from the extreme west of Europe to the plains of 
India. 
prison and at the bar of justice. A she-Tater, 
for example, took a fancy for a shirt drying ona 
hedge—was detected in the act of stealing it—was 





justice. Her defence would have perplexed an 
whom she thus appealed: 
RESPECTING THE SHIRT. 

I have now given you every explanation (addressing 
the judge) respecting the shirt; but it is out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings that the truth is to be 
heard. Here I have with me a five-year old child, that 
was with me all the time. Hear, now, my innocent 
child! You must remember that you are now in the 
presence of the just God and the worthy judge, and 
you must remember what I have always told you, to 
speak the truth and not to lie. If you saw that I took 
the shirt you must not mind your poor mother’s sorrow, 
but in the name of the holy Trinity say yes, penna 
aaben! And the child properly understanding the two 
latter words, said no. 


To many it has been matter of doubt, whether 
the Tater or gipsy has any religious sentiment 
properly so called. They have shown themselves 
in respect of religion a most accommodating peo- 
ple. In Mahomedan countries they have had 
their children circumcised, in christian countries 
they have had them baptized more than once, as, 
in the latter case, there has been a godfather or 
a godmother’s gift on each occasion. Even 





| think, that if on their arrival in Europe they 
| remembered the name of any God of India, they 
now remember him no more, and honour him no 
| more than they do Cuist or the Virgin 

} 


It stands them good stead in camp, in | 


having for their object theirextermination. Their | that he forsook the earth as soon as he had finished his 


errand, others, on the contrary, that he was obliged to 
flee from the Turks, who drove the Taters from their 
own country, and, also, that he was wounded in battle. 
But now he is the faithful protector of the Taters in 
their daily strife against Turks and Christians. Some 
day he will help them to a complete victory and lead 
them back to their own land, and after death carry their 
souls into his kingdom. The foes of the Taters are 
also his foes, because they serve Beng (the devil), and 
Gern’ (Christ), who are for ever striving to drive him 
from his kingdom. They are often on the point of 
vanquishing him; hence it is, that we see the moon 
wane and disappear. But soon the strong god draws 
his sword and spear and fights with all his might, and 
drives back his foes; and, then we see the horns of the 
new moon, and the moon wax until the fnll countenance 
of Alako looks down upon his children, the Taters, who 
reverently fall upon their knees and praise the mighty 
god of victory. The Tater chief carefully preserves a 
stone image of Alako—bareske Alako. It is of the 
size of a hand, and represents the god as a man stand- 
ing upright, with a pen in his out-stretched right hand, 
and a sword in his left. There is one such chief for the 
Norwegian, one for the Swedish, and one for the Russian 
Taters, and these three summon all their people at mid- 
summer either at “ Jemlon,” a fell on Dovre, or high up 
in Swedish Lapland, or at “the Russian Car,” a place 
on the borders of Great Finland. Here Alako’s image 
is reared under the following song—(which, by-the-by, 
the narrator declared he did not understand a word of )— 
Ostimari stinta— 
O emi 0 vino— 

O manga o tjero, &e. 

| The high priest, who presides in turn, hereupon makes 
| a short address, and concludes with the solemn words, 





imprisoned and tried in a Norwegian court of | 4/a mana sana! After this the newly married couples 


approach the image of Alako, and presenting an offer- 


Old Bailey jury. She had with her a child, to | ing are consecrated in the name of the god. New born 


| children are also brought there to be named if they have 
been baptized with christian baptism, and be re-baptized 
in the name of Alako. The meeting is concluded with 
a banquet, where the Taters entertain each other with 
the pork and brandy they have brought with them, and 
relate their successes in plundering the christians, and 
thereby “serve Alako.” 


The man who made this statement had been 


| once baptized, and after had led a Tater life. 


Meeting in with his uncle the latter reproached 
him for his lapse, and mentioned as a proof of 
ALAKO’s protecting power, that, while many 
thousand christians were carried off when the 


| cholera raged in 1833, not a single Tater perished, 


a statement we have met with somewhere else, 
without ever believing, however, that we should 
live to hear or read of this deliverance being 
ascribed to the Lord of the Moon. 

We might fill many columns with extracts from 
our author with regard to the superstitions and 
mode of life of the Taters—a people of whose 
reformation he seems almost to despair—a people 
of whom the Persian poet Firpus1 has said—* of 
that which is impure by nature thou canst have 





3 g i | no hope; no washing will make a Tater white”— 
Borrow, so intimate with the race, seems to 


a people of whom the peasantry have the proverb 
“they are like young wild-geese; during the 
summer they can be tame enough in the farm- 
yard with the other goslings; but should a flock 


They | of wild-geese come flying by in the autumn, 


| are represented by various writers, as quite | straight they fly away with them.” But we have 
| indifferent about holy things; but everyone ap- | already occupied some space and are warned to 
| pears to write from his own apprehensions of | pe brief. 


what constitutes religion. The strength of the 
by the strength of a superstition, and the Tater, 
with all his apparent indifference, is a most 
superstitious being. We have known in our own 
experience of a gipsy coming to a farm-house, 
to beg a leaf of the bible to cure a sick child. 
For all this, the question is extremely natural, 
have these people among them any striking traces 


dition that there are seventy-two and a-half 


| belongs to the Taters. Is the following statement, 
which our author had from the lips of a Tater in 
Aggerhaus gaol to be regarded as 
religion? If so, and he appears to credit his man, 
then must we suspect the gipsies, in future, to be 
MOON-WORSHIPPERS, 

At the time when the Taters still dwelt in their own 
country, the town of Assar in Assaria, baro devel (the 
great god) sent his son Dundrain the form of a man, 
to reveal his law and write it in a book—the secret law 
After 





that the Taters still follow all the world over. 


| this Dundra ascended from earth, sate himself in his 

kingdom, the moon, and from that time has been called 
| Alako. 
| ancients of our people how this happened. 


There are two other traditions among the 
Some say 


of an original faith? In the East there is a tra- | . 
eye upon! 


religions in the world; and that the half religion | 


| 
| 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their half | whereunder leered a pair of bright eyes. 


| 


We have in the following extract a picture of a 


religious sentiment may be sometimes measured | female Tater, and a specimen of their usual mode 


of salutation when they enter a farm-house. 


God’s peace and good day, good people! God’s peace 
was here before, and I bring God's greeting with me. 
An old body like me must be tired of walking eight 
miles before noon, but that is as nothing to the long road 
from Finmark. Rest is good for the weary, especially 
among the worthy and God-fearing people, I now set 
With this stream of words a female Tater 
entered the kitchen of a farm-house and seated herself 
on the bench. She was. small of growth; thick, coal- 
black hair almost concealed her unusually low forehead, 
Her clothing 
showed that she did not belong to the peasant class; to 
its singularity was added a certain pretension to ele- 
gance. On her head she wore a peaked hat of wild 
cat skin, which she suddenly pulled off and showed a 
head-dress of sham gilt brocade, which looked well over 
her dark hair. Gold rings adorned her ears and fingers, 
and half-concealed under the chequered cloak was seen 
a close buckled leathern belt mounted with brass orna- 
ments, to which was suspen led a seal-skin pocket, also 
mounted with brass and bordered with cabalistic figures. 
This pocket contained her tobacco-pipe and tinder-box, 
and probably, also, her necessary magical apparatus. It 
was a figure that at once inspired a certain respect and 
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unpleasant feeling—a figure whose singular appearance 
one almost forgot in surprise at her smooth voluble 
tongue—a complete sybyl. 


We conclude with a specimen of a gaol-bird 
song in the Tater language as it is spoken in 
Norway, and of which wc have attempted a literal 
translation, aided by a valuable glossary which 
Mr. Sunpr appends to his work: 


Min dad han er en spanare ; 
En spanar-tjavo asschar jeg. 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AN D INVENTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENCE. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. W. T. Branpe, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, has resigned this ap- 
pointment, after an arduous and unremitting service of 
forty years. The successor of Sir Humphry Davy, the 
associate and friend of the men who flourished in the 
Augustan age of British Chemistry, and the author of 
the best arranged, most lucid and useful treatise 
(Brande’s Manual of Chemistry) in the language, 
upon that science, to the cultivation of which he has de- 
voted his life, Mr. Brande has deservedly won the 
highest scientific honours, and carries with him in his 
retirement, the affectionate admiration and esteem of old 
and young, who have listened with instruction to, and 
witnessed with enjoyment and satisfaction, the feli- 
citously illustrated, and lucidly expressed lectures, which 
made the theatre and laboratory of the Royal Institution 
so favourite a place of resort—not for the student merely, 
but for men of the most distinguished scientific reputa- 
tion. Feeling the truth of the aphorism, “ Whoever 
offers commendation, should consider well what his 
praise is worth, and to whom he offers it; it being 
possible that the favour is conferred upon the bestower, 
not upon him on whom the praise is bestowed,” it be- 
comes me to quit the subject. It is to be hoped that 
prolonged health and strength may yet enable this phi- 
losopher to render further good service to chemical 
science, 
OPTICS. 

On Dovuste Rerraction 1x THR CRYSTALLINE 
LENSES OF ANIMALS AFTER Deatu.—Resuming some 
experiments on the doubly refracting structures which 
exist in the lenses of the eyes of animals, commenced in 
1816, Sir D. Brewster describes the changes which take 
place in these lenses after death; changes which progress 
from day to day. These investigations, he leads us to 


hope, will not only tend to elucidate the physivlogy of | 


the crystalline lens, but will point out some important 
conclusions respecting both the cause and the cure of 
cataract. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Rar, A Source or THe NitroGEN In VEGE- 





ART, 





Min dad han spanade bokkan, 
Og lovoarne garade jeg. 
Basschan bret, basschan bret, fallerallara. 


Min dad haneren spanare ; 
Fn spanar-tjavo asshar jeg. 
Min dad han spanade greien, 
Og greien klidde mander pre. 
Basschan bret, &c. &c. 


My dad he is a pick-pocket ; 
A pick-pocket’s son am L 
My dad he filched the pocket-book, 
And the money away hid I. 
Play away, play away, fallala! 





MUSIC, THE 





| amount of the solid constituents of the rain, falling on 


an area equal in extent to Great Britain, and, balancing 
the various causes likely to lessen or to increase the 
quantity of these matters, which would so fall on 
this island, we may venture to set the one against the | 
other, and apply the above statement to our own country, | 
as the basis of an estimate, which singularly manifests | 
the “ power of littles,” as well as the grand scale on | 
which even the minutest of natural phenomena proceed. | 
Thus, on the Parisian data, the weights of these fer- | 
tilizing materials annually supplied to the soil of this 
Island by the rain, amount to about 
400,000 tons of Ammonia. 
1,850,000 ,, Nitrie acid. 


279,000 ,, Chlorine. 
640,000 ,, Lime. 
244,000 Magnesia. 


Making every allowance for errors of experiment, | 
which, however, would rather increase than diminish 
these quantities, excepting, it may be, the amounts of 
the two last on the list, these researches of M. Barral | 
prove tous that, the amount of fertilizing matter con- 
veyed to the soil by the rain, must exercise a constant | 
and most important influence on the vegetation of a 
country. These facts also tend to throw still further | 
doubt upon the peculiar efficiency of the salts of am- 
monia, and of the acid of the nitrates as manures; for 
we find in rain-water a constant supply of these nitro- 
genous matters, not applied once, or at most twice, in the 
year, as is the case with the various artificial manures, | 
such as the nitrates of potash and of soda, Peruvian, 
and those guanos which contain a large proportion | 
of soluble ammoniacal salts, and the various ammoniacal 
composts, made and sold in this country, the utility of 
which must chiefly depend on the concurrence of several 
favourable conditions of the plants, the soil, and the 
weather; for we find that the nitrogen required for the | 
growth of the plant is supplied in the fittest state for 
assimilation (viz. that of great dilution), and at all 
stages of its growth, by every shower that falls. The 
later opinions, entertained by Liebig, of the superior | 
value of the alkaline and earthy constituents of manures, 
i.e., the potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and the phosphates | 
and sulphates of these bases, to that of their nitrogenous 


' compounds, derive much weight from these experiments 


TABLES.—The principal sources of the ammoniacal, and | of M. Barral, which show that a vast amount of nitro- 
other nitrogenous compounds in the atmosphere, are | genous fertilizing matter is distributed by the rain, but | 
gaseous exhalations from the surface of the earth, and | none of the fixed alkalis, or of the salts of phosphoric and | 


those from volcanoes; combustion, the functions of 
animal life, the decay of animal matter, and, in tropical 
countries, probably to a vast extent, from electrical ac- 
tion of high intensity. The salts are condensed by the 
aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, and descend in the 
rain-water, in extremely dilute solutions, and, conse- 
quently, in the state particularly suited for their assimi- 
lation by vegeiable structures. M. Barral, from some 
analyses of rain-water collected at two distinct spots in 
the grounds of the Observatory at Paris, during the last 


six and five months of the past year, has shown us that | 


the rain-water is there charged with nitric acid, am- 
monia, chlorine, lime and magnesia, to an extent 
scarcely to be credited, were it not the actual re- 
sult of experiment. Taking the average of these 
analyses, and reducing the French weights to our own 
standard of 7000 grains to the pound, I find that, in 
these six months, the rain which fell on a space of 
ground at the Observatory at Paris, equal in area to an 
English acre, contained as nearly, as possible, 
7.75 pounds of Ammonia. 


36.50 ms Nitric Acid. 
5.56 ie Chlorine. 
12.60 as Lime. 
4.81 % Magnesia. 


From July to December, is usually the drier half of 
the year, as well as that in which the less fuel is con- 
sumed, so that we may safely double these quantities, in 
estimating the annual supply per acre of nitrogenous 
compounds, gradually distributed over a country by the 
For the sake of illustration, I have calculated the 


rain. 








other acids, equally important to the due growth of | 
vegetables, and which, unless naturally existing in 

sufficient amount in the soil, must be supplied by the | 
application of manure, or the plant will either dwindle, 
or yield an imperfect produce, owing to an insufficient , 
supply of one portion of its requisite constituents, how- 

ever much it may be stimulated by an abundant appli- 

cation of ammoniacal fertilizers. The prevailing use of | 
these manures, which are so highly charged with the | 
salts of ammonia, readily account for the increasing | 
“ steeliness”” which is observable in English wheat, 
arising in great measure, as remarked by Liebig, from a 
superfluous and unnecessary supply of the ammoniacal 
stimulants, and a deficiency in the more important con- 
stituents of the cereals, viz.—the earthy phosphates and 
alkaline salts, which are net brought to the growing 
corn in the rain, like its nitrogeneous constituents. 
These last do not occur in England exclusively as 
nitrate of ammonia, this alkali being probably often 
combined with sulphuric acid, which is so frequently 
present in the rain-water of large cities, or in manufac- 
turing districts; but sometimes the ammonia exists 
either uncombined, or as carbonate of ammonia. I once 
had a striking proof of this fact, when inspecting some 
alkali works at St. Helens, in Lancashire, a few years 
since; walking across the yard of one of these manu- 
factories, with some litmus paper, a test for the presence 
of acid, in my hand, the litmus having been slightly 
reddened by some traces of an acid gas ina flue I had 
just then examined, a few large rain drops fell, and 
wherever the rain touched the reddened paper, the 








My dad he is a pick-pocket ; 

A pick-pocket’s son am I. 

My dad he stole the horse, 

And on the horse away rode I. 
Play away, &c. &e. 

It is due to Mr. Sunpr’s merits to add, that the 
work was considered such an important contri- 
bution to a knowledge of the condition of the 
vagrant population of Norway, that it was printed 
at the expense of government, and he farther 
received from the King of Sweden a honorarium 
of 250 specie dollars for his labours. 


DRAMA, &. 


original blue colour of the litmus was restored, thus 
affording good prima facie evidence of the presence of 
large quantities of ammonia or its carbonate in the 
atmosphere, at that time and place. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


WATER, A SOURCE OF ARTIFICIAL LicHt.— 
Besides the method described in the last number of 
Tue Critic, another process for employing the gases 
resulting from the decomposition of water has been 
devised by Mr. White, by intermixing the highly car- 


_ buretted compounds derived from the destructive distil- 
' Jation of resinous and fatty bodies with the hydrogen 
' and carbonic oxide gases produced from water, thus 
| imparting to these last, which possess very low illumi- 


nating powers, such a proportion of vapours, rich in 


| carbon, to which element the luminous property of 


ordinary flame is chiefly owing, as to enable them to 
afford a light as brilliant, if not of greater intensity, 
than ordinary gas light. The first step in this process 
is the decomposition of the water, which is effected by 


| passing steam through retorts filled with charcoal, and 


heated to a bright red heat, when the oxygen of the 
water combines with portions of the charcoal, forming 
carbonic oxide gas, and carbonic acid gas, which 


| with the hydrogen gas of the decomposed steam 
| pass, together with much undecomposed steam, into 
‘the retorts containing the resinous or fatty sub- 


stances, where the gases mix with the vapours 
arising from the decomposition of these highly car- 
buretted substances, thence pass into a hydraulic main, 
and subsequently through a refrigerator and wet- 
lime purifier to the gas-holder or gasometer, as the gas 
reservoirs are vulgarly, but improperly, termed. _ It is 
in the retorts containing the resin, &c. that the larger 
proportion of the water-gas, as this new illuminating 
agent is termed, is produced from the excess of steam 
which passes into the resin retorts mixed with the 
other gases; this excess of steam being in great measure 


| decomposed by the sooty vapour always produced when 


resinous matters are employed. It does not appear 
that the hydrogen gas arising from the decomposed 
water combines with the carbonaceous gases of the 
resin retorts, to produce any of the carburetted 
hydrogens similar to coal-gas. _The advantages de- 
rivable from the passage of the mixed steam and gases, 
arising from the decomposed water, seem chiefly to be 
the conversion into gas of much of the solid sooty 
matter, which would otherwise choke the exit-pipes of 
the resin retorts, but chiefly the rapid current produced, 
which sweeps away the highly carburetted gases and 


"vapours arising from the decomposed resin or fat, ere 


these latter are again decomposed by the red-hot retorts, 
and also retaining, diffused throughout these mixed 
gases, the various volatile hydrocarbons, which confer 
upon this water-gas their highly illuminating properties. 
These two last points are the chief raerits of the 
process, for the greatest desideratum in the manufac- 
turer of coal-gas is, a method whereby the products 
rich in carbon, formed in our gas-works, shall be saved 
from the instant decomposition into carbon and gases 
possessing but low illuminating powers, when any of 
these rich hydrocarbon vapours come into contact with 
the red-hot surfaces of the gas retorts; and it is to be 
hoped that the hint now given by this process of Mr. 
White's will not be thrown away upon the rich and 
powerful gas companies. - 

The carbonic acid gas formed in this process is not 
wholly absorbed by the lime purifier, as at present 
applied; and Dr. Frankland, who has examined this 
process, recommends the use of caustic soda for this 
purpose, which I should fear would prove, from the 
inevitable waste attending its use, too expensive & 
purifying agent to be used in actual work. From some 
working experiments made at Manchester, it seems that 
this water-gas can be produced in that city at a cost of 
ninepence-halfpenny per 1,000 cubic feet of gas; the 
product from 1 cwt. of resin, common rosin, averaging 
1,500 cubic feet of gas, which, in purity of composition, 
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especially in its freedom from all the noxious sulphur 
compounds, which, escaping either as sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, or sulphuret of carbon, or when converted into 
sulphurous acid by combustion, spoil the paint, gilding, 
plate, books, in short, all the articles of furniture and 
drapery in our houses, and inevitably affect the health, 
unless the ventilation be good; conditions greatly in 
favour of the employment of water-gas. One check, how- 
ever, to its extensive adoption is, the limited supply of 
resin, which would soon rise in price, till it became a 
prohibitory one; and another may te, that were this 
gas made in extensive works, and forced to traverse 
long distances in mains to the consumers, as is now the 
case with coal gas, it is likely that a large proportion 
of the liquid, or solid volatile hydrocarbons, which it 
should retain diffused throughout it, would be deposited 
in the pipes, not only choking them, but greatly de- 
teriorating the illuminating power of the water-gas; so 
that I am inclined to regard this iavention not as of such 
great public utility in itself, as in pointing to a mode 
by which the important manufacture of coal-gas may be 
greatly improved. HERMEs, 








ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 

We propose on this occasion to bring together a series of notes 
upon such churches as have come under our more especial 
notice during the last few years, and of which engravings 
have been given in The Builder or Illustrated London News. 
The miscellaneous character of our remarks will truly ex- 
hibit the equally miscellaneous character of the examples 
which stand forth as the representatives of the unity of the 
Anglo-catholic Church — architecturally speaking, that 
unity consisting in a universal licence to follow any sort of 
“precedent” in the most unprecedented manner. 


The taste which abjures the classic styles as applied 
to modern churches, sometimes exhibits a desire for 
something other than pure Gothic; and, as in the case of 
Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon’s Bethnal-green Church, 
seeks variety in the Lombardic. The example alluded 
to is on the whole a most pleasing composition, the 
tower especially ; but how can men of such judgment 
allow ‘‘precedent”’ to authorize such a rude violation 
of propriety as to make a hole for a rose window, by 
cutting through the piers of what appears to have been 

e an ent intention of a range of high narrow 
arches? It is not because Mr. Hope’s book and some 
of our own Gothic examples exhibit such atrocities, 
that they are therefore excusable. The Bloomsbury 
Baptist Chapel, by Mr. Gibson, otherwise a good ex- 
ample of the Lombardic variety, has the same fault 
just alluded to, though ina less degree. One of the 
most ae examples of the manner in which 
original feeling and precedent may co-operate is seen in 
the tower of the reconstructed church of St. Pancras, 
which attests Mr. Gough’s knowledge of Norman detail, 
and his ability for new combination. Its purity suffers 
nothing from the architect’s imagination, which is more 
than we can say of Mr. Allom’s church at Highbury. 
Mr. Smith’s church of St. John, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, though Norman in its details, may be 
mentioned with the two buildings last alluded to; for 
it is like them, a variety of the Romanesque. In Mr. 
Smith’s example, however, we see a modern specimen 
of the Norman without any of the old faults. It is an 
admirable composition. We must, however, occasionally 
go out of England for the more choice specimens of 

nglish talent. Mr. Scott’s design for the magnificent 
church at Hamburgh, in our estimation far transcends 
Mr. Pugin’s best Gothic effort; and we cannot 
sufficiently eulogise the elegant design of Mr. J. W. 
Wild, for the Protestant Church at Alexandria. (See 
London News, Sept. 1846.) It is an exquisite specimen 
of Anglo-Saracenic: a fine translation of English 
matter into the language of the Egyptian-Mahomedan. 

Among the specimens of a passion for clustering and 
jumble, we know of none more remarkable than is 
presented by the north-east aspect of St. Paul’s, Camden- 
square. But for the ornate windows ot the chancel and 
transept, and its beautiful spire, we should take it for 
a nest of barn-buildings. This is the more apparent 
from the different pitch of the roofs. In fact the barn 
feeling is ever too predominant, and the trust in window 
tracery too exclusive. It is not because parapets may 
be properly dispensed with, that the plainest caves 
should follow as a matter of necessity. A// the means 
for decoration should not be expended on the interior of 
the roof. As well might the outside faces of the window- 
mullions and tracery be left unmoulded. It is, after 
all, the exterior of every public building which is most 
generally seen and remarked upon. Whatever may be 
the splendour of the internal fittings, the architectural 
finish without, should be equal to that within. It is 
almost invariably in the steeple that our church 
architects are most successful. Directly they rise above 
the roof they escape the trammels of clerical inter- 
ference ; and then they revel aloft in the fulfilment of 
their knowledge and feeling. How a church should be 
finished, without as within, we see in the Roman 
Catholic Church designed by Pugin for Lord Shrews- 
bury at Cheadle ; and how even the dissenters can read 
us a lesson in church architecture, may be seen in the 
Cavendish Independent Chapel, Manchester. Mr. 
Ferrey’s St. Simon Zelotes, Bethnal-green, is really a 
farcical specimen of the Barn Church. Is it nota 





satire? Is not the turret a pigeon-house? Is not the 
clear-story a granary? If Mr. Ferrey would see how 
the Barn Church may be artistically treated, let him 
refer to the Illustrated London News, December 1846, 
and observe what Mr. F. Jones has done with St. 
Mary’s Church, South Milford. With equal admira- 
tion we refer Mr. Walker’s pretty Norman chapel, at 
Hartshill, in Warwickshire. 

When we first saw, in The Builder of February 
last, the engravings of Mr. Hansom’s church at Preston, 
in Lancashire, we rejoiced in what appeared to be an 
honest (as well as a very beautiful) design for a 
Protestant church. It isa kind of miniature West- 
minster-hall, with a remarkably elegant steeple attached 
to one side—no internal pillars; a simple long square 
room, covered with an open roof, supported by richly- 
carved trusses. On looking, however, to the descriptive 
letterpress we were disappointed at discovering that it 
is dedicated to St. Walburge, a revered name in the 
Roman Catholic calendar. Sir R. Smirke’s little Doric 
Church, at Markham Clinton, is a pleasing illustration 
of the classic treatment of the cruciform plan, with its 
octagonal companile rising from the cube which covers 
the square of intersection. It inclines us to doubt the 
exclusive right of the Gothic to church design. (See 
Illustrated London News for January 1851.) Mr. 
Stephens’s Gothic church at Rusthall (see London 
News, August 1850), fairly compares with the former, 
and we leave our readers to form their own comments 
on the two rivals. 

Mr. Owen’s Greek church, London-wall, if com- 
pared with any Norman Gothic example of the same 
calibre, will illustrate the distinction between the 
“beautiful,” and the merely picturesque or quaint. Its 
little facade is a gem, exemplifying the refined treat- 
ment of the same theme which the Norman-Gothic 
artists practised in their ruder notions of the ornate. 
(Illustrated London News, January 1850.) 

St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico. This is “* High 
Church” in every sense! and of its limited Zength, one 
third is given tothe chancel. The simple Early Pointed 
style is adopted, and the exterior is plain enough for 
“the poor man’s church ;” but the chancel monopoly, 
and the prodigal amount of decoration seem, to our 
modest thinking, absurdly at variance with the poor 
man’s accommodation and character. As a thing of its 
kind, it is highly creditable to the ability of the Messrs. 
Cundy ; but it is of a kind with which we have less 
than no sympathy. Their church of St. Mark, St. 
John’s-wood, is a handsome piece of common-place. In 
none of our modern Gothic churches is the want of a 
more important clear-story felt than in that erected by 
Mr. Ferrey for Miss B. Coutts. The massiveness of 
the tower is also too much for the rest of the building. 
Its width would have warranted that superior height 
which would have allowed windows nearly equal to 
those of the aisles, to have lighted the nave, and then 
there would have been little to desire in this splendid 
edifice, as an example of its Anglo-Romanist class. 

Mr. Johnson’s church of St. Edward, at Romford, is 
among the best examples of the “‘ high church”’ school. 
Its steeple is very good, and better proportioned than 
usual to the body of the building; but here we have 
the stunted clear-story, a clustering of roofs, and a 
crowding jumble of parts, which are only not to be con- 
demned because intended. There is good sense in 
Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon’s handsome church, of the 
Holy Trinity, Hartland-road, where, since aisles were 
insisted on, they are covered with gabled (instead of 
lean-to) roofs, leaving the clear-story windows fully 
formed behind them, necessarily concealed in a lateral 
view of the church, but greatly contributive to its inter- 
nal effect which is admirable: (see London News, 
October, 1850.) The new church at Battersea, by 
Messrs. Lee and Bury, has the usual lean-to roof over 
its aisles; but the nave is so elevated as to allow the 
full development of the clear-story; and, where this 
may be done, it is greatly superior to the method other- 
wise approved of, in the Hartland-road example. 

An admirable example of the handsome parish church, 
having all its features well developed, is to be seen in 
Mr. Cundy’s ornate design for Trinity Church, Padding- 
ton. (See London News, September, 1845.) Here 
are no quaint affectations of the painter’s picturesque 
but a clear-storied body, keeping the beautiful tower 
and spire, and also the chancel, in proper subjection. 

We would place this beautiful church among the very 
first of its class—though we dislike the battlemented 
parapet course which too distinetly separates the tower 
from the spire, and much prefer Mr. Ferrey’s corbelled 
cornice as practised in his church of St. Luke in Old- 
street road, and that of Saint Matthew, City-road, by 
Mr. Seott. Mr. Hakewill’s church, South Hackney, has 
also a well-studied tower and spire. 

Our observations upon the old and modern Gothic 
examples have convinced us, that, in respect to the 
combination of tower and spire, some of our more 
recent models have a decided advantage over any ancient 
ones of the same pretension, with which we are 
acquainted. The common error of putting the spire 
on to the lead flat of the tower, instead of making it 
appear to rise as a continuous piece of undivided ma- 
sonry, is at length being severely corrected by all archi- 
tects of informed feeling. The plain “‘droach spire,” 
as it is termed, should be the ground work—the core— 
of every steeple, however ornate; and as this earliest 
of spires originated simply in a high pitched roof, which 
covered the tower with an eaves-finish, there should, 
strictly speaking, be no parapet to separate the spire 








from its square substructure. 
Church, Kensington (by Mr. Ferrey) and of St. John’s 
Church at Kenilworth, are pretty specimens of the 
broach spire. 

While we repudiate servility in copying, we are not 
for a defiance of all precedent ; but it is satisfactory, in 
the midst of the slavish fear which prevails among the 
archeological schools, to see such unhesitating daring 
as has been shown by a French Architect, Mons. E. 
Nepveu, in his design for a church which, bringing 
iron largely into play, transcends all the eccentricities 
of the Lombardic times, challenges the minaretted 
mosque, and makes the dome of the Invalids pale its 
gilded visage for very fear! Gothic architecture is at 
once robbed of all its exelusive pretensions to yerticality, 
and the circular arch is here connected with countless 
aa iy lines, which shoot up uninterruptedly 
rom bottom to top like ten thousand rockets to “amaze 
the welkin.” (See The Builder, for August, 1851. 


The — of Christ 


p. 509.) 

Contrasted with the foregoing, is the Church of St. 
Apollinaris at Remagur, on the Rhine. Here Mr. 
Zwirner follows the English example of Medixvalism, 
and even adopts blank external architecture that it may 
look like what it is not. We do not think our “ Dio- 
eesan Church Societies” would have sanctioned this. 
But the German critics are in extacies, and that too 
concerning a building, which looks like (what the cathe- 
dral of Cologne really is) the mere fragment of some- 
thing much larger. Its excessive height, when compared 
with its length, is an exaggeration of the fault, which 
all English Gothicists (except the extreme medieval 
party) attribute to the German churches. We refer to 
certain papers in Weale’s quarterly publications, where 
there is a comparison of the plans and block substances 
of the English and foreign cathedrals, to show the pro- 
portional and shapely superiority of the former, and 
also to indicate the error which exists as to the relative 
size of the rival models. The author of those papers, 
with an earnest national zeal, combats the anti-English 
feeling which the late Mr. Hope exhibited ; and shows 
that, what we lose in mere altitude and partial size, we 
gain in length and general bulk. Against the great rose 
windows of the foreign cathedrals, he brings the greater 
east and west windows of our own. Against the huge 
and gorgeous west fronts of the former, he matches our 
triple towered examples, laying particular stress on the 
great crowning central towers of Gloucester, Canterbury, 
York, Salisbury, &c. He dwells upon the preserved 
external development of our transepts, and upon the 
honest exhibition of our west gables as merely termi- 
nating the main roof, whereas the extreme altitude of 
the fronts of Amiens, Notre-Dame, Strasbourg, &c., is 
dis-honestly produced by masking the roof with a hori- 
zontally terminating skreen such as would be afforded 
by filling up the space to a certain height between our 
western towers. These papers are, we believe, sepa- 
rately published by Mr. Weale at the cost of a few 
shillings. 

We have alluded to certain abortive attempts at the 
clear-story in several of our handsomest modern 
churches; and we have now a Bristol example before 
us which is positively droll. So little room is left 
between the roof of the aisle and the eaves of the nave- 
roof, that the architect has pierced the wall, at intervals 
with a series of little coupled holes, which resemble the 
eyes of so many unfortunate urchins, locked up within, 
and seeming wistfully to peep on the free passengers 
without,—the upper and lower parts of their faces being 
concealed by the roofs just above and below their noses. 
Even this has been only effected by making the pitch of 
the aisle-roof much lower than the main one,—an 
obvious error, however “ precedent”? may support it,— 
for the pitch of the roof has to do with that same wind 
and rain which beat alike, on nave and aisle. If sacri- 
fice must be made in such a case, it should be mutual ; 
but the case isa bad one anyhow. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE WATER-COLOUR GALLERIES. 
WHATEVER differences of opinion may exist with 
respect to the position of British Art in Europe, there 
will be unanimity in according to our painters in water- 
colours the honour of having founded a school which is 
without a rival in any other country—a school purely 
and entirely British, that bas come into existence 
within the memory of our own generation, and 
exhibited from year to year a steady progress in its 
art, until it has come to achieve triumphs that would 
have been pronounced impossible twenty years ago, with 
promise of yet greater achievements in the time to come. 
The two Galleries that annually display this progress 
have just opened, and bear continued testimony to the 
enterprise of the genius they have encouraged. These 
galleries are among the most popular of the sights of 
the season, and their contents find ready customers 
among the patrons of art, at prices which would have 
amazed the artists of the generation that preceded ours. 

At the private view, the rooms were too crowded to 
permit of more than a very hasty glance at their con- 
tents, but the general impression they left upon our 
mind was that there were unmistakeable signs of pro- 
gress, both in the Old and the New Gallery. We missed 
some familiar hands, but we remarked some new ones of 
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great promise. We have since visited the galleries 
again, with purpose to take a more quiet glance at 
them, and this has confirmed our first impressions. At 
present it is our purpose only to describe the general 
results; we must leave for a future examination a notice 
of the merits of particular pictures. 

In the Old Water-Colour Gallery we recognise the 
names so familiar to the public. Frrep is marvellous 
in his landscapes: without mannerism, without eccen- 
tricity, he takes Nature as he finds her. CopLey 
Frevp1nc is escaping from his artificial mists, and has 
given us a singularly fine effect of a stormy sea, sorely 
perplexing to his brother artists, who cannot discover 
the art by which those effects are produced. FREDE- 
Rick TAYLOR has several pictures, but one master- 
piece. BrANwniTE gives us one of his wondrous 
winter scenes, in which the ice is so real, the rock 
so hard, and the snow so white and wreathy. Bar- 
THOLOMEW has three groups of flowers, all beautiful, 
the convolvulus a miracle of art. Lewes again 
astonishes us with one of his specimens of minute finish. 
A microscope may be used with advantage to inspect 
the details. Hunr is as good as ever, in country 
clowns ,and wild flowers, and birds’ nests. His “ Village 
Pet” will make most of the visitors follow the example 
of the Queen, who burst into a hearty fit of laughter 
when she saw it. Harprnce displays his rich 
landscapes, his warm lakes and glowing mountains. 
Davip Cox is as bold and blotchy as ever. We 
must confess to such want of taste, that we cannot 
appreciate this style of scene-painting in little; but 
others think otherwise, and his pictures command a 
high price, and are all sold. His son is more true 
in our eyes, with less extravagance, producing as good 
an effect. 

The New Water-Colour Society is, perhaps, more 
interesting than, if not so exceilent as, its elder brother, for 
it has more of the daring and originality of youth. It 
is more than usually rich in remarkable pictures, fore- 
most of which is a large and showy one by L. Hacue, 
in the centre of the room. It is, in parts, of first-rate 
excellence, but in others inferior. The “ Audience 
Chambers of Bruges” is depicted with marvellous truth, 
and unrivalled management of light and shade, but the 
figures are unequal, neither well grouped, nor well 
drawn. Davinson, who is among the most rising of 
our artists, is in great strength with landscapes of pure 
English green, such as no other man of the day pro- 
duces. What trees! What acorn field! What lanes 
of chequered sun light! Mr. Warren, the President, 
has two singular pictures of great merit. Of flower 
painters at this Gallery, Mrs. Marcerts is by far the 
best—one group on the screen especially delighted us. 
E. H. Corpoutp has a large drawing full of merit, 
the subject the “Lady Godiva.” Brnnett’s Land- 
scapes are ‘numerous, and indicate marked and steady 
improvement. C. VacuER has more of his recollec- 
tions of scenes abroad, executed with an artist’s hand, 
guided by an eye that has a feeling for the picturesque. 
Among the most rising of the younger artists is S. 
Cook, whose “ Whitsand Bay at Sunrise,’ abounds in 
beauty and artistic execution. Roxrys is still great in 
sea pieces, and OLIvER continues to sketch from 
the Pyrenees. These are the principal works which 
attracted our attention at a hasty visit, when the eye 
glances rapidly over all, and alights on those that most 
recommend themselves to the first glance. Hereafter 
we shall have occasion to view them more in detail, and 
to express a more careful opinion upon the genius of 
individual artists, and the merits of particular works, 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE Twenty-ninth Exhibition of this Society now incor- 
porated by Royal Charter, has opened to the public at 
its Gallery in Suffolk-street. In character, it is very 
similar to its predecessors. Its strength lies in land- 
scape, and we find all our old favourites, with a few new 
names, among the contributors. J. ALLEN, the Presi- 
dent, is there with his truthful recollections of the 
scenery of our open downs and uplands, with their fresh 
bright atmospheres. Wooumer indulges in his fanci- 
ful conceptions of colour and form, not truthful, but 
rather freaks of the imagination, yet clever withal. 
AnTHony is marvellous in his transcripts of ivy-covered 
churchyards, and moss-grown tombstones, and huge 
trees, through which specks of light struggle with 
difficulty. The daring originality of this young and 
rising artist is at length coming to be understood and 
appreciated. The secret of his power lies in this, that 
he goes to Nature, and copies her effects and expression, 
not merely her form. W. Wesr has brought home 
many interesting and grand scenes from Norway, amply 
justifying the fame of that northern land for lakes and 
waterfalls. Mr. and Mrs. DuFFIELD are rich in fruit 


that rivals the production of the gardener. J. Ten- 
NANT revels in his rich glowing sunlights and sunsets, 
sometimes over hills, sometimes over waters that reflect 





the hues of the sky—pictures that makes us sigh for 
the country. Hurtstone is improving in his Portraits. 
CuInT presents us with long ranges of sea-beach, the 
most real that ever were put upon canvass. All the 
WILLIAMSES, we cannot count their number, exhibit 
specimens of the English landscape, with its wealth of 
trees and luxurious pastures. DickKsEE has not equalled 
himself this year; he is falling into the bad habit of 
making his personages too stiff and doll-like. Among 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Phebe Morel. Jefferys, Soho-square.—There is 
| an elegance in the words of this ballad which stamp 
| them as the production of no ordinary writer. ‘The 
poem is founded on fact, and the incident referred to 
may be found amongst the American legends. The 
melody is admirably adapted to the tone and character 





names new to us, is that of W. Cramprook, who | of the words, being simple, well marked, and plaintive. 
promises well in a view of “ Loch Catherine,’ (163.) | We know not why either the writer or composer should 


Prpprne has many sketches of real life, characteristic 
and clever. Pyne is not in such strength or numbers 


massive, and pure in his atmospheres, and real in his 
hills and lakes as he ever was. 
with many horses’ heads and some farm yards. G. COLE 
enlivens his pastoral pictures with the presence of some 
gipsies, and Suayrr’s Forest Shades suggest to the 


fancy the cool rustling of leaves, and a lattice-work of | 


light falling upon us as we loll under the overhanging 
boughs. ZerrreR continues to interest us with re- 
miniscences of Hungary and Bohemia, and J. DANBY 
almost rivals his relative. Details must be reserved for 
future opportunities. At this time we can only con- 
gratulate the Society on its achievements, and recommend 
our readers who love art to spend an afternoon in a 
gallery which represents the younger School of British 
Art. 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

An exhibition of Silesian art and manufactures is 
about to be got up in Breslau, in a glass house, on the 

lan of the Crystal Palace.——The trustees of the 
National Gallery sold in the last year—that is, from the 
Ist of April, 1851, to the 3lst of March, 1852—of the 
shilling catalogues 1,213—of the fourpenny catalogues 
6,459—of the penny Vernon catalogues 30,100. 
Mr. Turner’s will has found its way into the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury,—not the archives of the 
court, but the court itself,—where a judge was sitting 
on Tuesday last to try the question of its validity. —— 
The French government have taken measures for erect- 
ing a statue to Marshal Ney. A sum of 50,000 francs 
has been granted by the Senate for this purpose. —— 
Preparations are being made for erecting the pedestal 
for the equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington in 
front of the Register House, Edinburgh. The statue, 





by Mr. Steel, is all but completed, and will be inaugu- | 
rated with a fitting ceremony on next Waterloo day. | 


—Mr. Weed, of the Albany Evening Journal, 
writing from Naples, says :—‘‘ Mr. Morris, our chargé 
d'affaires, has rm 

Naples, permission to take from Herculaneum a block 
of lava for the Washington Monument. It will be 
sent home in the United States ship, Independence. 
Mr. Morris has obtained permission also, to excavate 
two tombs at Herculaneum, the contents of which, or 
such as may be suitable, will be sent to America.’>—— 
A. M. and Madame Gaillard announce to the Berlin 
public a discovery which will enable the most raw and 
unskilful to rival with Rubens, Titian, Rafael, or Van- 
dyke. The art is designated by the euphonious title of 
* ppg wi that is, the art of copying a picture 
in oils, as good as the original, in six lessons. ——The 
Board of Trade have decided on awarding medals to 
the producers of meritorious pieces at the forthcoming 
Exhibition of the works of the students at Marlborough 
House. Hitherto the prizes have been limited to the 
students of the provincial schools. The President of 
the Royal Academy and Mr. Maclise have consented to 
act as honorary examiners of the students’ works on 
the coming occasion, in co-operation with Mr. Redgrave, 
the Art-Superintendent.——In the course of the sale 
of Mr. Clow’s Pictures, at Ash House, Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, on ‘‘ The Outcast,”’ by Herbert, being pzt up, 
Mr. Shand intimated that the picture was not rightly 
described. The Liverpool Mercury, which mentions 
this fact, adds :—‘‘Mr. Winstanley then called upon 
Mr. Herbert, the brother of the artist, to say what the 
picture was, and he replied that the picture in question 
was painted by his brother. Mr. Shand then said that 
the original picture was in the possession of Mr. A. 
Shand, of Liverpool. Mr. Herbert had borrowed it 
from him, under the pretence of getting it engraved, 
and had kept it a long time, but the picture never had 
been engraved to this = He should have been pre- 
gered og all over England to make this statement, 
‘or the protection of the public. He believed that a 
picture in his own possession had been treated in the 
same way. This picture, which was “‘The Gaoler’s 
Daughter,’ had been kept two years, and treated in a 
similar manner. The original picture of ‘‘ The Out- 
cast’’ was in the possession of Mr. Alexander Shand, 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. Mr. Winstanley 
said that if a man painted two pictures of the same 
subject, both were original. Mr. Herbert said that the 
picture then to be sold was commenced before the other, 
though Mr. Shand’s picture was finished first; and 
that, though Mr. Shand purchased the picture, he did 
not purchase the copyright. The painting was then 
put up, and sold to Mr. Thomas for 64 guineas, 











HERRING presents us | GEORGE LINLEY. 
| attends this very effective bailad renders any remarks 
| from us useless. 
| them an intrinsic merit which require but to be heard 


| have determined on an incognito, since there is enough 


| of excellence with both to have redeemed their names 


as usual. As for Bopprneron,‘he is as grand, and | from an undeserved obscurity. 


y: 
Words by E. H. Reep. Music by 
Jefferys—The popularity which 


Good Wishes. 


The words and music carry with 


to be admired. 

Vingt Etudes. Par J.Rummev. R. W. Olivier.— 
The purpose of these melodies, which are marked with 
much care, is the improvement of the pupil. The 
method of arrangement is such that a proper application 
of the fingers is enforced without inconvenience or diffi- 
culty to the performer; as a series of progressive exer- 
cises they offer many inducements to teachers, and 
advantages to those desirous of proficiency at the 
piano. 

Minuit Sur Mer. Par V. Gaprisc. R. W. 
Olivier.—A composition of merit arranged in four 
flats. There is no strained or unnatural exertion re- 
quired throughout the piece for the purpose of producing 
effect. Played with a little taste it cannot fail to create 
a pleasing impression. 

Dost thou forget those Happy Days. Written and 
composed by E. De Barry. R. W. Olivier—Few 
ballads that are written to commemorate an epoch of 
affection admit of much musical ornament, and hence 
it is that many poems, excellent in themselves and well 
calculated for musical adaptation, become uninteresting 
and insipid when drest in a profusion of cadences 
and concerts. The ballad before us is free from this 
error, and we are much mistaken if it does not become 
a favourite. 

Home, Sweet Home. Music by W. T. Wricnton. 
R. W. Olivier—The essential ingredient in music 
that is intended to reach the heart, is simplicity, since 





ed for, and obtained from the King of | 





the effect to be created must be produced at once or not 
at all. Mr. Wricuron has shown great judgment in 
the construction of this melody, which is sweetly simple, 
whilst the accompaniment is highly characteristic. 
Our musical friends will be exceedingly pleased with 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Pauline. Words by E. H. Reep. Music by 
GeorGe Lintgy. Leader and Cock.—The primary 
object of the composer should always be to make the 
music expressive of the sentiment; yet innumerable 
errors are daily committed by an insatiable desire to 
render the melody expressive of particular words which 
may be used by the writer: thus, if light-heartness be 
the theme, and the buoyant lark be introduced as a 
figure, the composer’s fancy immediately soars heaven- 
ward, and loses itself in the mists of a too elastic ima- 
gination; we seldom detect this failing in Mr. Listey; 
we certainly do not in the ballad before us, which is 
graceful and_flowing, and sets off the sentiment to much 
advantage. 








Tue New Philharmonic Society, in their second con- 
cert, fully sustained the high reputation they acquired 
by their first performance, and created mterest by 
acting up to their declared intention of combining 
novelty with established excellence, and giving en- 
couragement to native talent. The foreign instrumental 
music consisted of Beethoven’s colossal symphony in C 
minor, Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, and Mozart’s 
unrivalled overture to Zauberflote. All these were 
executed in brilliant style, and gave unqualified satis- 
faction. The concert terminated with a novelty of 
considerable merit, Mr. E. Loder’s operatic masque 
The Island of Calypso, originally composed for 
the national concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but 
never produced till now. The subject is an episode in 
Fenelon’s Telemaque, where Telemachus gets into the 
toils of Calypso, and Mentor gets him out of them, in 
spite of Eucharis. This story has been woven into a 


| dramatic form by Mr. Soane, and, in wedding it to 


music, Mr. Loder has written fifteen pieces, consisting 
of choruses of nymphs and fawns, recitatives, airs, 
duets, and trios. The principal singers, Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss, 
did their very best for the music ; but, from some cause 
or other, whether it was that the orchestra was fatigued 
by having immediately before executed such long” and 
difficult inspirations as Beethoven’s symphony and 
Mozart’s overture, the general performance was careless 
and ineffective, halting and timid. 

On the same evening—viz., the 14th ult.—the fifth 
concert of Mr. Neate’s series came off at the New 
Beethoven Rooms, and attracted a numerous and 
fashionable assembly. -As at all the other concerts of 
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this distinguished musician of the old school, the enter- 
tainment consisted of the highest order of classical 
music, Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn, providing the 
pomeeel fare. Three quartetts were given, Beethoven's 
in F, No. 7, Haydn’s in D, op. 64, and Mozart’s in E 
flat, No. 4; a sonata for the violin and pianoforte, 
Beethoven’s in A, op. 47, and Mr. Neate’s grand duet 
for the pianoforte in E flat, op. 33. The pianoforte 
laying of Mr. Neate was admirable ; and a together, 
Dis sotree proved a high source of gratification to his 
audience. His sixth concert took place on Wednesday 
last, the 28th. 

The principal concert of the past week was the 
Philharmonic, on Monday, the third of the season, and 
though containing no absolute novelty of importance, 
exceedingly interesting and well balanced. With the 
exception of a concertino, in one movement, composed 
and played on the violin in a bold, free, and passionate 
style, and with brilliant execution by M. Sainton, and 
Curschmann’s little terzetto, “‘Ti Prego,’ sung by 
Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Benson, the 
directors went well back in the selection of the music, 
taking the vocal morceaux from the Italian school in 
vogue at the commencement of the last century. Majo’s 
aria, ‘‘ Odi, gran Ombra,’’ was sung evenly and carefully 
by Mr. Benson, and Francesco Rossi’s noble aria, ‘‘ Ah! 
rendimi quel core,’’ was given finely by Miss Dolby. 
This was unquestionably the gem of the vocal portion 
of the concert, being characterized by a quaint passion 
and a pithiness of subject which gave it a decided indi- 
viduality. Mozart’s lucid and massive, strong and 
impetuous, yet easy and flowing symphony (No. 9) 
with which the concert commenced, was performed by 
the bard with an excellence which nothing could exceed. 
They went off like one instrument, and, under Mr. 
Costa’s baton, wrought out the ideas of the composition 
with delightful unanimity of style and sentiment. 

The Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. Ella, 
commenced auspiciously its eighth season on Tuesday, 
the 20th ult. The first matinée was attended by a 
numerous and fashionable company. Madame Pleyel, 
the celebrated Belgian pianist was to have appeared, 
but from indisposition, unexpectedly disappointed her 
audience. Her place was orm by Mdlle. Wilhelmine 
Clauss, a young Bohemian, aged nineteen, who has just 
arrived in London with an European reputation, having 

iven concerts with the greatest success at Paris, Dres- 

en, Leipsic, Brunswick, Hanover, and Hamburg. She 
is an artist of uncommon merit, and thoroughly imbued 
with musical sentiment. She played Beethoven’s 
Sonata Apassionata in F minor, to the adagio of 
which she gave a profound and poetical reading, and to 
the finale, fire, bold contrasts and exquisite variety of 
expression. Her execution of the last movement of 
Mendelssohn’s fantasia in F sharp minor was equally 
distinguished by the same high qualities, and she not 
less admirably executed Sebastian Bach’s prelude and 
fugue in C sharp major. Her success was triumphant. 
She displays firm touch, solid execution, rich tone and 
intellectual conception, and will at no very distant 
— take rank with the greatest players on the piano- 


orte. 

The third and last of Mr. Kiallmark’s excellent con- 
certs was given in the New Beethoven Rooms on the 
same evening. The instrumentalists were Messrs, 
Kiallmark, Witt, Grattan, Cook, Schmidt, Jarret, 
Goodban and Bottesini ; and the vocalists, Miss Dolby, 
the Misses M‘Alpine, Miss Baxter, Signor and Madame 
Ferrari and Herr Stoffregen. Mr. Frank Mori was the 
accompanyist. The greatest novelty of the evening was 
Fesea’s grand first septuor, for | posuagge violin, haut- 
boy, viola, cor, violoncello and bass, which was per- 
formed for the first time in this country and extremely 
well played by Messrs. Kiallmark, Witt, Grattan Cook, 
Schmidt, Jarret, Goodban, and Bottesini. Mr. Kiall- 
mark showed his talent on the pianoforte to great 
advantage ; the artists had a solo alternately, and the 
general effect was favourabie to the composition, which 
was loudly applauded. 

On the same evening occurred also the fifth per- 
formance of M. Alexandre Billet’s series of classical 
music. The programme consisted of Beethoven’s grand 
Sonata, in A major (op. 101), Handell’s ad/egro and 
fugue in F, Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in F 
minor, also an andante by him, with variations in B 
flat = 83), Chopin’s grand Sonata in B flat minor 
(op. 35), played for the first time in public, an allegro 
vivace, by Maurice Levy, and a selection of studies from 
Moscheles, Chopin, Steibelt, Willmers and F. Hiller. 
All these pieces were played by M. Billet in first-rate 
style. Each morceau was received with peculiar favour, 
and two of the studies were vociferously encored. The 
novelty was Mr. Maurice Levy’s allegro vivace, the 
striking merit of which was a sufficient warranty for 
its introduction in these classical re-unions. 

The grand feature at the last London Wednesday 
concerts—the fourth of these popular entertainments, 
was the first appearance of Mademoiselle Jetty Treffz 
in London, since the winter of 1850. The reception 
given to her was enthusiastic. Her voice, a delicious 
mezzo-soprano, is fuller and mellower than before, while 
her execution is as smooth, and her expression as pure 
and unaffected asever. Her simplicity of manner went 
straight to the hearts of her hearers, and the charm of 
her clear limpid tones was irresistible. She was encored 
in two out of three of her songs. The veteran Braham 
was also in all his glory, and sang five times, Mere 
encored in the famous war song “Scots wha hae,” and | 
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man.” The unsurpassed manner in which he sang 
these songs, and his most popular address to the 
‘* groundlings,”’ ‘* The Death of Nelson,” showed that 
the fire within him still burnt ardently. Among the 
other prominent features of the concert were solos on 
the double bass, violin and oboe, by Signors Bottesini 
and Sivori and M. Lavigne, all of which were eminently 
successful, especially the Carnival de Venise by Signor 
Sivori, which was encored. 

The celebrated Staudigl, after an absence of five 
years, made his re-appearance before the public on 
Thursday evening last at Mdlle. Speyer’s second soirée 
musicale, which was given in the New Beethoven 
Rooms. He sang with great effect Speyer’s celebrated 
song, ‘Die Drei Liebchen,’? and Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Volkslied,” and Handel’s recitative and air, ““O 
ruddier than the cherry,” gave him an opportunity of 
displaying to advantage the power of his voice. He 
received continuous-and weil-merited applause. Mdlle. 
Speyer herself performed four times,—viz : Beethoven’s 
Sonata, in F minor (op. 57, first part), Schulhoff’s 
fantasia on Bohemian airs, Thalberg’s serenade, Don 
Pasquale, and Schulhofi’s Le Carnivalde Venise, in 
all of which she received great applause, especially in 
Beethoven’s Sonata and the Bohemian airs of Schulhoff. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


M. EmiLte PrRupENT, a new candidate for fame in 
London as a pianist, gave his first concert on Thursday 
morning at the Hanover-square Rooms, which, in spite 
of wet weather and Her Majesty’s Drawing-room, was 
well and fashionably attended. The programme con- 
tained three pieces for performance by the beneficiare, 
who was honoured by being encored in the two first, 
anda double encore in the third, when he gave a favourite 
air in Lucia de Lammermoor, with variations, the last 
of which took his audience by storm. An old favourite, 
Jetty de Treffz, appeared and sang a very pretty German 
song by the author of ‘‘ Trab Trab,”’ which it somewhat 
resembled.——Mr. C. Braham, son of the veteran tenor, 
has made a successful début at Naples, and has also 
given a concert, which was attended by a fashionable 
audience. ——M. Meyerbeer has completed a Cantata 
for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of the 
Prince Charles of Prussia.—A new opera, ‘‘ The 
Countess of Toulouse,”’ by Herr Decker, of Konigsberg, 
will shortly be given in that town,——Simultaneously 
with the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Reeves from Drury 
Lane, the opera company at the Haymarket has dis- 
solyed,—Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Payne having 
taken service in Mr. Bunn’s corps.——Mr. Charles 
Dickens and his colleagues being about to perform in 
behalf of the new Guild of Literature, in the Town-hall 
at Birmingham, application was made on Saturday to 
the magistrates for a special licence. This was opposed 
on behalf of Mr. Simpson, the lessee, and the proprie- 
tors of the Theatre Royal; but, after a two hours’ 
hearing, the magistrates unanimously agreed to grant 
the licence.——The scheme which was on foot for 
building a new theatre in Paris, to hold 6,000 persons, 
has been indefinitely postponed in consequence of the 
remonstrances of the managers of the existing establish- 
ments.——Some of the regulations to which the French 
Government subjects the theatres of Paris are almost 
childish. A recent decree of the Prefect of Police, 
gravely regulates the size of the bills of each house, the 
character of the type, and the colour of the paper, and 
fixes the order in which the bills of the different theatres 
shall be stuck up on the walls. ——Madame Jenny Gold- 
schmit née Lind is expected to leave the United States 
for Europe in the course of the summer.—Madlle. Alboni 
is said to be expected. Madame Thillon is described 
as making a great impression in La Fille du Régiment., 
Miss Cushman, is taking her leave of ‘the States” by 
a round of farewell performances, to last three months, 
—at the close of which she will return to England. 
——The Norwich Mercury states that two of the three 
Oratorios about to be performed at the Norwich Musical 
Festival in September next are to be English works. 
The one is Dr. Bexfield’s Israe? Restored, which was 
given at Norwich in the course of last autumn; the 
other is “Jerusalem,’’ by Dr. Pierson, a gentleman 
known in our musical cireles as having been long resi- 
dent in Germany, where works by him, under the 
pseudonyme of Mansfelt, have been produced,—and 
who will also be recollected as at home having gained, 
and almost immediately afterwards resigned, the Musical 
Professorship at Edinburgh under the ill-starred Reid 
legacy. The Norwich Mercury speaks of Dr. Pier- 
son’s Oratorio—on the strength of a trial—in the highest 
strain.—The third oratorio is to be The Messiah.—— 
Now that The Corsican Brothers has become a topic 
of conversation, it may interest our readers to know the 
origin of it. The story is founded on the mysterious 
sympathy of two brothers, who, even when separated 
by hundreds of miles, are simultaneously affected by 

eat occurrences; if one is ill, the other is ill; if one 
is stabbed, the other feels a pang. This Corsican super- | 
stition was singularly illustrated in the persons of Louis 
Blanc and his brother. Louis Blane (who, it will be 
remembered, is Corsican, ) was one night stabbed as he 
entered his lodgings in Paris. ‘‘ At precisely the same 
hour,” so runs the narrative we had from Louis Blane 
himself, ‘‘my brother, then in Rhodez, felt a sudden 
pang, which alarmed him on my account; he insisted | 
on setting off at once for Paris, and was with difficulty | 
persuaded to send a letter instead. The letter came, | 














grounded.” This story was naturally enough the talk 
of all Paris, and Dumas, like a “ whipper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles,” turned it into a novel, and thence into 
a drama.—Leader. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





Messrs. AppEy snd (2 make the interesting an- 

nouncement of anew Juvenile Magazine. The prospectus 
promises favourably.——Messrs. Longman and Co. 

announce that the MS. journals and papers of the late 
Thomas Moore are in preparation for publication, and 
that they will be edited by the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell. Professor Nicol is about to bring out his 
“Travels in America,” and Mr. Stirling a work on the 
“Cloister Life of Charles V..——A new and revised 
edition of the Writings of Luther, the German Reformer, 
is being prepared under the direction of the Rev. O, 
Gerlach, a distinguished divine at Berlin. The work, 
it is stated, will have an historical introduction, and 
copious notes and explanations from the pen of the 
learned editor. To metaphysical readers the an- 
nouncement of Sir William Hamilton’s discussions on 
Philosophy, Literature, and University Reform will be 
welcome news. The first number of a new American 
review, The New York Quarterly, has appeared, edited 
by Mr. A. G. Remington. Dunlop’s History of 
Fiction, which was first published in 1814, has just 
now for the first time been translated into German by 
Professor Liebrecht, whose additional notes, according 
to the German papers, make the translation far superior 
to the original edition. Professor Liebrecht is known 
as the editor of Barlaam and Josophat, and the trans- 
lator of Pentameron of Basile. Mr. Losing, a well- 
known artist in wood engraving, and author of several 
works, announces an elaborate “ Typographical, Docu- 
mentary, Biographical, and Pictorial History of the 
American Republic,” from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the year 1814, and a companion work on 
the old French War.——Granier de Cassagnac, long 
known to France as an impudent, unveracious, reckless 
journalist and critic, has published some critical Essays, 
written in his obscurer days. He calls them Quvres 
Littéraires. The volume contains articles on Chatean- 
briand, Lamennais, Lacordaire, Corneille, and Racine, 
Dumas, Hugo, &c. The French Academy, on the 
proposition of M. Montalembert, have announced a prize 
of 4,000 francs for the best historical and literary essay 
on “Political Eloquence in England.” Its History, 
from the days of the Long Parliament to those of the 
Whig Reform Bill, is to be traced; the influences of 
national character and institutions explained; and a 
comparison made between the eloquence of England 
and that of the Ancients and of the French tribune. 
The essays are to be sent in before the Ist March, 1854. 
It is not intended to exclude foreigners from the com- 
petition for the prize, provided they comply with the 
conditions specified. The essay will have to be written 
in French, and excellence in style will be required in 
addition to its other merits; and the fact of this being the 
first instance of a foreign language or a foreign country 
being proposed as the subject for a prize essay, imparts 
an interest which did not previously exist. A novel, 
by Alexandre Dumas, has singularly disappeared from 
the world. It was entitled Le Nabob et sa Fille, and 
the story is reported to have been founded upon facts, 
in which the son of the novelist bore a part. The 

wife of a Russian noble of very high rank having been 
carried off from her husband while residing at a French 

watering-place, by Monsieur D , the lady is reported 

to have been secretly seized within the territory of 
France, and conveyed by agents of a very high power 

to Russia. The novel in question, describing, under 

fictitious names, these events, has been suppressed by 

the same secret and irresistible agency which effected 

the seizure of the frail fair one, and not a copy of the 

book is to be got. A work on Artillery, Practical, 

Theoretical, and Historical, by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 

President of France, is announced as at press in Paris. 

5 vols., Svo.,is the calibre of the work, of which 2 

vols, are nearly ready. In a review in The Consti- 

tutionnel of December 17, 1851, General Paixhans 

speaks of it as a work of great elaboration and value, a 

special contribution of such merit, that it is astonishing 

it should come from a man surrounded by politics, 
noise, and movement. 

Mr. W. Jerdan, late editor of The Literary Gazette, 
is to become editor of “The London Weekly Paper,’’ 
an “organ of the middle classes.” Captain Knox, 
author of the amusing novel, Country Quarters, and 
other works, has been employing his time and ingenuity 
on a very useful invention, which he calls “a moveable 
parapet.” Its object is to form a temporary cover for 
batteries, to be used in case of invasion. The 
Moniteur announces that by a decree dated the 12th 
April, Professors Michelet, Quinet,and Adam Mickiewicz, 



































in the familiar table-song of “The Old English Gentle- | and the answer told him his fears had been too well | Professors of the College of France, hare been dismissed. 
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—— The Court of Appeal of the Hague has condemned 
the editor of The Wort, a clerical journal of Luxem- 
bourg, to two years’ imprisonment, for publishing 
articles offensive towards the person of the King Grand 
Duke. Mr. Brande has retired from the post of 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, which 
he first assumed in the year 1812, under the auspices 
of Davy and Wollaston. To Mr. Brande the chemical 
world is indebted for the introduction of Michael 
Faraday to the scene of his triumphs in electrical 
science. A committee is in progress of being formed 
in London to co-operate with the Dublin committee for 
erecting a memorial to the poet Moore. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne and his son Lord Shelburne, Moore's old 
pupil, in conjunction with Mr. Murray and Mr. Long- 
man, have taken the initiative of this movement in 
honour of the dead.——At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
Town Council on Tuesday, the following letter, addressed 
to the Lord-Provost, magistrates, and council, was read 
from Professor Wilson, resigning the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in the University:—“ My.Lord and 
Gentlemen,—When the kindness of the patrons, on 
occasion of my sudden and severe illness in September 
last, induced, and the great goodness of the learned 
Principal Lee enabled them to grant me leave of absence 
till the close of the ensuing session now about to ter- 
minate, the benefit to my health from that arrangement 
was so great as to seem to justify my humble hopes of 
its entire and speedy restoration; but, as the year 
advances, these hopes decay, and I feel that it is now 
my duty to resign the chair which I have occupied for 
so long a period, that the patrons may have ample time 
for the election of my successor. I have the honour to 
remain, my Lord and gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
Joun Witson. Woodburn, Dalkeith, April 8, 1852.” 
Lola Montez has engaged a young literary gentle- 
man of New England, son of Mrs. Ware, one of our 
somewhat celebrated poetesses, to write a sort of epic 
drama for her, embodying the principal events of her 
wayward life, and introducing into the play the eminent 
characters with whom she has been brought in contact. 
It will be in five acts—the first two embracing her 
European life, in which will appear, as leading charac- 
ters, Louis I., ex-King of Bavaria; his son, Maximilian 
II.; Count Pepin, private secretary to Louis; Lieu- 
tenant Heald, and his maiden aunt; Engene Sue; 
Dujarrier, editor of Le Siécle, and other Parisian 
literary characters. In the third act will be introduced 
Kossuth; Prince Bobo, tattooed in his native African 
style; Horace Greeley, attired in the identical white 
coat; little Raymond, of The Times, and M. Arpinin, 
of the Courrier des Etats Unis. Of course, Lola will 
play the leading réle herself. The department of 
MSS. in the British Museum has been lately enriched 
with a document of peculiar interest to English litera- 
ture—namely, the original covenant of indenture 
between John Milton, gent., and Samuel Symons, 
printer, for the sale and publication of Paradise Lost, 
dated the 27th of April, 1667. By the terms of 
agreement, Milton was to receive 5/. at once, and an 
additional 5/. after the sale of 1,300 copies of each of 
the first, the second, and the third “ impressions” or 
editions—making in all the sum of 201. to be received 
for the copy of the work and the sale of 3,900 copies. 
The library of the late eminent Dr. Augustus 
Neander, celebrated throughout Germany for its com- 
pleteness in theological works, has just been purchased 
on behalf of the senate of the University of Rochester, 
in the State of New York. At the close of a recent 
Congress of the Printers of Belgium, at Brussels, it was 
decided to start at that place a journal, to be entitled 
“Le Giittemberg,” having for its object the protection 
of their interests, among which it is said they name the 
right to re-print all French works!! The Council 
of the Society of Arts has of late been actively employed 
in carrying out the suggestions contained in the letter 
addressed to the Society by Mr. Harry Chester, on the 
subject of a combination of Literary and Mechanics 
Institutions with the Society. And the Council have 
memorialized the Lords of the Treasury to abolish the 
Customs Duties on Foreign Books. The Irish are 
preparing for an Exhibition of Native Industry, to be 
held during the summer at Cork. Local committees 
have been formed in various parts of the country, as 
well as at Cork and Dublin. The Lord-Lieutenant has 
given a donation towards the expenses of the under- 
taking, and Sir Robert Kane is at the head of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. The exhibition bids fair to be 
successful and useful. At a meeting of the Com- 
missioners for the Great Exhibition on Saturday, Sir 
Alexander Spearman and Mr. Wentworth Dilke were 
elected members of the commission, in recognition, it is 
understood, of their zealous and gratuitous services— 
the first as member of the finance committee, and the 
other of the executive committee. Captain Shepherd, 
who had been a commissioner ex officio during the whole 
work of the Exhibition, and had retired upon ceasing to 
be chairman of the East India Company, was also 
elected a commissioner.——Letters from Constantinople 



































state that a considerable increase has taken place in 
the number of literary publications in that capital. 
Besides a Journal Asiatique de Constantinople, which 
contains articles in the oriental languages with French 
translations, there has lately appeared an oriental ver- 
sion of Says’ “Catechism of Political Economy,” and 
also a work on natural history, in the same tongue, by 
Ibrahim Effendi, physician at the military hospital at 
Beyrout. It is a kind of hand-book, and contains the 
outlines of geography, astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
&e. The Limerick Reporter contains the following : 
—* Captains Ommanney, R.N., and Austen, R.N., have 
been in Limerick for the last few days, conducting an 
inquiry respecting a statement which was made by the 
master and mate of the vessel Renovation, on her voyage 
from Limerick to Quebec in the early part of the summer 
of 1851; and more particularly by an intelligent fellow- 
citizen, Mr. John Lynch, nephew of John Crilley, Esq. 
Their statement is that on nearing the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence they encountered icebergs of enormous size, 
on one of which were fixed two ships, whose appearance, 
rigging, &c., are minutely described, respecting which 
very little doubt is now entertained by the most com- 
petent naval opinions that those ships belonged to the 
expedition of Sir John Franklin. All the statements 
concur that no persons were seen on board the ships. 
Captain Ommanney and Captain Austen were engaged 
in examining Mr. Simpson, who was then mate of The 
Renovation, and is now mate of The British Queen, at 
present in this port.” 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. 


Tue ITaLtan OpEras.—The great WAGNER case 
has monopolised all the operatic talk for the last fort- 
night ; either house boldly advertising that the talent 
of Mdlle. JouANNA WAGNER was exclusively engaged 
for their patrons, and for nobody else. The corre- 
— between Mr. Lumiey, Dr. BacneEr, and 
the Wacners, is highly amusing and characteristic. 
The cool impudence of Herr WAGNER, in his criticism 
of England, as being “worth nothing but forher money,” 
is only to be equalled by his contempt for a pitiful 
salary of 100/. per week, (the sum engaged to be paid 
by Mr. Lumiey) and not even ‘‘a carriage or apart- 
ments free,’’ as other people have had! Poor WacNnrER! 
unappreciated daughter! No a, no house rent 

aid, and only one hundred a-week to starve upon! It 
1s only rational to suppose that where a man speaks in 
this calm way of money matters, that he must have been 
in receipt of immense sums in remuneration for his 
daughter’s talent. Mr. Lumiey’s 100/. is but a drop 
in the ocean when compared with the tremendous salary 
drawn from the opera at Berlin, and the privy purse of 
His Majesty of Prussia, to whom Mdlle. WAGNER has 
the honour to subscribe herself cantatrice. A carriage 
must, of necessity, be provided for her here, if it is 
only to draw home the bullion on a Saturday night. 
The loss to Mr. Lumtey will be considerable, if the 
law can be stretched sufficiently to allow conscientious 
Herr WAGNER to wriggle out of his agreement; and 
not only to the director, but to all those who, in antici- 
_ of the expected WAGNER furore, have taken 
xes and stalls at Her Majesty’s. It is to be hoped, 
if only for the sake of a politic “* balance of power,’’ 
and the defeat of an unfair rivalry, that we shall see 
Mdlle. WaAGNEr’s name in the bills of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. A most perfect representation of the ever- 
charming Barbiere was given on Thursday se’nnight, 
the cast including CRuvELLI, CALZOLARI, BELLETTI, 
Fertorti, and Lantacue. On Saturday, Norma 
introduced GARDONI, looking stronger and in better 
voice than ever. 

Il Martirt, at the Italian Opera, Covent GARDEN, 
is a very grand spectacle, but intensely stupid, without 
a single melody that hangs for a moment on the ear. 

Easter time, for once, has failed in bringing before 
the theatrical public any one decided “‘ hit.’’ it would 
seem as if Burlesque has had its day, and the only real 
novelties we have to remark are two great experiments, 
The first of these has been tried at the Lyceum, 
where ‘‘a dramatic story, in eight acts, occupying the 
whole evening,’ was produced on Easter ——. To 
describe the plot is impossible within our limits, 
suffice it to say, that the pw is a production of the 
strictly French school of drame, combining every 
possible kind of effect and attraction. Stage effects, 
dramatic situations, comic dialogue, serious business, 
scenic display, ballet, music and singing follow each 
other rapidly, throughout four hours. The story, 
founded on the French piece, La Dame de I’ Itahe, 
appeared to us to have been overloaded with introduced 
aes, involving episodes of themselves, uncon- 
nected with the strict purpose of the story. No one, 
however, for one moment can deny to the manage- 
ment the merit of the most perfect mise en scene, and 
most extraordinary stage effects which an English 
audience has ever beheld. The piece will, no doubt, 
draw large audiences for a time, but will not, we think, 
induce repeated visits from individuals, as was the case 
with The Game of Speculation. 

The second experiment to which we have referred 
has been entered upon - Mr. CHARLES Kxan, at the 
Princess’s Theatre. Hitherto the old stories of Fairy- 
land have been considered the sole property of 








burlesque writers, have been told in facetious verse, 
illustrated by puns and anachronistic allusions, and 
enlivened by popular music, adapted to words parodying 
the original intention of the songs. In Prince 
Wittikind, Mr. Tom Taytor has made a great step 
in rescuing fairy lore from such treatment; he has 
taken his subject from an old German story, but he 
tells it in elegant verse, not devoid of jokes, nor 
destitute of point, but still not burlesque verse. There 
are few puns, fewer plays upon words, no anachronisms 
in allusions, and all the music is original. ‘The piece, 
however, cannot be called a success, and we are the 
more sorry for it, because, as we have said before, 
we believe the principle involved to be right in itself, 
and worthy of a better fate. The mistake of the piece 
we believe to be the introduction of original music; 
the fact of its being — distracts the attention of 
the audience from the Jibretto, and in a fairy sto 
we must attend to the language, in order to understan 
the subject. 

At the HayMARKET there is a very clever burlesque 
on The Corsican Brothers, although we doubt the 
expediency of burlesquing a piece of such undoubted 
and general popularity. At the O.ympic appears a 
burlesque on the same subject, distinguished only for 
its extreme vulgarity and far-fetched ideas, relieved, 
we confess, by the excellence of Compron’s acting. 

The ApEeLPut, on Easter Wednesday, produced an 
Extravaganza, founded on a French piece, and entitled 
Mephistopheles. There is plenty of funin it; Miss 
Woorear acting admirably, and Miss FirzwitL1aMs 
singing charmingly. 

A revival of lon, at SapLER’s WELLs, has brought 
out a rising actor, Mr. F. Roprnson, in a very favour- 
able light. 

We have thus briefly noticed the principal ‘“ Easter 
novelties,”’ in the usual sense of that term. In other 
respects, the Adelphi has brought out another version 
of the Chain of Events, entitled The Queen of the 
Market, in which Mrs. Ker.ey performs with her 
usual excellence. The StRaNpD announces another ver- 
sion of the same subject, from the pen of the adapter 
of The Ladies’ Battle. Mr. Mark Lemon has 
written a new drama for the Haymarket, entitled, 
Mind your own Business, in which KEELey, BucK- 
STONE, LEIGH MuRRAy, and the whole strength of 
the company are engaged. ‘he piece bids fair to be 
successful, thanks to the actors more than to any 
striking novelty in plot or language. 

Mr. Sims Reeves and his wife have quitted 
DRURY-LANE, anda very my quarrel seems likely to 
be made public between them and Mr. Bunn. They 
have been succeeded by Mr. Harrison and Miss 
Louisa Pyne, and Madame Fatconr has made a 
successful English debit ; but still, we regret to say, 
the theatre does not fill in a remunerative manner. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW POET. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


Srr,—You have lately brought forward before the 
world a new poet, one Alexander Smith, a young man, 
a native of Glasgow. Having read several pieces of his 
in your journal, I have been struck with certain 

eculiarities, which, if you will allow me, I will just 
riefly notice. That there are evidences in his writing 
of an uncommon mind, cannot be doubted. The very 
dress of his thoughts, his language, which is of no 
ordinary style, shows this in a degree, and the thoughts 
themselves, tinged as they undoubtedly are with that 
eee | half-intelligible meaning, are often un- 
mistakeably original, a fact of itself sufficiently 
indicative of abilities of no vulgar order. The 
metaphysical indistinctness to which I have just alluded 
has been the fault of many great poets, such as Shelley, 
Keats, &c., and, though in a less degree, in some 
measure of Tennyson. Whether this speculative 
mysticism, this combination of philosophy with ima- 
gination, which is certainly to seen in the above- 
mentioned great men, has any real existence in poetry 
roperly so called, and whether, if it has, it is desirable 
‘or a youns writer to employ it, is a question which I 
would not, from ignorance, venture to determine. It 
is sufficiently plain that those who have at an earl 
period fallen into the strain of thinking which such 
oo entanglements necessitate, have sub- 
sequently been unable, though desirous, to rid them- 
selves of the influence of such speculations. It is on 
these grounds, therefore, that I would advise Mr. 
Alexander Smith to shake off to some degree the 
crepusculum, if I may so call it, with which he has 
enveloped himself. No doubt, in some subjects, a vague 
and half-visible meaning, a light which is scarcely light, 
a boundary-line between night and day, which catches 
an equal portion of the incipient shadows of the one 
and the departing glory of the other, is effective; 
but it seems to me that it is only so effective when the 
subject itself about which the idea arises is indistinct 
also. Without pursuing this question further, I 
would also notice an undue preference given by Mr. 
Smith to certain materials, out of which his similes are 
fabricated. Take, for example, his repeated use of the 
stars in his similes. In that portion of the “Life 
Drama,”’ which appeared in your last, and which is 
before me, I remark the following. 
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—— His soul was rich; 

And this his book unveils it, as the Night 
Her panting wealth of stars. 

— He was as far ’bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild-ey’d and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is, &c. 

—— Making all Beauty 
And poetry for ever like the stars. 
Blowing, underfoot, in clover; beating, overhead, in 
stars. 
Again, a little further on,— 


O’er us, starry tears were ‘trembling on the mighty 
midnight’s face. 


And again, all in the same song,— 
—— by the round of all the stars. 
And, three lines further,— 
Swelters on the starry stranger. 
Again— 
The stars among the branches hang like fruit, 
A Poem round and perfect as a star. 


There can be no doubt whatever that to talent like 
Mr. Smith’s there are plentiful materials for similes in 
external nature, without going for ever to the stars. 
The sea, too, is brought in sadly too often, both in his 
imagery and description. Further, I must confess that 
I perceive a considerable imitation of Tennyson (I 
mean anything but plagiarism) in Mr. Smith’s manner. 
The song beginning ‘In the street, the tide of being— 
how it surges, how it rolls,’ &c. bears a remarkable 
likeness to Locksley Hall. The Tennysonian 
peculiarity, too, in the use of the word ‘‘all,’’ is 
evident. Yet with these defects (and I think the 
expression made use of by a critic on Tennyson, when 
he first published, is equally applicable to Mr. Smith 
z.e., ‘*That he has more to unlearn than to learn,’’) 
the man whose imagination conceived one wandering in 
a waste land all night, 

—— and by shouts 

Trying to gain the notice of the Sphynx 

Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 
is, to my mind, no ordinary poet, and I beg to thank 
Tue Critic for the pleasure it has given me, and so 
many others, by bringing such a man forward. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 

Oxford. X. Y. A. 








LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I make no apology for offering the following 
curious coincidence for insertion in your independent 
journal. You will be the best able to judge whether it 
is likely to interest the —— of your readers. 

On the very day that Lord Chesterfield died, a letter 
was published in the Public Advertiser addressed to 
‘¢Junius,” chiding him for his long silence in the 
cause of liberty, and urging him to renew his labours. 
But the hand was cold that had so often been em- 

loyed in the service of the public—the head could no 
onger indite the bitter sarcasm, or give birth to the 
attic wit which a few months before had delighted the 
baser portion of the political world. The heart had 
ceased to pulsate, and every anny passion lay calmed 
for ever in the sleep of death. Lord Chesterfield ex- 
ired early in the morning of the 24th March, 1773. 
Tn the short announcement of his decease, published 
én the same day’s paper in which the letter appeared, 
his lordship’s age is stated to have been eighty-five, 
instead of seventy-eight, thus making his lordship six 
ears older than he was at the time of his death. 
etting aside the singular coincidence of the letter to 
Junius, published in juxta-position with the announce- 
ment of Lord Chesterfield’s death, it is strange that 
there should be so many misstatements as to the age 
of so celebrated a character. 
T am, Sir, yours &c., 
Way. 








THE NEW EDITION OF LOWELL’S POEMS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 


Srr,—In reference to the letter of ‘‘A Constant 
Reader,” permit me tosay a word or two. The charges 
he prefers in such emphatic language are not fairly 
applicable to Messrs. Routledge, the publishers, nor to 
Mr. Scoble, the editor, of ‘* the new edition of Lowell’s 
Poems.” 

Lowell has been for many years one of my favourite 
authors, I have the English edition published some 
years since by Mudie, which certainly contained the 
vonage referred to by ‘‘A Constant Reader ;” and I 

ave the new edition published by Routledge, which 
does not contain these passages, although, of course, 
other later poems by that author are here inserted. 

My indignation, at what appeared to me an act of 
gross Vandalism—the mutilation of areally great poet— 
was at first fully equal to that of your correspondent ; 
but finding in BI iza Cook’s Journal, No. 156, a notice 
of “ my favourite author,” in which these omissions 
were declared to be ‘‘ the author’s own act and deed,” 
I was induced to trouble myself a little further about a 
matter of some literary importance, and I have been 
favoured by Mr. John Chapman with a sight of what 





he tells me is the last American edition of Lowell. 

This edition referred to is comprised in two volumes, 

with the imprint—Boston : Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 

1849. These volumes do not contain the passages in 
stion, 

It is, therefore, I think, quite evident that Lowell has 
himself “ruthlessly cut out’? the undoubtedly fine 
passages referred to by “A Constant Reader,’ and 
although an author’s right to “‘ do what he likes with 
his own’’ cannot be disputed, we have nevertheless an 
equal right to offeran opinion on this subject. Lowell 
has, it appears to me, been actuated by a very unwise 
discretion in the revision of his earlier poems. 

I would also take this opportunity of suggesting to 
the English publishers that the omitted parts of the 
“ Rhoecus,” “‘ The Chippewa Legend,” &c., should be 
added in foot-notes or some other way. The lines are 
too good to be lost. 

T an, Sir, yours &e., 

London, April 22, 1852. M. 





DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


(Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. } 


LYTTON BULWER LYTTON (EDWARD GEORGE 
EARLE), of Knebworth Park, Hertfordshire. Born in 1805. 
His place of birth unknown. Descended from an ancient 
Norman family, both on his father’s side (Bulwer) and on his 
mother’s (Lytton), families who came over with William the 
Conqueror. Edward Bulwer Lytton’s father, General Wil- 
liam Earle Bulwer of Heydon Hall and Wood Duliniz, was a 
Brigadier-General, married to Elizabeth Lytton, daughter 
and sole heiress of Richard Warburton Lytton, of Kneb- 
worth, Herts. Their issue—1. William Earle Lytton Bul- 
wer, succeeded to the patrimonial property. 2. The Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G. C. B. and Ambassador 
to Tuscany, succeeded to his grandmother’s property. 
3. Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 
succeeded to his mother’s property. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, educated first privately by tutors, afterwards at 
Trinity, Cambridge, took his degree of B.A. 182-. Published 
in 1827 “ Falkland.” Married, in 1828, Rosina Wheeler, 
daughter of Francis Wheeler, of Ley and Connill, in Ireland. 
Published in the same year * Pelham,”—in 1829 “ The Dis- 
owned,” and “Devereux.” Subsequently, his other works. 
Elected M.P. for St. Ives in 1831. Edited for eighteen months 
the New Monthly Magazine, and for a short time also the 
Monthly Chronicle. On the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
created a Baronet for his literary eminence. Succeeded to his 
mother’s fortune, on her death in 1844, therefrom taking the 
name of Lytton. Author of the following works: 

Prose Novels: 

Pelham. 
The Disowned, > Colburn. 
Devereux. 
FN Clifford. Colburn and Bentley. 

ugene Aram. 
Godolphin. ; Bentley. 
Pilgrims of the Rhine. Saunders and Otley. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. Bentley. 
Rienzi. Saunders and Otley. 
Conquest of Granada. Longman. 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Alice. 
Night and Mornin 
Zanoni. 
Last of the Barons. 
Lucretia. 
Harold. Bentley. 
The Caxtons. Blackwood. 


8- & Saunders and Otley. 
| 


Essays. 

England and tte English. Bentley. 

Student. Saunders and Otley. 

A Word tothe Public. bid. 

History. 

Athens: its Rise and Fall. 

Biography. 
Life of Selden. 
Life of Laman Blanchard. 
Drama. 

Duchess de la Valliére. 

Lady of Lyons. 

Richelieu. 

Money. 

Not so Bad as we Seem, or Many Sides to a Character. 

Sea Captain: now re-written and to appear under another 

titlein forthcoming edition of Poems and Drama. 
Political Writings. 

The Crisis. A Pamphlet. 

Letters to John Bull. 

Parliamentary Speeches published by Societies. 

On the Taxes on Knowledge. 

Poems. 

The New Timon. 

King Arthur 

Translation of Schiller’s Ballads and Poems. 

All these works, either published or in course of publi- 
cation, in new revised editions by Chapman and Hall, except 
the Schiller, of which a new edition is about to be published 
by Blackwood. 


CARLYLE (THOMAS), Author, 5, Cheyne-row, Chelsea. 
Born at Middlebie Dumfriesshire, N.B.; educated pri- 
vately in the neighbourhood of his birth-place; matricu- 
lated at Edinburgh University in the year 1814; studied for 
the Scotch Church, and occupied himself as a teacher, chiefly 
of mathematics; in 1822 became an author by profession, 
and contributed to the New Edinburgh Review and to Sir David 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia (Edinburgh, 1830), 
in whieh (Vols. XIV.-XVI.) will be found various articles 
from his pen. Has contributed to the Edinburgh, Foreign, 
Foreign Quarterly, Westminster, and London and Westminster 
Reviews, to Fraser’s and the New Monthly Magazine, and 
(rarely) to the Examiner and Spectavor newspapers. Married 
1826, Jane, daughter of —Welsh, Esq., of Haddington. Came 
to London in 1831, and has delivered various courses of 
lectures to special audiences, Published 





Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry; with Notes. 
Translated from the French of A. M. Legendre. Edited 
by David Brewster. With Notes and Additions, and an 
Introductory Chapter on Proportion, by the Translator 
(T.C.) 8vo. Edinburgh and London, 1824. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship: a Novel. From the 
German of Goéthe. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by T.C. 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1824.—-Another Edi- 
tion, with Meister’s Travels, (from Specimens of German 
Romance.) 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1842. 

The Life of Friedrich Schiller: comprehending an Examt- 
nation of his Works. 8vo. London, 1825.—Second 
Edition. 12mo, London, 1845. 

Specimens of German Romance: with Critical and Bige 
graphical Notices. 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1827. 

The French Revolution: a History. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
oe Edition, 12mo., 1842.—Third Edition, 8vo., 

848 

Sartor Resartus: the Life and Opinions of Herr Zeufels- 
drickh. 12mo. 1838.- -Third Edition, 1849. 

Chartism: an Essay. 8vo. London, 1840.—Second Edition, 
1840. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, collected and repub- 
lished. 4 vols. 12mo. London, 1840.—Second Edition, 
1842.—Third Edition, 5 vols. 8vo., 1848. 

On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History: Six 
Lectures. Reported with Emendations and Additions. 
12mo. London, 1841.—Third Edition, 1846. 

Past and Present. 8vo. London, 1843.—Second Edition, 
1845, 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches: with Elucidations 
and a Connecting Narrative. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1845,— 
Second Edition, 3 vols., 1846.—Third Edition, 4 vols.,1850, 

Latter-day Pamphlets, 8vo. London, 1850. 

The Life of John Sterling. 8vo. London, 1851. 


COATES (ELIZABETH), maiden name E. Youatt, of 
Blyton Grange, near Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. Born in 
London, 1816. Author of the following works : 

Novels. 

The Blind Man and his Guide. 3vols. 1844, 

The Grandfather. 3 vols. 1843, 

Kate Walsingham. 3 vols. 1848. Newby. 

The Price of Fame. Bone. 

Contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, the New Monthly, the 
Dublin University, Drawing-room Magazine, Tait’s, the 
Jewish Advocate, Town and Country Magazine, Illustrated 
Magazine, Court Journal, Sharpe’s Magazine, Dearden’s 
Miscellany, The Court Magazine, New Monthiy Belle Assem- 
blee, Friendship’s Offering, 1843, 1844; Forget Me Not, 
1844, 1847; Book of Beauty, 1847; The Keepsake, 1846, 
1847, 1848, 1850; Christian Garland, 1851.—Worxs 
PUBLISHED BY THE CHRISTIAN Tract SocieTy.—Look 
Up; or, Girls and Flowers; Catherine Howard; or, 
Trials and Triumphs ; Isabel; or, Influence. 


CHRISTMAS (HENRY), M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
Author. Cedar Lodge, Stokewell-Park. Incumbent of 
Verulam Episcopal Chapel, Lambeth. Born in London, 
February 18, 1811. Resided in Taunton for many years. 
Entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1833; graduated 
B.A. 1837, M.A., 1840. Ordained by the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in April, 1837, to the Curacy of Colne, Lan- 
cashire. Removed to the Curacy of Clapham, under the late 
Archdeacon Dealtry, in 1839; became afterwards succes- 
sively Librarian and Secretary of Sion College, Lecturer of 
St. Michael’s, Wood-street, and Incumbent of Verulam Chapel 
Lambeth. Visited Spain and Portugal in 1842, and became 
a member of the Royal Academy of Archeology of Madrid. 
Visited, in 1850, Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor; was for 
three years Hon. Secretary of the Numismatic Society. Isa 
member of the Royal Society of La Morinic, and member and 
graduate of several foreign Universities and Societies. Author 
of the following works :— 

The Voyage: a Poem.—Two Editions. 8vo. Longman. 

Universal Mythology. 12mo. Parker and Co., 1838. 

Translation, Les Meditations Poetiques of Lamartine.— 
Second Edition. Parker, 1839. 

Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and History. 2 vols. 
Bentley, 1849. 

Echoes of the Universe. 8vo. Bentley. 

The Islands and Shores of the Mediterranean. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley, 1851. 

Edited:—The Emigrant Churchman in Canada. 2 vols. 
Bentley, 1848.—The Works of Bishop Ridley. &vo. 
Parker Society, 1846.—The Works of Bale. 8vo. Parker 
Society, 1849.—Pegg’s Anecdotes of the English Lan- 
guage. Nichol, 1846.—Tracts of the Anglican Fathers. 
4 vols. Painter, 1842,—The Phantom World. By Calmet. 
2 vols. Bentley, 1850.—The Church of England Quarterly 
Review, from 1840 to 1843. 


WILLIAMS (THOMAS JOHN), Theological Student, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. Born 1819, at Gellimachudd, 
Parish of Llanddensant, County of Carmarthen. Educated 
at Myddfai village; also with the clergyman of the parish, 
and at Treveen. Entered St. David’s College, 1851. Author 
of 

A Biography of the Rev. John Evans Llwynffoctum. 1848. 

Llanelli: Rees and Wiiliams.—Second Edition. 1849. 

An Elegy on the Same. 1849. New Castle Emlyn. John 

Richard Davies. 
Contributor to the Tracthodydd, the Essayist, &c., &c. 


BARTHOLOMEW (Mr. VALENTINE), 23, Charlotte- 
street, Portland-place, Flower Painter in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, and Teacher of Flower-painting, Landscape, and 
Perspective. Born in London, January 18, 1799. Is a 
member of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
where he has exhibited his pictures for many years, and also 
at the Royal Academy and all the other London and country 
Exhibitions. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Mrs. V.), Authoress. Wife of the 
above, formerly Mrs. Turnbull. Born in East Dereham, 
Norfolk. Authoress of 

The Songs of Azracl, and other Poems. 

The King; or, the Farmer's Daughter: a Drama. 

It’s only my Aunt: a Farce. 

Contributed to The New Monthly, The Metropotitan, and La 

Belle Assemblee. 

GILFILLAN (GEORGE), Authcr, of Dundee, Clergymen 
of the United Presbyterian Church. Born in Comrie, Perth- 
shire, January 30, 1813. Went at twelve years of age to 
Glasgow College; spent five years there. Entered the United 
Succession Hall in August, 1830; spent five sessions in it, 
Was licensed to preach in April, 1845; was ordained to his 
present charge, the Schoolwynd Congregation, Dundee, in 
March, 1836; was married in the same year, and has ever 
since been cecupied in pastoral, and of late also in literary, 
work, Author of 
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Five Discourses. M. Paterson. Edinburgh, 1840. 

Hades; or, the Unseen: a Sermon. Shaw Dundee, 1842.— 
Three Editions. 

Gallery of Literary Portraits. E. Tait, 1845.—Two Editions. 
E. Hogg, 1850. 

Bards of the Bible. Hogg, 1851.—Two Editions. 

Several other Tracts and Sermons. 

Contributed to the British Quarterly Review, Tait’s Magazine, 
Eclectic Review, Critic, Hogg’s Instructor, Monthly Chris- 
tian Spectator, the Dumfries Herald, Dundee Courier, and 
other Newspapers. 


COLEMAN (CHARLES), Artist. Born in Pontefract, 
Yorkshire, now residing in Rome. As well as in representa- 
tions of Italian peasantry, he is skilled in Animal Painting. 
He exhibited at Edinburgh some years since, was highly 
complimented by the critics of that city, and published a 
book of etchings, entitled, “‘ A Series of Subjects peculiar to 
the Campagna of Rome and the Pontine Marshes.” 

Pictures purchased by—the Marquis of Douglas, Rey. F. 
Maynard, Captain Leyland, Mr. Botfield, late M.P. for Lud- 
low. 


ACRAMAN (EDITH), Artist, 10, Cornwall-road, Hammer- 
smith. Born at Clifton. Exhibited at the Royal Academy— 

The Summer Storm. 1847. 

The Echo of the Waves. 1848. 

Vase of Flowers. 1849. 

The Purley Beeches. 


KEAN (CHARLES JOHN), son of Edmund Kean, was 
born at Waterford, January, 1811. He received a good early 
education, and, in 1824, was sent to Eton. Soon afterwards, 
he received the offer of a cadetship, which, to his father's 
great annoyance, he refused, preferring to work for the sup- 
port of his mother, who, in ill health, and separated from her 
husband, received from him no adequate allowance. Charles 
Kean thus became an actor, and appeared for the first time 
at Drury-lane Theatre as “Young Norval’ in Home's 
“Douglas.” At this time he wasunder seventeen. At first 
his success was doubtful, for although the audience dis- 
covered the germs of genius in the youth’s crude efforts, the 
press dealt to him the stern criticism due to maturity and 
long study. After many months of unwearied perseverance, 
Kean obtained an engagement for six nights at the Hay- 
market Theatre, for 20/., during which time a gleam of success 
shone upon him, and soon afterwards he received a salary of 
304 per week from Laporte, the then manager of Covent 
Garden. About this time his father died. In 1833, he 
joined a distinguished English company at Hamburgh, 
where he became engaged to Miss Ellen Tree, the present 
Mrs. C. Kean. He played subsequently at Edinburgh, 
with great success, and received, in 1836, at Waterford, his 
birth-place, the compliment of a silver claret-jug. In 
1837 he had an offer from Macready to join the Covent 
Garden Company. This, however; upon deliberation, he 
declined, preferring an unoccupied arena, which he found at 
Drury Lane, under Mr. Bunn. From that time, his success 
was established, the press awarded to him the most unquali- 
fied praise, and, at each succeeding appearance, he was hailed 
with increased enthusiasm. In 1845, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean 
visited, for the second time, the United States, where, by their 
united performance, they realized enormous profits. In the 
summer of 1847, they returned to ‘England, and, in 1849, 
Charles Kean was selected, with application on his part, to 
conduct the Windsor Theatricals. Mr. Kean is now sole 
manager of the Princess’s Theatre. 

JEFFREY (Rev. JOHN), Author, Douglas. Bornin Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, in 1822. Entered the University of Edinburgh 
1836 ; ordained Minister of the Free Church of Scotland, 1846. 
Published 


Moderatism: (Politico-Ecclesiastical Pamphlet:) 1845. 
Ziegler, Edinburgh. 
Lays of the Revolutions, and other Poems. Menzies. 


Edinburgh, 1849. 
Contributor to serials and magazines. 








BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 





Lonoman.—On the l4th April, at 36, Hyde-park-square, the 
lady of William Longman, Esq., of a son. 


DEATHS. 

CuLt'mone.—Recently, at his residence, Clapham, Mr. Isaac 
Cullimore, an active member of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature. His researches were chiefly confined to the study 
of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities and chronology in 
connexion with biblical lore. He devoted considerable time 
and labour to the classification of cuneiform writing, before 
the discoveries of Nineveh, and his papers on the 
Pyramids ‘and on the Temple of Carnac, attracted much 
attention. 

Forster.—On the 13th April, at Elm-lodge, Kilburn, aged 
52, Frank Forster, Esq., C.E. 

Gocor.—Recently, at Moscow, Nicolas Gogol, one of the most 
distinguished of the modern authors of Russia. His works 
throw great light on Russian manners, and he has been 
called the Russian Dickens, Just before breathing his last, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah! if people knew how pleasant it is to 
die, they would not fear death !”’ 

Ketry.—On the 5th April, at Lewisham, Kent, aged 103, Ann 
Kelly. From early youth she was a member of the 
theatrical profession, and acted at. various theatres in 
England, Ireland, and Scetland. She was in the same 
company with the late Edmund Kean, and also with James 
Sheridan Knowles, and she has often played “Alicia” to 
the “ Jane Shore” of Mrs. Siddons. 

Reppiz.—Recently, James Reddie, long the town-clerk of 
Glasgow, in early life the associate of Brougham, Jeffrey, 
Horner, Sydney Smith, and the group of literary and 
scientific men who made Edinburgh illustrious at the close 
of last century. Mr. Reddie took partin the formation of 
the Literary Society in 1794, and of the Academy of Physics 
in 1797, of which full details will be found in the biogra- 
phies of Dr. Thomas Brown and of Lord Jeffrey. 

Rocnovx.—Recently, in Paris, M. Rochoux, author of “ A 
a on Apoplexy,” and of other medical works of 
repute. 








List of New Books. 


Andrews's (G. H.) Agricultural Engineering, 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Arnold's (T. K.) English Grammar, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Art and Nature under an Italian Sky, by M. I. M. D., 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Aurelia; or, a Beauty's Life in Italy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. 
Béranger's Lyrical Poems, by Anderson, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bible Prayers, by a Lady, 18mo, 2s, cl 





| Blacker's (Rev. B. H.) Doctrines and Duties, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cl 











Boyle's Court Guide, 1852, 18mo. 5s. bd. 

Budd (Dr.) On Diseases of the Liver, 2nd edit. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Burgess (T. H., M.D.) On the Climate of Italy, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Guide to English Composition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Carmina non Prius Audita, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 

Carpenter's Spelling, new edit. by Rutherford, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Chambaud’s Fables Choisies, by Wells, new edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Champney’'s (W. W.) Drops from the Deep Well, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Clarke's (J. A.) Fen Sketches, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Claude ; or, the Double Sacrifice, 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. cl. 

Cooper's (Miss) New Guide to Knitting and Crotchet, sq. 1s. cL 

Cox's Integral Caleulus, 12mo. ls. cl. swd. 

Cox's (I Wr.) Female Scriptural Biography, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Apocalyptic Sketches, Ist series, new edit. 9s. cl. 

Cc ing’s (Dr.) C H ’s Manual, new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Cunningham’s (P.) The Story of Nell Gwyn, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Day's Five Years’ Residence in West Indies, 2 vols. post 8yo. 20s. cL. 

De Jough On Cod Liver Oil, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Democritus in London, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Dempsey’s (G. D.) Works on Bridges, 5th edit. 31s. 6d. 

Dewar's (Dr.) The Believer’s Charter, 12mo. 4s. cL 

Divine (The) Master, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cL 

Edwards's (Rev. T. W.) Latin Delectus, 11th edit. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Elwes's Italian Grammar, 12mo. 1s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Vol. XX1., Phillips's Manual of Metallurgy, 

post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 

Faggot (A) of French Sticks, 2nd edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 4s, cl. 

Flower Painting, in 12 Lessons, imp. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Fortune's Journey to Tea Countries of China, 8vo. 15s. el. 

Forsyth’s (Rev. I.) Memoir, by Wilson, 3rd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Gurney’s Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, 6th edit. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Guy’s (J., Jun.) New Speaker, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Hamilton's (Sir W.) Discussions on Philosophy, &c., 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Harrison's Pathol , &e., of Stricture of Urethra, Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Hort’s (W. J.) New Pantheon, new edit. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, 2 vols. 24s. cl. 

Jarman’s (Rey. D. F.) Faith's Trial, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Jenour’s(Rev. A.), Rationale Apocalypticum, 2 vols. 8vo. 1 8s, cl. 

Jerrold’s (Douglas) Works, Vol. IIL, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Jew (The), 5th edit. enlarged, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 

Jones's (T. R.) Natural History of Animals, Vol. IL. post ggg 
8. 





| Johnson's (C. W.) Public Health Acts, with Notes, &c., 12mo. 








Kippis’s (A.) Collection of Hymns and Psalms, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Knox's (Dr.) Great Artists and Great Anatomists, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Lady Anne, Life and Adventures of, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Lectures before Church of England Young Men’s Society, 1852, 6s. 6d. 

Locock's (W.) Theory and Practice of Perspective, 8vo. 5s, cl. swd. 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Lady's Country Companion, 4th edit. fep. 8vo. 5s, cL. 

Lucian, Selections from, trans. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cl. 

Mahan’s (D. H.) Civil Engineering, 6th edit. royal 8vo. 16s. cL 

Main’s (Rev. R.) Rudimentary Astronomy, 12mo. Is. cl. 

Martin's (Rev. S.) A Place of Repentance, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Martin's (W.) The Hair-Worker’s Manual, er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Martyn’s (Rev. H.) Memoir, by the Rev. J. S mt, 17th edit. 6s. 

Melvilles (The), by Author of “* John Drayton,” 3 vols. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Michand’s History of the Crusades, Vol. IT., 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Moir's (D. M.) Poetical Works, with Memoir, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Moir's (D. M.) Sketches of Poetical Literature, 2nd edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Moore’s (8S. O.) Sacred Symbols, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Mossman’s (S.) The Gold Regions of Australia, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Murray's Colonial Library: Darwin's (C.) Naturalist's Voyage, new edit 
sm. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cl. 

New Jerusalem (The), sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Noad’s Chemical Manipulation and Analysis, new edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Nuns and Nunneries, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

O'Brien's (Dr., Bishop of Ossory) Charge, 1851, 8vo. 4s, 6d. swd. 

Our Doctor. and other Tales of Kirkbeck, fep, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Pepys's (Lady C. M.) Quiet Moments, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Philip's Popular Atlas, imp. 4to. 8s. 6d. plain, 12s. 6d. coloured. 

Poor Willy ; or the Ragged Boy, sq. 1s. bds. 

Poor (The) ye have always with ye; from the French, 5s, cl. 

Pott's (A.) Confirmation tures, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Pridham's (A.) Notes on Epistle to Hebrews, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Prus’s (Madame) A Residence in Algeria, trans. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Rhoda; or the Excellence of Charity, 3rd. edit. sq. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Riddle's Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 2nd edit. 4to. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Roberts's (T. A.) Principles of High Court of Chancery, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Roden’s Progress of Reformation in Ireland, 2nd edit. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Rous's Laws and Practice of Horse-Racing, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Royal Blue-Book, 1852, 12mo. 5s, bds. 

Saxon (The) in Ireland, 2nd edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Short and Simple Prayers for Use of Children, 3rd edit. sq. 1s. 64. 

Sinclair's (Sir G.) Letters to Protestants, 2nd series, 12mo. Is. 

Smith's (Dr. W.) Smaller Classical Dictionary, with illust. 10s. 6d. 

Smith's (Rev. T. T.) Sermons, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Spring's (G., D.D.) The Glory of Christ, fep. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Stark's (R.) Order and Course of Divine Revelation, 8s. 

Taylor's (1.) Political Economy, illust. by Sacred History, 1s. 6d. 

Tennant’s (C.) The State of Man, a Poem, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Things to Come; Lectures at St. Luke's, Chelsea, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Thirlwall’s (Dr.) History of Greece, new edit. Vol. VIIL, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Thomson's (A.) Social Evils, their Causes and Cure, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Thy Will be Done, sq. Is. cl. 

Tratimer’s (H.) Stories from Dreamland, fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Tregelles's (Dr.) Lecture on the New Testament, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Tremenheere’s Note during a Tour in United States, 10s. 6d. cL 

Truth without Prejudice, 4th edit. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Tytler's (Ann F.) Leila at Home, 2nd edit. fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Visiting my Relations, 2nd. edit. fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Warren's (H.) Artistic Anatomy of the Human Figure, 12mo. 1s. 

Watkins's Companion to the Com ial Directory, 1852, 6s. cl. 

Webster's Royal Red Book, 1852, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Wetherell’s (Eliz.) Queechy, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Wiggins on Embanking Lands from the Sea, 12mo. 2s. 

Wilde's (W. R.) Irish Popular Superstitions, 12mo. Is. swd. 

Wilkinson's (Rev. W. F.) Catechism of Church History, 2nd edit. 6s. 

Woolhouse’s Differential Calculus, 12mo. Is. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, with Notes, by Anthon, new edit, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 











Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to Tae Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. ] 

Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, 
Original Edition. 

Knight’s Pictorial Shakespere. 
XLII, XLIV., L., and LI. 

Conder’s Analytical View of all Religions. 8vo. 

Newman’s (J. H.) Present Position of the Catholics in Eng- 
land. 

Halliwell on the Dialects of Somersetshire. 

Back's Voyage of Zhe Terror. 

Columbarium; or, the Pigeon House. By John Moore, 
London. Printed for J. Wilford, behind the Chapter 
House, in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1735. 


Parts LIV., LV., and LYI, 
Royal 8yo. Parts XLII., 








Vistrs TO THE British Museum.—Recently an 
account was given of the number of persons admitted 
to visit the British Museum for the last six years, in the 
annual return printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. In 1846 (from istmas, 1845, to Christmas, 
1846,) the number of persons admitted to view the 
general collections was 750,601; in 1847 the number 
was 820,965; in 1848, 897,985; in 1849, 979,073; in 
1850, 1,098,863; and in the year ending Christmas last 
the number was 2,524,754, being an increase, no doubt, 
arising from the visits to London to see the Great 
Exhibition, of 1,425,891 in the preceding year. In the 
month of August last the number of persons who 
visited the Museum was 580,769, and in August of the 
preceding year the number was 109,349, 
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THE Ever-PoInteD Pencit.—The improvements 
made in the black-lead pencil from the period when a 
lump of plumbago served the — to the present 
day, would form a little work in itself. ordan, 
Riddle, and others have given their best attention to 
it, and brought it near to perfection. There appears, 
however, to have been two things necessary to this 
almost indispensable instrument,—that it should ap- 


roach the common penciis in the larger supply of 
Tead in the interior, and that the pertiry ate pe ich 
the pencil is refilled, should be secured against:becomin 


loose and being lost, which often renders the penc 
useless. These two objects are now accomplished, by 
very ingenious and original contrivances, in the new 
pencils patented by Mr. Stephens, of Stamford-street. 
Tue Rexiciovs Sentiment.—During the last 
sixty years, whatever communities haye lost or what- 
ever they have gained, the Religious Sentiment of the 
Human Race has immensely deepened. No one, 
however low his notions of Human Nature and of God, 
would now venture to maintain what was so commonly 
maintained in the Eighteenth Century, even by 
preachers of the Gospel, that Man’s Highest mission 
as a son of the Highest, reduced itself to the fulfilment 
of a few prudential virtues. Once more the sacredness 
of the Infinite is felt by the souls of men. Once more 
the Eternal awes and hallows the brow of Meditation: 
Once more the Mysteries which are hidden from. the 
Sage, but revealed to the bounteous, beautiful, mars 
velling Love of the Child, are embraced by millions 
with the warmth, the susceptibility, the fecund freedom 
of the Child’s heart. How many hopes for earth’s 
progress have been tragically disappointed, how many 
enterprises for the deliverance of enthralled lan 
have gone down in darkness and blood in the memory:o 
the present generation. But the work of the Holy 
Spirit, how bravely and how potently prospers that! 
And it is to that I turn for joy and strength when my 
brain is sick and my breast is weary.—WILLIAM 
Maccatt, in The People. 








LBANY LAMP and CANDLE 
- MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’s Russian Wax Candles, Is. ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, Ba pet 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per lb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per cwt.; Good Yellow 50s. and 3] 
Best Mottled, 56s.; Honey Soap, 1s. ; Ol4 Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per lon, 
superior to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
rn Solar, 3s. 6d.. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
holesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes walk of the 
Colosseum. 

N.B. Country orders, amounting to 10. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


PURE COCOA.—HANDFORD and 


DAVIES'S pure granulated COCOA, in 1 Ib. packets, at 1s. acd 
jes 





Ib., being the best of the four samples pronounced by the Analyt! 

Sanitary Commission to be ee out of the whole of the 

tested (vide the Lancet, of May 2lst, page 610); also their COMPO 

SOLUBLE COCOA, for parties to whom the full flavour of pure cocoa 
latable. It consists of fme arrowroot, cocoa, and sugar only, 

and is a very superior article of its kind. It is very readily prep: 

a” seers | boiling water on to it. Price Is. 4d Ib. 

, ees — = _ _— Jamaica —. ls, 6d. ; Java ditto. 

8. ; Colom itto, ls. 2d.: Costa 0, 1ls.; Con str 

and useful, adapted for geweral family use, 3s. 8d. per bh re 

61, High Holborn. 





ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT, specially patronized by the British and other Govern. 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out~ 
door work at their country-seats. The Anti-Corrosion is 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for 
the preservation of ¢ d of Iron, Wi Stone, Brick, 


Compo, Cement, &c., as has been proved by the practical test of 
upwards of 60 years, and bythe numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society 


of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by any- 
thing of the kind hitherto brought before the public wan 
Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great 
Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 
No ‘Agentar—All ovders are particulariy requested to be seme direst: 


D® YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, 
Holborn, London, will send, free, on receipt of twenty-four postage 
stamps, her celebrated NIOU NE {clegantly scented, and sufficient 
for three months’ use), for Reproducing the Hair in B: from 
whatever cause, preventing. the hair falling off, strengthening weak 
hair, and checking greyness, &c. It is also guaranteed to produce 
pean wg mustachios, &c. in three or four weeks, with the utmost 
certainty. 

“ My hair has become thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.” 
—Mr. Merry, Eton. 

sd — now curls beautifully, and looks very glossy."—Miss Main. 

“T have now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another pot.”—Major 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, now used 
in the Royal Laundry, and awarded “ Honourable Mention” at 
the Great Exhibition.—“ We, the undersigned, have been selling the 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some , and find that it pleases our 
customers better than any we have had.”—The above very flattering Tes- 
timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the Principal Grocers in Glasgow, 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its great 
superiority. The Ladies are theref: pectfully req d to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, 
which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

C of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 

, Richmond, Surrey.—* Mr. Woth m, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
cuae diane inne. Ropers. 00 Oo Reuss Jamie whee oe the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the hi t satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laun Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the Laund of the Marchi of 
Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers ; Batty and Feast , Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Ro! 5 
and Barber; A. Braden and Co, ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 
Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

LONDON DEPOT, e 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 40, King Wi'liam-street, City. 
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"THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, the best for Preserving the Sight. a 
blued steel, 15s.: silver, 20s. : ee. Also, Glass Spectacles, 


22.62. Im ed Opera Glasses, Race Glasses, and vcore Hage 
very prices.—THOS. HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal 
street, corner of Cavendish-street, 


Family, 141, Oxford- 
Bussell-street. 


and 52, Great 
*,* Reeollect No. 52. Hotablished 70 } 70 years. 





PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
1, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 

Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PRrocess.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
ic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 


R. SAMUEL P. TOWNSEND’S 
UNITED STATES SARSAPARILLA, patronised by the Nobility 
and Gentry, the oldest and first established in Europe and America. 
This celebrated medicine is extracted without heat, as heat destroys the 
virtue of the root, and the root is fresh when manufactured, which is 
‘the great superiority of this extract. It is acknowledged to be the best 
and summer medicine ever known. All others should be avoided, 

as this is the only original United States Sarsaparilla in this country. 
DAVID W. HOWE, 368, Strand (four doors east of Exeter Hall.) Half- 

dozen sent carriage free. Pints, 3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s.; large size, 11s. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found te be invaluable toSPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price li. 10s., sent free. 
TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, ing such ext inary powers, that same 3} inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, itary purposes, &c. 
ae and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
ject can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
valuable newly-invented serving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


- 
IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Geut; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable-——On the value of 
Ma asa remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dang con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and ary Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 25. each. 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 























THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 


but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is | 


acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for infants, children, and invalids. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 

and invalids ; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 

tw — best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Of sroats. 


m 
ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 
ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in Town and Country. 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 
R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, called the “POOR MAN’S 7RIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs, of twenty years stand- 
ing; cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions and 
pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, 
Piles, | fistula, and cancerous humours ; and is a specific for those afflicting 
that s follow vac i Sold in pots, at ls. 1 e 
and 2s. 9d. Also, his PIL ULE ANTISCROPHULE, confirmed 
more than forty years’ experience, to be without exception one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood and 
assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are useful in scrofula, 
scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
y form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be taken 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each Sold wholesale by the pro- 
prietors, BEACH and BARNIC( ITT, at their Dispensary, Bridport, 
and by the London houses; retail by all respectable medicine venders 
in the United Kingdom. Observe—No medicine sold under the above 
> sme can Arm be genuine unless “ Beach and Barnicott's, late Dr. 
por ang idport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp affixed to each 
x rrr +r 
M OORE and BUCKLEYS PATENT 
+ CONCENTRATED MILK. 


* Snpplies Fresh Milk at all times.”—Times, September 16, 1850. 

“Tt was almost (if not quite) equal in flavour and quality to Mik 
fresh from the Cow.”—Captain H. T. Austins, Commander of the Arctic 

dition, H.M.S. Resolute, 1st October, 1851. 

“The Milk is most admirable; none should go to sea without it.”— 
Captain Ommaney, H.M.S. Assistance, Arctic Expedition, 25th October, 
1851. 

“ The greatest comfort and blessing we had on board our ships in the 
Arctic Expedition.”—Medical Oficer’s Report to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, November, 1851 

Preserved in hermetically sealed tins, each tin producing seven times 
the quantity of pure milk. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY'S COCOA and MILK, and CHOCOLATE 
and MILK, are combinations of the Concentrated Milk with the finest 
Trinidad Cocoa and the choieest French Chocolate, in hermetically 
sealed tins. These delicious preparations are wholly free from the 
admixtures so common in the packet Cocoas, and considering their 

uality are equally expensive; for example, a breakfast cup of Pure 
om combined with milk and sugar, can be had atthe cost of a 








WATER ONLY REQUIRED! 


, by merely adding boiling water. 

T E PRIZE MEDAL atthe GREAT EXHIBITION was awarded to 
these preparations for their Novelty, Utility, and Economy; and they 
were constantly used in the Refreshment Rooms of the Exhibition, 
giving universal satisfaction. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY'S INFANT'S FOOD, is a combination of 
the Concentrated Milk with pure Farina, and will be found a light and 
nourishing diet for Invalids as well as Infants, requiring only boiling 
water for its instant preparation. 

The whole of the above are prepared under the immediate inspection 
of Mr. Moore, the patentee, who was for many years the ordinary 
medical attendant of the Royal Family in London. 

The Finest FRENCH CHOCOLATES in every variety, made ex- 
pouty 5 for the Subscribers by one of the first Paris manufacturers. 

ese Chocolates, it may be observed, are REALLY FRENCH, and are 
greatly superior to those commonly sold as French, but which are in 
fact, generally speaking, of English manufacture. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY, Ranton Abbey Farm and Works, Stafford- 
shire; and 4, Upper East Smithfield, London; and sold retail by all 
respectable Grocers and Chemists, &c. in town and country. 


Royal Bank Buildings, 
LIVERPOOL, 1852. 

E did not feel justified, until the 
month of February of the present 

year in recommending this season’s imports of 
Black Teas, the quality of the earlier arrivals 
having confessedly been much inferior to those 
This is attributed to the 
continual rains which have prevailed in some 
parts of the Tea districts in China, owing to 


of former years. 


which the crops have been considerably de- 
teriorated, 


Our delay, in order to see the result of a 
general importation, has already proved most 
beneficial to the interest of our Connexion. 
Watchfulness and judgment, exercised in the 
selection of qualities, will, we think, be more 
With this 
conviction, we particularly refer Family Pur- 
chasers to the following quotations from our 
general list of prices. 


than usually appreciated this year. 


3s. 
3s. 


6d. 
9d. 
4s, Od. 
4s, 4d. 


The First Cost of good and choice kinds 
being unusually reasonable, at the same time, 


Fine Congou, Souchong kind ...+ ss... 
Strong Congou, Pekoe Souchong kind . 
First Class Congou, Rich Pekoe Sou. flavour 
The Exrra Five, very Ripe Pekoe flavour 


there is an increasing demand for the com- 
monest Buack Txs. This indicates that— 
CuEAPNESS—is more regarded by many dealers 
than Quatity—Disappointment is the neces- 
sary consequence to Fammxres whose supplies 
are derived from parties not possessing the 
requisite advantage in Selection and Purchase. 





The present moderate rate of Carriage of 
Parcels by Railway, affords to Families in the 
Country facilities for obtaining their supplies 
When- 
ever desired, we pre-pay the Carriage of 


without material additional expense. 


Parcels, including the charge in the invoice, 


——Some parties offer to defray the carriage ; 
we take the better alternative, by sending : 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TEA AT A PRICE which 
must tend to secure further transactions. 


“ This branch of our trade—the serving of 
Families with Tea and Coffee—was opened in 
1840, upon a principle calculated to afford the 
greatest advantage in Price, with every possible 
security as to Quality.” 





BANKERS. 
The Br. BANK OF ENGLAND 
, ROYAL BANK . 
, BRITISH BANK. ... 
, BANK OF IRELAND. . 


neh Liverpool. 


London, 
Dublin. 


| HOUSEMAN, 





Amounts paid into any of these Banking Houses, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will | 





be duly passed to credit, and acknow 





without charge for Banker's Commission. 


ROB® ROBERTS & COMP® 
(Entrance up the Steps.) 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 








LIVERPOOL. 


| in these 


M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The Laide General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Esta ent at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving te families, 
are furnished ; whilst the pee attendance of experienced assistants 

including dressmak: and milliners), enables them to suggest or —- 
ply every necessary for the oceasion, and suited) to any fraars 
of the ity. Widows’ and Family Mourning allw ay 
kept oe and owt yer ete of the Mourning 
insure its being sent with, either in Town or into the Count = 
on the most Reasonable Terms. -~ 2 
W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 
FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
Y ~ > TAT 
SU RGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle. pervious, |'ght in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying 
under any temperature, without the trouble of oe or Bendasiog: 
likewise a strong, artiele for Hospitals and the Workang Classes ; 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful tabricn ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTs, for both sexes ; those for ladies’ use, beforecand 
after accouch are i iy adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, Pore and PLANTE, 
4, a Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospltals 
supp 














LISTS OF PRICES. 
AMES LAW, 31, LUDGATE-HILL, 
©) CARPET, CABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 


sends (postage free) books containing a minute list of 
every article (and its price) requisite for furnishing. 


s. d. 
Splendid Brussels carpets . . ° ° - 2 per yard. 
Rich Tapestry ditto . . . “ . Pot “ ” 
The very best Brussels . . . . - 3 3 
The very best Tapestry : . . . - 39 w» 
Rich Velvet Pile, ae. P 49 


Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery of every ‘description. 
Purchases upwards of 20/. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 
London. 
Observe—JAMES LAW, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


Fox's DRESS COATS, 73, CORNHILL, 


. 4 10 % 





Made to Measure from Saxony fast-dyed Cloths .... 
Fox's Paletot Frock (with silk sleeve-linings), an 
garment, answering the purpose of a Frock Coat, yet olin 
ing the comfort and elegance of the Paletot ................ ont: 
Fox's Beaufort (business or riding coat), now so much worn ... 
The Llama Paletot . 

All sizes of the three last-named kept ‘ready for immediate wear. 
ae 150 
Fancy Doeskin Trousers, from 18s., and Waistcoats in every variety. 

Talent unsurpassed in the Cutting department; workmanship the 
most skilful; and first-class goods at very moderate charges, are some 
of the recommendations of this Establishment. Gentlemen particular 
as to fashion and quality are specially invited. 


Observe—FOX, PRACTICAL TAILOR AND TROUSER MAKER, 
73, CORNHILL (same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 


+ . r yr 
JEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 

pon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCHI ON of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teoth that arc loose, and is gaaranteed to restore articnla- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 





Tet) 


20 
16 0 
17 6 





52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


AMP WALLS.—NEW PATENT PAINT, 
as applied on the Thames Tunnel, guaranteed effective and 
permanent, side or out, in quantities to finish twenty square yards for 





is. 

PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for beauty 
pre-eminent, givi the appearance of fine cut stone, and only one- 
eighth the cost of Oil Paint. In casks, of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s., l5s., 
and 21s. each. 

PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheapness, beauty 
and permanence, ready for use. White Stone and Lead, 5s.; Greens and 
— 6s. per gallon 

ACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual price; 
wan 2s. 

NEW PATENT COLOUR for inside work, may be applied on Wood, 
Stucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No smell, and will dry in an hour. 
In casks of 1 ewt. at 14s. 

G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell- — 


‘HEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 


WALLS, Covering for V ananfing, desirable to form Light Ceilings, 
and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, = an to counteract the heat of the 
sun, and the-wet to to 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'S mia ENT vASPH ALTED ROOFING FELT. 

Price One Penny per Squar 

As a Roofing it is light, ae * and effective. Half the strength o 
timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, and is particularly 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses, 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 
unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and very thiek 
Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engine, saving 
20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, free from 
odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective 
remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap con- 
struction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent post free, and 
orders by post executed. Experienced workmen also sent out. Esta- 
blished 13 years. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'S PATENT FELT WORKS, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 








INVALUABLE TO MOTHERS. 

IXON’S FEVER POWDERS for 
CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years have been 
prescribed yo the the leading Medical Men, with the greatest success and 
advantage to children suffering from difficult Teething. The value of 
these powders depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to time arises during the process of Teething, but they are of 
equal service in every other description of fever to which children are 
liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measies, ‘Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
— ‘and other eruptions of the skin ; in which disorders the timely use 
f these powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The 
| infammation of the throat in Seariatina, of the eyes and lungs in 
Measles, of the eyes and skin in Small-pox, &c., is the effect of the fever 
ers, and if the fever is kept subdued, ion will 
not take place, and thus the evil consequences resulting to the child's 
constitution may, with certainty, be ented. These powders may 
also be given with great advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in 
the feverishness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 
these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
health of infants and children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
herself at the same time from much of the anxiety which attends the 
care of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forward, 

packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. ~~ 
Dixon, Surgeon, 'y, and A Bedford-row, corner 
of Theobald’ peoeh Bloomsbury, London, in aoe containing Nine 
Powders, Is. 1}d., and to be obtained from any Patent Medicine Vendor 
throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Mesars. Barclay and Sons . 

Farringdon-street, London. 
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THE CRITIC, 


[May 1, 1852.] 








is published, price 7s. cloth, or 9s. law cal 
rPuE "SUBLIC HEALTH ACTS of 1848 and 
1851, with the hes. of the GENERAL and LOCAL BOARDS. 
cu THBERT W. JOHNSON. F. R.S., Barrister-at-Law, Chairman 
of the Croydon Local Board of Health. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street, 
Publisher by Authority to the General Board of Health. 





This day is fMOM neatly bound in cloth and lettered, price 3s. 6d., 
UIET MOMENTS: a Four Weeks’ Course of 
Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and for Noonday 
‘Sunset. By Lady CHARLOTTE MARIA PEPYS. 
London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


M ACMILLAN and CO’S (Cambridge) 
PUBLICATIONS, may be had by Order from any Bookseller, 
and are always kept in Stock by 
GEORGE BELL, London; HopGEs and SMITH, Dublin; EDMONDSTON 
and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and JAMES MACLEHOSE, Glasgow. 





st ready, crown 


THE RESTORATION rot BELIEF. _ 
Part I. 
“ Before ene the profound differences which separate us, ae 
us express the unfe the dignified liberalit 
his tone, the breadth of his purpose, and the beauty and largo o' is 
style."—The Leader. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: GEORGE BELL. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 
Ti LIFE OF DR. GORTON, of Hull. 
Sitehdly ag age from the Christian Philosopher Trium; auphing 
By mer NEWMAN HULL, B.A. Cloth gilt, 


‘Thirteouth Thousand. 
London: JoHN SNOW, and all Booksellers. 





s day is published, 8vo., 10s. 6d. clot! 4 
RT and {NATURE under - ITALIAN SKY; 
or, a Record of First Imp 1 Scenes and 
Objects in a Tour up the Rhine, and oder “Switaerand ae Italy, 
including a Winter Residence in Rome and Naples. By M -D. 
London; HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co. Edinburgh: T. + declaw & Co. 








In a few days will wn B nes goer at os bg — 104 wood-cut illus- 
tions, price 

HE NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 

Being the substance of Three Courses of Lectures delivered 

before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Professor T. RYMER 


JONES, F.R.A. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





a a few days will be published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
HE “VEGETATION of EUROPE: 
its CONDITIONS and CAUSES. By ARTHUR HENFREY, 


F.LS., &c. &e. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





n a few days will be published, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
(GRE? AT ARTISTS and GREAT ANATO- 


MISTS. A Biographical and Philosophical Study. By 





day, crown 8vo., cloth, price 
THE REPUBLIC OF “PLATO. 
et into pa With an Infroduction, Lt Analy iva, ont and 
VAUGHAN, Mu MA., and the ev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A.) 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: GEORGE BELL. 





ust ready, price 5s. 6d., small 8vo. cloth, 


L ETTERS from ITALY and VIENNA. 


“ Living and life-like." —Spectator. 

“Since Mr. Mathews’ well-known and ever fresh ‘Diary of an 
Invalid,” we have not met with a more pleasant and readable volume 
of this class than the little work before us."”—English Churchman. 


HN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
VASARI'S LIVES of the PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, translated by Mrs. FOSTER. 
Vol. -_ a the work), with Index. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Biographies of Vasari 


which, from 
anne di i ti the late unfortunate 
Haydon to exclaim with enthusiasm, ‘ If I were confined to three books 
in a desert I Fee ee, oe Se, and 
Vasari.” —Westminster and Foreign 


Hevry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


BRDGEWATER TREATISES, Vol. L— 
KIRBY on the HISTORY, a, and INSTINCTS of enn 
Edited, with Notes, by T. RYMER J us wood 53, 
many of which are additional. Pos oy Price 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, _ AR, 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
VID’S HEROIDES, AMOURS, ART of 

LO literally translated into English Prose: (forming the 

‘concluding volume of Ovid with General Index to the whole.) 
Post 8vo., fine Frontispiece. ice 5s. 
Henry G. BOHN, 4, R joer 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
OME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Fifth Edition, revised by the Author, ie a -_ lete ga Two 

















vols, illustrated by 34 fine steel Engravings. Vol. rice 5s, 


HENRY G. BONN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, ee ent- -garden. 





“Liberal without licence, and decided without dog — 
Atheneum. 

“ More ——- of interest than most books of European travel.”— 
The Nonconformist. 

“He paints with great vividness, and now and then with a good deal 
of quiet poetry.” —The Guardian. 

“A pleasant companion.”—The Leader. 

“The style is pointed and clever, and “the letters very readable.”"— 
Daily News. 

“The writer is observant, candid, and fair. He sees with his own 
eyes." —Christian ancer. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: GEORGE BELL. 





Just ready, One Volume 8vo., 
RESIDENC ALGERIA. 
By Madame PRUS. Translated from the a= 5 Manuscript. 

WILLIAM PICKERING. 177, Piccadilly. 





KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Anatomy, and Corresp g 
Member of the ‘Académie Nationale" of France. 
JOuN ' VAN Voorst, 1, Pate mnoster-row. 











~ Just published, } wrice “As., handsomely bound in fancy cloth, gilt. 


OREST THOUGHTS: First Series. By 
HARRIET ALICIA ROBERTS. 
London: E. PALMER and SON, 18, Paternoster-row. 





8vo., price 15s., with a Portrait and five other Engravings, 
HE LITERARY REMAINS of JOHN 
STOCKDADE st, F.S.A., sometime Registrar of the Arch- 


deaconry Courts of Leice 
London: J. B. Nic OLS and SON, 25, Parliament-street. 


CARPENTER'S SALE ARITHMETIC. 
New Edition, by W. Ru Esq. Price, bound in cloth, ls. 6d. 
ARPENTER’S. “ARITHMETIC: designed for 
the Use of Schools, by THOMAS CARPENTER, Author of 

“ The Scholar's Spelling Assistant: New Edition, carefully corrected 
and considerably eres, eee W. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. F.R.A.S., 
Royal Military Academy, 

London: WILLIAM A. ond Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 








THE erg ~% er an a 
is day is published, 7s. 6d. in roan, 
HE MANABASIS ‘OF XENOPHON, with 
ish Notes, Critical and ie anatory, by CHARLES ANTHON, 
LL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. A New Edition, revised and corrected by JOHN 
DORAN, LL.D. With a Map, by FINDLAY, Of the Route of the Ten 
Thousand, and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaxa. 


) 


Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8y 
ISITING MY RELATIONS, and” its Results; 
a Series of Small Episodes in the Life of a Recluse. 

“ We have not lately read a volume of this kind with greater relish. 
Calm sense, quiet humour, and nice perception of character, distinguish 
it in no common measure." —Atheneum. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, small 4to., 5s., 
HE ENTHUSIAST; or, the Straying Angel. 
A Poem. rv! JAMES ORTON (Alastor), Author of “ Excelsior.’ 
's0, Second Edition, small 4to., 6s., 

E XCELSIOR, or, the Realms of Poesie. 
“No man of literary taste would wish he had left unread this re- 

markably fragmentary rhapsody.”—Morning Advertiser. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 
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